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PLATONISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 
A MERE ANTAGONISM OR A PROFOUND COMMON GROUND? 


BY 
C. J. DE VOGEL 


To the memory of Heinrich Dórrie, a good and highly 
respected friend. 


It belongs to the heritage of Martin Luther to say that the pagan 
Aristotle has nothing to do with the gospel of Christ. In that perspective 
no doubt Plato fared no better. The view of that generation in the circle 
of Luther's followers was pictorially expressed by Hans Holbein in a 
drawing, which was reproduced in a woodcut bearing the caption 
Christus das wahre Licht. The picture shows in the middle Christ on the 
mountain addressing the people. On the other side a row of monks ad- 
vancing hesitantly with blind eyes, at their head the pope crowned with a 
tiara, walk behind the Greek philosophers: Plato has already fallen 
down a deep precipice, and Aristotle right behind him is going to 
follow.' 

That is how the first generation of reformatorian Christians thought 
of Greek philosophy. No doubt this was a reaction against a rather 
generally accepted Aristotelianism among professional theologians. In 
recent decades (after 1960) we have seen something similar in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In those years I happened, whilst lecturing on 
a subject touching on the relation of Greek philosophy and Christian 
faith, to mention the Holbein picture and show a photocopy of it. 
Among my students was a young Franciscan, wearing a sky-blue shirt 
and crowned by a wealth of long golden curls. He was fascinated by the 
picture and begged me instantly for a copy of it. 

Thus, Plato was the first to fall into the precipice. Some present-day 
scholars look at the problem in the same way. One of them is N. 
Hyldahl, in the work PAilosophie und Christentum. Eine Interpretation 
der Einleitung zum Dialog Justins (1966).? The author holds that there is 
no continuity at all between Justin's Platonism and his Christian belief, 
as had rather generally been admitted. Another was the late Heinrich 
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Dórrie, a philologist who spent a lifetime in studying the Platonism of 
the first centuries in a long series of publications, extending from c. 
1955 to 1981. Dórrie describes the Platonism of the first centuries as for 
the greater part a philosophy of an immanent logos. Only exceptionally 
does the idea of a transcendent no(s make its appearance, and then—he 
is thinking of Albinus—it is drawn more from Aristotle than from 
Plato. 

The question of **What was the Platonism of late Antiquity'' was 
answered by Dórrie in a paper of 1971.? Platonism, so he remarks, was 
not a *'secularized" philosophy in the modern sense. Certainly it was 
not just a religion for intellectuals either (**eine Gebildeten-Religion""); 
that would be too narrow a definition. It was a philosophy too; but a 
philosophy the metaphysics of which implied a doctrine of salvation. 
And exactly therefore Christians could not accept Platonism. It was 
another religion. What had actually been taken over were in no sense the 
essentials of Platonism but only peripheral things: Platonic language, 
metaphors, comparisons, literary questions. All this created the ap- 
pearance of a cultural continuity which was important to intellectuals, 
easing for them the change from paganism to Christianity. But from 
accepting ''the substance"! of Platonism Christian Fathers very wisely 
refrained. As an example Dórrie cites the great Athanasius: while ac- 
cepting the **good God"' of Plato's Timaeus, he definitely rejected the 
idea of an agathon that would have been above it.* 

Generally speaking, in so far as Platonic elements were accepted, they 
always were transformed and never accepted in the sense they had for 
Platonists. It can even be said that wherever a Platonic phrase was ac- 
cepted, a de-platonisation took place: the word was used to serve *'/a 
clearly marked anti-Platonism"', the belief in one God, Creator of the 
heavens and the earth. 

Platonism and Christianity were opposed the one to the other as two 
sharply defined and incompatible theologies. Christians therefore were 
always anti-platonists. There has been too much talk about continuity: 
it is our scientific duty to distinguish the differences. Clement, Origen, 
Eusebius, Ambrose and Augustine opposed Platonism with all their 
might ('fhaben alles darangesetzt dem Platonismus seinen Rang und 
seine Wirkung streitig zu machen"). The so-called continuity was 
nothing but a continuity of words. A **Christian Platonism'' has never 
existed. In fact, there was a hard struggle of two well-defined confes- 
sions. 
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Dórrie opposes the two sets of **dogmata"' as follows:* on the part of 
the Platonists (1) the notion of degrees of the Divinity, (2) an eternal, 
uncreated world, (3) a Logos revealed in ancient times ('*Uroffen- 
barung""), (4) the transmigration of souls, (5) the return of the knowing 
soul. 

For its part, Christianity believes in the equality of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; the creation of the world; the 
revelation through Jesus Christ; no transmigration of souls, and lastly, 
that faith is **saving'"', knowledge is not. Moreover, the '*'resurrection of 
the flesh"' was a particularly anti-Platonic article of faith. Is it not then, 
after all, more justifiable to speak of a ''Christian anti-Platonism''? 

This plea by Dórrie has been answered inter alia by E. P. Meijering.' 
Very rightly he points out that **Platonism"' was not just a school 
philosophy existing alongside of or even in competition with Christiani- 
ty: it was in the heads and hearts of many Christian theologians. In their 
reflections on the content of the creed they used Platonic forms of 
thinking. This was not only a matter of **words". How deeply their 
theological understanding was determined by Platonic metaphysics may 
be seen from one or two examples, (1) that of the unchangeability of 
God, and (2) that of the relation between the three persons of the Trini- 
ty. 

Ad (1). The Platonic conception of the intelligible forms as perfect 
and eternal Being was integrated in the Christian notion of God, whose 
true name was **Who IS"' (Exod. 3.14). Meijering shares Pannenberg's 
view that this Platonic doctrine was rather an obstacle to the belief that 
God works in history. In spite of that difficulty, so he states, the Greek 
theologians unanimously accepted the Platonic doctrine. 

Ad (2). The question of assuming different levels of the Divinity, too, 
was a typically Platonic conception. However, as Meijering observes, it 
was in no sense confined to Arianism: it was present in the theological 
thought of the early Christian Apologists as well, and very clearly in 
Origen. God the Father is referred to in these authors as aixófeoc, ó 0tóc 
and a)xoaYafóc, the Son as 0cóc and &yafóc. This second- and third- 
century Alexandrian doctrine had its influence on later Alexandrian 
theology. Arius could find his information there, amongst earlier 
Christian theologians. 

Meijering is right. It should only be noted that this way of speaking of 
God the Father as ó 0cóc etc. and of the Logos as 0eócz went back to 
Philo, the àpynyóc of the Alexandrian theological tradition. It was there, 
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no doubt, that the subordinative tendency of early Christian theologians 
had its roots. It was certainly not directly Platonism which informed 
their thinking. 

This applies also to Dórrie's view that the whole of Christian doc- 
trine, as conceived in the fourth and fifth centuries, was directed against 
Platonism. Certainly this was not primarily the scope of Christian 
dogma, as formulated at Nicaea, at Constantinople and Chalcedon. Its 
aim was rather, as Meijering rightly remarks, to draw clear lines of 
demarcation against heresy, first that of the gnostics, next that of the 
Arians. Platonists were only indirectly involved. 

A few years later Fr. Ricken described the different ways in which the 
Platonic ontology was ''received'"' by three very different Greek 
theologians of the early fourth century: Eusebius of Caesarea, Arius 
and Athanasius.* Arius was not the only one to make use of Greek 
thinking forms, Eusebius and Athanasius did so as well, but not in the 
same manner. Arius' way of opposing the Father as the one and only 
&Yévvmnxoc and &vagxoc to all other beings, who are creatures, had to lead 
to a conflict with Christianity. Eusebius might seem to have been not far 
from Arius because of a certain subordinative way of speaking: the 
Father works by means of the Logos and is known through him; yet the 
same theologian proves to be an orthodox Christian in holding with the 
creed of Caesarea, end of the 3rd century,? the eternity of the Son. But, 
against Arius, he excludes all subordination: the Son belongs to the 
essence of the Father, he is not ''created"', but through participation 
and analogy he works in all created things. This is, Ricken concludes, 
the Middle-Platonic logos doctrine in a Christian shape: the Logos is 
Wisdom-itself (aóxocogíx), created things are ''imitations". 

For those numerous present-day theologians who, on the track of 
Harnack, do not cease to ask for '*'dehellenization'', Ricken first points 
to the positive function of the Platonic ontology for the Christian 
message: far from being a hindrance to understanding that message, the 
doctrine of God's immutability is a solid ground for believing that He is 
faithful (Athanasius c. Arianos II 10). In that same par. of Athanasius 
c. Ar. (towards the end) we read that **the Word of God was made man 
in order to sanctify the flesh"','? viz. of men by participation in Him. 

Ricken next asks: Is it really desirable in view of Christian doctrine 
that *'dehellenization" should be applied to ancient ontology? He 
thinks not. For we do not have a better thinking form to express the 
Christian message. Moreover, if we express the relation of the Father 
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and the Son merely in terms of function, not ontologically, that is not 
dehellenization. For the alternative existed in the fourth century as well. 
Only in adopting it, one would abandon that which was attained by 
Athanasius: an ontological expression of the Trinity of God. One would 
return to the one God who is not three. 

No doubt Ricken is right in this. Passing over my own works of the 
years 1974-79 which at least touched the same problems,'' I come back 
to Dórrie and his thesis of the complete incompatibility of Platonism 
and Christianity. In a discussion held with a group of German 
theologians shortly after the publication of Ricken's article others 
pointed to ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite as proof that **Christian 
Platonism'' actually existed and had an undeniable influence on 
theology, even on Aquinas. To this argument Dórrie could evidently 
reply that he had been concerned with an earlier period. He took the 
subject up in a long essay entitled *Die andere Theologie' (1981),'? in 
which he tries once more to show that Platonism and Christianity could 
in no way mingle or combine, that Christian faith has not really been 
influenced by Platonic thought, and that the acceptance of Platonic 
language and imagery was no more than a means to remove a difficulty 
for intellectuals, allowing them to use their habitual thinking forms, 
while in fact the contents were totally different. He renews his thesis 
that Christian doctrine was from the beginning conceived as a form of 
anti-Platonism. 

This looks very much like a reply to Harnack's thesis that during the 
first centuries of the young Christian church a process of radical 
hellenization took place, of which the Trinitarian and Christological 
dogmas of the fourth and fifth centuries were the achieved product. 
Dórrie, on the contrary, holds that Christian faith has never been af- 
fected by Greek philosophical thought. Almost a century has passed 
since Harnack wrote his History of Dogma. Is a present-day answer not 
a belated one? On the contrary, it is of great actuality. For since after 
the middle of the present century Bultmann's method has rather 
generally been accepted as a rule for exegesis, the whole complex of 
hellenization ideas of Harnack and the older school of history of 
religion has come in again and a kind of revival of pre-Barthian views of 
Christianity has become almost endemic among theologians. In this 
*Umwelt" Dorrie's theories do not only make sense but are of the 
greatest interest. 
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He was essentially right in holding that Christian belief has not been 
affected or changed by Greek philosophy; and certainly he was right in 
holding that in its essence Christian belief is **other"' than any system of 
philosophy or ethics or whatsoever. Given the present state of theology 
it was a good thing to say this and support it with an apparatus of 
arguments. It is this apparatus which in particular calls for our atten- 
tion. 

I shall consider the following points: 

. The cultural situation. Pseudomorphosis? 

. Philo. His use of images and his theological position. 

. Philo and Christian writers. 

. The attitudes taken by ancient Christians towards Greek philosophy. 
The common ground. 

. The difference of spiritual climate. 

. Tension and struggle. 

. The positive influence of philosophy on Christian thought, and of 

Christianity on pagan Platonism. 

We shall then have to follow for a while the East Christian line of 
development. Platonism will be found to be living on in the East Chris- 
tian world up till the present day. 

Before coming to a final conclusion we shall have to reflect on 
Athanasius once more. 


oo 10 tA 4» t9 F9 — 


]. The cultural situation: pseudomorphosis? 


First a word must be said on the character of that post-classical an- 
cient civilization in which the Christianity of the first centuries found its 
natural surroundings. The term *'post-classical' might be a kind of 
omen: posterity has been so much impressed by the splendour of that 
Greek culture which has been adorned by the name of *'the classical 
period", that later Greco-Roman civilization, at least as far as its in- 
tellectual aspects are concerned, has taken the character of an after- 
math. From a philosophical point of view this period has for a long time 
been considered as being of a considerably lower level, to the extent that 
it is seen as hardly having produced any serious philosophers at all. 
Plato and Aristotle were the great classics. Presocratics could be studied 
as interesting and highly original thinkers. The early Hellenistic 
Schools, no doubt, offered a philosophy of life. However, for that very 
reason they could appear to modern philosophers to be of an essentially 
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lower level than their predecessors. If the concept of philosophy is taken 
in a narrow sense, the cultural situation at the beginning of our era 
could be viewed as one of decline. So it was indeed by Oswald Spengler, 
that post- World-War I prophet of the Untergang des Abendlandes. Asa 
young student Heinrich Dórrie no doubt came across that theory of the 
decline of ancient culture, and on the whole shared the view of the 
comparatively lower order of later Greek philosophy. In Spengler's 
theory the term of pseudomorphosis appears. Dórrie takes it over and 
uses it to describe the cultural situation of that period. The highlight of 
Greek civilization was extinguished—the o)4 **Hellenentum'' existed no 
more, it had passed away since long. Only the outward form was left: 
words and images, which had lost their original meaning. They were 
there like a snail-shell, inviting someone to live in it. And that is what 
actually happened. 

It will be clear that this view of things must have fatal consequences. 
For if of the classical thinking forms nothing but the shell is left, such 
authors as Philo of Alexandria and Plutarch of Chaeronea cannot have 
incorporated any part of Platonic metaphysics in their own thinking, as 
expressed in their works. They can have nothing but the outward ap- 
pearance, the words and the images which may seem to be Platonic but 
in fact are completely alien to the metaphysic they seem to reproduce. 

This is indeed what Dórrie thinks. We might well be surprised by the 
interpretation he offers, e.g. of Philo's account of creation, as if Plato's 
conception of an invisible and eternal example of the visible world 
which is to be created were not present in Philo's thought, but only 
seemingly so and in a perverted form which in fact would make it quite 
unplatonic. Likewise, to hold that in Plutarch's interpretation of the E 
on the wall of the temple in Delphi Plato's ontology would not be really 
present, might seem strange to us. However, once we realize that 
Spengler's pseudomorphosis theory was present in the interpreter's 
mind, we can understand perfectly well that he read those texts in a very 
peculiar way and because of his preconceived idea could not come to 
any other conclusion. 


2. Philo 


The case of Philo is particularly interesting. One thing to be observed 
is that he spoke his own language, and used his own words and images, 
which we sometimes know from Hellenistic literature—e.g. the idea of 
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God as the shepherd of the flock of the earthly elements, of plants and 
animals living in them, and of the heavens and the heavenly bodies, 
directing them through the intermediance of his Word and firstborn 
Son, who takes the place of a viceroy of the great King (De agric. 12, 
51), has its parallels first in the ps.-Aristotelian treatise ITepi xóopov, C.6, 
next, also in Maximus of Tyrus (41, 2 Hobein).? Very frequently 
Philo's language reminds us either of Plato or of the Stoa, sometimes of 
both of them. We do find in him Platonic language; yet it is Plato in a 
Philonic setting, sometimes with words and images that are not literally 
found in Plato. Likewise words and images which stem from the Stoa 
are used by Philo in his own way. Or, to use an expression particularly 
dear to him, they bear his stamp. 

We come across a couple of examples to illustrate this right at the 
outset of Philo's account of creation. I notice the terms xóoyu oc vonóc, 
Aóyoc and ogpayíüc. 

In the treatise De opificio mundi,'^ after a brief introduction, Philo 
sets out with the notion of xócuoc vonxóc (ch. 4, 15-16). For God took as 
a first principle (xpoAapov) that a beautiful copy would never be pro- 
duced without a beautiful pattern. So when He intended to create this 
visible world, He first fully formed the intelligible one (xposEexórou xóv 
vonxóv) in order that He might make the corporeal world making use of 
an incorporeal and most God-like pattern. The visible world then will be 
the very image of that other world that preexisted in the Divine mind. 
For elsewhere it cannot be located. 

It is Plato's eixoc Aóyog of a Demiurge-god, who in His goodness 
wished to make the world as perfect as possible and, looking at the most 
beautiful and perfect intelligible model, made it a perfect living being 
(Tim. 30cd, 37cd). The term xóouoc vonxóg is not found in Plato, but the 
intelligible model is there, perfect and eternal. Time is made as a moving 
image of it, and so it is in Philo. 

**The intelligible world consists of the Ideas'', Philo says (4, 17). It 
might seem so that for him the noetic world contained more than 
Plato's perfect and eternal Living Being, at least in the way it is referred 
to in 7im. 39e8, *'the Living Being itself". For the ideal Living Being 
would, either as a generic Form or as the paradigmatical archetype, 
contain the Forms of the four different kinds of beings, those that move 
through the heavens, those flying in the air, the kinds that dwell in the 
water and the kinds that live on dry land. But we cannot see how in that 
generic Form or paradigmatical model any other Forms would be in- 
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cluded. And yet, was it not a requisite that the model of the visible 
world, mentioned in 27d1-2, should include other Forms as well? 

Philo indeed, made a reasonable inference, when stating that the 
visible Living Being which is the world must have been formed after the 
image of an original which is a complete intelligible World. Was this 
conception alien to Plato? We find ourselves here involved in an old 
controversial question. I expounded my arguments about it in an earlier 
chapter to which it may be allowed to refer here. To state the case 
briefly I ask: Since Plato viewed this world-here as a oov, would it not 
be possible that he conceived of the intelligible pattern as an organic 
whole, which as such could indeed be referred to as the Gàov-itself? 
Plato speaks of the eternal model both in Tim. 37cd and in 39e1-2. In 
the first-mentioned passage the Demiurge-god looks with satisfaction at 
his completed work, the world as a living and self-moved creature. It 
has been said to include *'all that is bodily"" (36d8). In the other passage 
again, Plato is referring to the visible world as a whole, but explicitly 
includes the stars moving through the heavens. Moreover, in the Soph. 
(249a) speaking about perfect Being, that is, intelligible Being as such 
and as a whole, he declares that this cannot possibly be conceived of 
unless as including life and motion, soul and intelligence; a perfect Liv- 
ing Being, yet an all-embracing totality which, I would venture to say, 
could be expressed in the formula xóouoc vontóc. 

Philo need not have been the first to use that term. But anyway, it can 
be defended on reasonable grounds that the notion was not alien to 
Plato. 

This, then, was one problem implied in Philo's text. The next one is: 
Philo declares that the intelligible world can have no other location than 
the Divine Reason, the Logos or Word of God (Opif. 4, 17; 5, 20). This 
is neither Plato's thought or language, nor is it Stoic philosophy. From 
Plato it differs first and foremost in that the Jewish author is thinking 
of the God of Moses, one and strictly transcendent, yet a Person, a 
Divine Will and Divine Thinking at the same time. That God is 
operating, both in the world of creation and in history, in and through 
His Word. Here the term Logos appears. But it is not the Stoic Logos, 
at least not primarily so. The sacred history of the Jews knew the Word 
of God. He spoke to Moses and Elia, to Abraham and Jacob. Yet He is 
the eternal, and so His Logos is. Certainly, Philo likes to quote 
Heraclitus. But he was far from thinking that with this early Greek 
thinker we have arrived at the origin of the doctrine of the Logos. On 
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the contrary, Heraclitus borrowed from Moses, so he thinks, an ex- 
planation of the correct insights sometimes found in Greek philosophers 
which after him was frequently repeated by Christian Apologists and 
others, from Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria on. They cer- 
tainly did not find in that argument anything to belittle the merits of 
those Greek philosophers; to them it was rather a pledge and guarantee 
of the truth which their thinking had now and then attained. A better 
explanation, by the way, was offered by Justin, who remarked that the 
Logos, being eternal, could work in the minds of man even before He 
took human flesh, and that He did indeed do so, not only in Israel but 
also in the minds of pagan thinkers, not always and not everywhere, but 
sometimes and in some of them. Philo, though he did not express it in 
this form, factually shared this view and gladly found in Plato, in 
Heraclitus and the Stoics a great deal of thinking forms that could serve 
him to explain ''/Moses"'. 

In order to explain how the xóoyuog vonxóc consists of the Ideas, Philo 
introduces his image of the architect of a great city; first he conceives in 
his mind the models of its parts, then out of these he constitutes the 
whole; he *'imprints their types distinctly in his mind" (évogpayto&pevoc 
x09c xapaxcfipac), and then begins to build the city of stones and timber, 
keeping his eyes upon his pattern. That is how we have to think about 
God's work of creation: just as in the case of the architect the world that 
consists of Ideas has no other location than the Divine Mind, the Logos, 
which was the Author of the ordered frame (xóv xaóxa, viz. the parts of 
the intelligible pattern, the Ideas, àuwxocoujocavxa, Opif. 5, 20). 

Thus, the Divine Logos is the mind of God. Philo speaks of ''His 
Powers". They are the composing elements of the intelligible World, 
the **Ideas"*; yet **not all", Philo says, suggesting that the Mind of God 
is greater than the pattern of the visible world. 

Again, he expresses the relation of the noetic World and the Logos by 
saying that the vonxóc xósuoc is nothing else than *'the Word of God 
when He was already engaged in the act of creation" (Opif. 6, 24), a 
phrase in which the word xosauorotobvcoc belongs to **God"', not to *'the 
Word"'.'$ 

Philo's different ways of speaking of the Logos offer some problems 
to us, which have given rise to different interpretations. Indeed, they are 
not always easy to understand. We have to be very careful. The Logos is 
**Divine"', it is the **Mind of God", it is said to be His image; it is also 
depicted as ruling the powers of the physical world; it is called *'the 
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elder Son of God"'"" and sometimes it is distinguished from Him as be- 
ing **Second"', a distinction indicated by using the article in the case of 
**God"' and omitting it in speaking of the Word.'? 

What has been confusing to later interpreters is that the xóauog vontóc 
is created—Opif. 7.29: **First, then, the Maker (6 xov) made an in- 
corporeal heaven and an invisible earth'' —whereas before, the invisible 
world, located in the Divine Mind, seemed to be identified with the 
Logos (5, 20). The confusion is increased by the fact that not so long 
after Philo Christians learned from Athanasius that *'creation'' is: 
bringing a world into existence out of God. The Maker is God himself 
*through his Word"', just as Philo said; but the created world was 
something outside, and no part of it could ever be identified with the 
Word who made it. It has been suggested, therefore, that Philo thought 
of the Logos in the way of Arius, making Him a creature and a 8eíxepog 
0cóc.'? The inference is, indeed, near at hand. 

One thing, however, has been overlooked in making the above con- 
struction. We have to go back to the text of Opif. 5.20 and look at it 
with greater care. I cite the text in full. 

** Just as the city fashioned beforehand in the architect's mind held no 
place in the outer world, but had been engraved in the artificer's soul as 
by a seal, even so the world that consisted of the Ideas could have no 
other place than the Divine Logos, who established the order of these 
things" (that is, of the composing elements, the Ideas). Here it is 
categorically denied that the intelligible World should have an existence 
outside the Divine Mind. Certainly, it is unusual to us to speak of 
**creation"" with reference to an inner-divine Order. Yet, that is clearly 
what Philo has in mind. And therefore, so it appears, we have been 
mistaken in thinking that the creation of the incorporeal heaven and of 
the invisible earth mentioned in 7.29 would be something different from 
the fashioning of the **pattern"' in mente divina which had preceded. 

We noticed before that the Divine Logos is the Mind of God. We also 
noticed that in Philo's account that Mind is expressly said to be greater 
or more-embracing than just the pattern of the visible world. The 
critical point is this: When Philo describes the noetic world as the Word 
of God **when He was already engaged in the act of creation"' (6, 24) 
the xoauorotobvcxoc, as I noted before, is said of God. Of the Word it is 
said that it is of God, a genetivus possessivus which is to be borne in 
mind. For here we see how Philo thought about the Logos: the Word 
belonged to God; it was not created but creating, just as God, xotóv. 
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The intelligible World was in it, as a divine parádeigma, and in sofar it 
could be called the Logos himself (6, 25), as *'the thoughts of God" or 
the divine Mind are **God"'. 

It is of the greatest interest for theology to see where Philo with his 
Logos-doctrine had his stand. I think we are now able to say a word of 
it. However bewildering his images may sometimes be for a modern 
reader, this much has been established: for Philo the divine Word 
belonged to the One and only God; it is eternal and creating just as He is 
himself. It is not created and cannot be separated from Him, though 
there is a certain distinction, namely that *'the elder Son"! is second to 
the Father, and that the Father operates, both in creation and in the in- 
tercourse with men, in and through His Word. In as far as the inter- 
course with men is concerned, many examples might be cited if we were 
to follow Philo further in his explanation of the Books of Moses. That 
is, however, not the scope of the present chapter. I mentioned earlier the 
images of the Logos as the *'Shepherd of the flock"! and as the viceroy 
of the great King. They have sometimes been cited as examples of the 
immanent character of the Logos in Philo's thought. One might better 
speak of the Word of God as operating in the physical and celestial 
universe: we find Him operating there not as a part belonging to the 
universe, but as its sovereign and ruler. That is why the term of im- 
manentism had better be avoided. | 

No wonder that Philo, who was a highly spiritual interpreter of 
Scripture, was much read and studied by Christian writers in the first 
centuries. Justin Martyr must have known him, and Clement of Alex- 
andria owed him a great deal. But it is particularly interesting to see how 
in Athanasius! Discourses against the Arians?? again and again images 
used by Philo are taken over and used to express the relation of the 
Father and the Son. The image of the rays of light, ever radiating from 
the One God, found in Plotinus as well, is frequently used by 
Athanasius to bring out that the Word or the Son is of the substance of 
the Father and therefore uncreated.?' The image came to Athanasius 
probably from Philo, who used it to describe the intelligible World in 
De Cherubim 28, 97. And when, after a lengthy explanation of Prov. 8, 
22, Athanasius wishes to declare that an image of the Word was created 
in the things that were made, he uses the image of the architect of the 
great city (Philo, Opif. 4, 17 ff.), slightly modifying Philo's version: he 
makes it the son of the king, who for his father has to build the city and 
has his own name engraved on each of the works that are made. If then 
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having finished the city he were to be asked how it was made, he would 
answer: ''It is made securely, for according to the will of my father I am 
imaged in every work; for my name is created in the works." Then, 
Athanasius makes his point: **he does not signify that his own substance 
is created, but the impress of himself (xóv éauxob xóxov) by means of his 
name"'. In the same manner the true Wisdom (also called Wisdom- 
itself, aótocogía) answers to those who admire the wisdom in the 
creatures: *'The Lord has created me for the works, for my impress 
(*óxoc) is in them; and I have thus condescended (ovyxaxéQny) for the 
framing of all things."?? 

Speaking of man as created in God's image Athanasius uses both the 
terms eixcv and «óxoc: our logos is an eixov of God's Logos who is the 
Son. Likewise of the Wisdom of God, which is only another name or 
aspect of the same Son, the wisdom which is implanted in us is an im- 
age. **Such an impress (xónxoc) then of Wisdom being created in us, and 
being in all the works (xà £pya, with reference to the Greek text of Prov. 
8, 22), with reason (sixótoc;) does the true and framing Wisdom (1 
&Anwr, xai 6np.toupyox) cogta) take to Itself what belongs to its own im- 
press, and say, The Lord created Me for His works."?? 

Here we see that same shift of imagery which we have to notice in 
Philo. His frequent use of the term *'seal"" (ogpayíc) and of the verb 
agpaY(tec0o,, ''authenticate with a seal", may strike the modern 
philologist who is seeking for Platonism in Philo as an ''unplatonic 
element'"'. Dórrie went even further.?* In his opinion the image of the 
seal would exclude participation. In Philo's so-called Platonism the 
**ideas"" were not really in the centre, and ué0cE was totally lacking, so 
he thinks. For it is substituted by the image of the seal which does not 
imply any lasting relation between the Creator and the creatures. The 
stamp is something outward, and thus, the seemingly Platonic doctrine 
of the ideas fulfils a completely unplatonic function. 

It is interesting to see how differently Athanasius understood the 
same image. To him the image of the Son imprinted on the creatures 
signified a proof of the authenticity of the created things, indicating that 
they were really made by Him and by bearing His image belonged to the 
Father; which implied a guarantee of His loving care. So, for him, 
precisely the lasting relation between the Creator and the creatures was 
very strongly brought out by that image. 

That also Philo understood it in this sense may be seen from the way 
in which he speaks about the process of knowledge. Both from Plato 
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(Theaet. 184b5-186d6) and from Aristotle (/Anal.post. II 19) might 
Philo learn that the mind has to work on sense-data. He interprets Gen. 
2, 4-5 as an allegory and explains '*God had not sent rain on the earth"' 
by saying: Moses calls the mind (vooc) in symbolic language **heaven"' 
and sense-perception '*earth"', and compares them with two fields. Now 
God has to water sense with objects of sense, and then the mind will find 
a rich soil to work on (Leg.alleg. I 9,21-10,26). Again, Philo explains 
that living beings excel above the non-living in two respects, in the 
power of receiving impressions and in the active impulse towards the 
objects producing them. Impressions are produced by the drawing nigh 
of the external objects, as they stamp the mind through sense-perception 
(ib., 11, 30). 

Philo distinguishes between two types of men. First is the heavenly 
man, made after the image of God. He is, so he says, ''stamped with the 
image."' The other one is the earthly man, moulded out of clay and cor- 
ruptible, were not God to breathe into him a power of real life. For what 
purpose, Philo asks (13, 38), save that we may obtain a conception of 
Him? Here too Philo uses the image of an imprint being made. For the 
mind of man would not have been able to rise so high as to grasp the 
nature of God, had not God Himself drawn it up to Himself and 
stamped it with the impress of the powers that are within the scope of its 
understanding (xai éxórxct& xaxà tà éguxtà vonÜTivat Ouvdgetc) . 

These are just a few examples of the very frequent use of «óxoc and 
tuxOU0v, &xotunobc0ot, ogpay(; and similar terms, both in Philo and in 
Athanasius. Are we far from Plato with such language? Probably not. 
When rereading 7irm. 39e we find that the Demiurge-god accomplished 
the remainder of his work **by carefully shaping it with regard to the 
nature of the model'' (xpóc cj» xo6 xapoos(yp.atoc &xotunoDpusvoc quoty). 7 

In 7heaet. 191d we find &xoxuxobcÓo. used in the literal sense for 
stamping an imprint as on wax. And Laws 681b reads: It is reasonable 
that in a community the older persons will imprint their own principles 
on their children and grandchildren. 

Certainly Plato, 7i. 39e, is not far from Philo, Opif. 44, 129, who 
concluding the story of creation asks (with regard to the invisible heaven 
and earth): *'Is he (Moses) not manifestly describing the incorporeal 
Ideas, present only in the mind, by which, as by seals, the finished ob- 
jects that meet our senses were moulded?"' 

For a Greek of the classical period as well as later the notions of eixcov 
and uíunot; might be quite readily expressed by such words as «5roc or 
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ogpaYíc, and by verbs such as tvzoüv, xuzobo0o Or ogpayíGso0o.. However, 
the verb uecéxyev and the substantives uecox/, and uecouoía are by no 
means lacking in Philo.?5 To indicate the state of **partaking of"' he also 
speaks of xexotwovrnxévat.?? 

In the last decades there has been a tendency, in particular in the 
Anglo-Saxon schools, to hold that after the Parm. Plato would have 
abandoned the metaphor of ué0c&; and in the later dialogues would 
have spoken in preference, or even exclusively, of ev and uíunow, 
model and resemblance. Now certainly in the Timaeus it is the image of 
a ''pattern" or '**model' which is dominating. However, throughout 
that dialogue the verb uecéxew is frequently used, and it is not different 
in any other work of Plato either. In the later dialogues the verb uecéysew 
does not occur less frequently than in the earlier ones. 

E.g. in the Soph. uexéyew xwfjoecc (228c) or uecéysw xaicxoó xai Üaxépou 
and uecéystw cob Ovxoc (256a, 259a) is said just in the same way as in Rep. 
V, 478e the object of 8ó£a turns out to be «ó àugotépov uexéyov, xoü eivat 
x& xai 47] evoc. In Tim. 37al1 the World-soul is said to be Aoytopu o0 puecéx- 
ouca xoi &puovia;, and in 39b the god kindles the light of the sun, *'in 
order that those animals for whom it was befitting might take part of 
Number". 

A large number of other examples might be cited. Let these few do. 
However, it must be noted that the noun ué0cE; appears in Plato only at 
a mature stage of reflection: in the Parm., when the uecaAauvetv ttvóc 
has appeared to be hard to define, the substantive ué£Oc&i; makes its ap- 
pearance (132d) in a kind of conclusion. It proves to be nothing but a 
resemblance to a model. After that statement it appears twice again in 
the second part of the Parm. Both phrases (1414d7-8 and 151e7-8) have a 
highly reflective character. Also in Soph. 256a and 259a the term ué0cEic 
appears. For the rest the habitual usage of the noun uetéyew goes on 
until the last pages of the Laws. 

I would conclude that there has not been any other change in Plato's 
thinking and speaking habits than that which was mentioned before:? 
the conscious and methodical descent from the &vuxó0sccov through a 
hierarchy of Forms to the world of concrete things, more or less in- 
dicated and achieved in the later works. In the Sicilian Alcimus' account 
of Plato's philosophy, recorded in Diogenes Laertius III 9-13, we have 
an interesting testimony to the character of that philosophy as it must 
have appeared to the contemporaries of his later years.?? Gaiser is prob- 
ably right in drawing it back to some writing circulating in the circle of 
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the Academy. In his analysis he points in particular to those features 
that are characteristic of Plato's **unwritten doctrine'', the import of 
Number for the division of being (9/10) and the distinction of three dif- 
ferent groups of Forms (12/13). A few other elements are of interest, 
both in view of some present-day mis-interpretations and of the con- 
tinuity with first-century Platonism, in particular with Philo. First, the 
transcendency of the Ideas is clearly brought out; next, the fundamental 
role of u£Oc&i; is emphatically taken into the picture; third, each one of 
the Ideas is said to be eternal, to be a vónu« and, moreover, to be in- 
capable of change. 

The predicate vónua has repeatedly been a ground for modern 
scholars to cast suspicion on Alcimus' account. Was not the suggestion 
that the Idea would be a vónu« rejected in Parm. 132c??? The question 
should be answered as follows: What has been rejected is, that the Idea 
could be a thought of man. However, that for Plato the xavceAGxc óv was 
unthinkable except as a living and thinking being, which would imply 
that each of the Ideas was a divine thought, was not touched at all by 
that rejection in the Parm. One had better not formulate that way of 
thinking of Plato's in the form which modern interpreters usually give 
to it by speaking of ''believing the Ideas to be thoughts of God"'. It was 
not put in that form by Plato and probably not by any contemporary 
members of the Academy either. But certainly some of these appear to 
have understood Plato in the Sop/. and Tim. in this sense that they 
considered noetic Being as a whole as living and thinking, and may have 
expressed it in the form that each Idea was a divine thought. 

No doubt Philo found himself on this track. He could express it in the 
form that the Ideas could have no other location than the mind of God. 
Whether he was the first to do so, is another question. Perhaps not. 
Anyway, what can be said is that, in explaining *'*Moses"', Philo was 
thinking along the lines of Plato's metaphysics; that he thought of 
Moses' God along these lines and considered man in a way which can 
only be understood from the Platonic conception that an ideal and 
eternal man-himself had been created in a heavenly order as a pattern 
for the earthly man who is a composite of body and soul. Moreover, 
Philo's frequent usage of the terms «óxo; and oegpayí(; and the cor- 
responding verbs may be recognized to be rather a natural sequence of 
Plato's way of speaking in the 7i7aeus. There is indeed a certain shift 
of imagery?! which is, I think, mainly due to the Stoic way of represent- 
ing **phantasia"'. It must be remembered that Zeno of Citium defined it 
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as an ''imprint in the soul",? while the apprehensive presentation 
(*^kataleptic phantasia'") was described as one "*caused by an existing 
object and imaged and stamped in the subject in accordance with that 
existing object"', literally *stamped in it as with a seal''.?* How much 
Philo was influenced by this description may be seen from the descrip- 
tion of the process of knowledge which he himself gives in Leg. alleg. I 
11, 29-30, where we find the external obiects stamping the mind through 
sense-perception. Cf. also ch. 13, 38 of the same book, cited before, 
where God was said to have stamped the mind of the earthly man '*with 
the impress of the powers that were within the scope of its understand- 
ing." 


3. Philo and the Christian writers 


Philo stood at the beginning of a new era; after him Christian authors 
borrowed much both from his method of exegesis and from his spiritual 
attitude. They shared his belief in a special revelation of God, who 
through Moses and the prophets spoke to the chosen people of Israel. 
Of that revelation the Scriptures were the inspired record, and Moses 
handed it down to the people. In the introduction to his account of 
creation Philo declares that Moses '*had attained the very summit of 
philosophy"'. Such a declaration may sound strange to modern ears. It 
will appear less strange as soon as we realize that for the Greeks the no- 
tion of quocogía always implied an attitude of mind which was 
characterized by its being above the common things of daily life, and 
this because the mind was thoroughly occupied by theoretical problems, 
in particular with those problems that concern *'the whole of things", 
including both Nature .or the universe and man and human life.?* 
Viewed in this way Moses with his xosuonzotiía which at the same time was 
a Law, might indeed appear to have attained the very summit of 
philosophy. 

Certainly Philo must have been aware of the fact that philosophy is a 
matter for an intellectual elite. Nevertheless he was far from considering 
it an affair of the intellect only, let alone a matter of merely outward 
forms. Beginning by the knowledge of God it had to penetrate the whole 
of life and could never be separated from moral behaviour. It was a 
matter of interior life ruled by the insight into what the Greeks called 
*divine things". In modern language it could be equivalent to 
**religion"', taken in the sense of religious or spiritual life. So it was for 
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Philo. And exactly so we shall find it again in Justin Martyr and in 
Clement of Alexandria. 

The philosopher's way of life was strongly tainted by an ascetic 
feature. In this aspect of it pagan philosophers and Christians of the 
first centuries shared the same mental attitude. They were not primarily 
interested in the way to the market place, to a law court or a council 
chamber, not in political clubs or actions, not in dinner parties or in 
merrymakers. They did not know anything about the so-called noble or 
ignoble birth of any of their fellow-citizens, nor of any personal scan- 
dals that might have occurred to some families. They were not im- 
pressed by the power of kings or tyrants, nor by anybody's wealth of 
land or whatsoever. They were iust not interested in those things. 

This picture of the philosopher does not come from some late 
Hellenistic or Roman author. It was drawn by Plato in the 7/eaetetus.?? 
And let us not forget the Athenians applauding to Cleanthes, a poor 
man who came over from Asia to study with Zeno in the Stoa and had 
to carry water for his living: once a day, when he walked on the street 
and a sudden gust of the wind showed that under his philosopher's 
cloak he did not wear a shirt, he was warmly applauded.?* Moreover, let 
us remember the city of Elis which honoured Pyrrho by a special 
honorary decree, giving freedom of taxes to philosophers, because of 
the complete disinterestedness of that one citizen of theirs.?' 

With these few examples in mind the modern reader will look at 
Justin Martyr neither as an exceptional case nor consider him as alien to 
a Greek philosopher's mind when he tells of his experiences in acquaint- 
ing himself with different schools of philosophy. When he had entered a 
Peripatetic's school, after two or three days the professor summoned 
him to fix a fee for the teaching, **in order that the intercourse might 
not be without profit". **And I left him for that reason"', Justin con- 
cludes, iudging that this man was no philosopher at all.?? 


4. The attitude of ancient Christians towards Greek philosophy 


No doubt Christians of the first centuries had their problems with 
Greek philosophy, and with Greco-Roman civilization as a whole. 
However, the question of '*what attitude to take towards philosophy'"' 
was not a problem for those who followed a so-called higher education. 
For philosophy belonged to the programme of studies at the higher 
schools. And of course, not all of the educated Christians were in the 
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same measure interested in philosophy or suited to that way of thinking. 
Hence a variety of attitudes was found among them. Five main types 
may be distinguished, to wit: (a) total reiection and hostility, (b) a great 
open-mindedness and assimilation of philosophical thinking forms, (c) 
an extremely critical attitude, yet reception of certain elements, (d) far- 
going acceptance of philosophical thinking forms, sometimes in a spirit 
of syncretism, (e) far-going acceptance 1oined with transformation. 

Besides by the above-mentioned elements of propria natura the 
measure in which a man made use of philosophical thinking forms was 
considerably influenced by his surroundings. It was certainly not a mat- 
ter of chance that the chief personality of type 5b, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, was born and bred in that great centre of Hellenistic culture which 
was also the place where Philo lived. And on the other hand, the one 
person to be mentioned as representing type a, Tatianus, was a Syrian, 
not to be localized in any great cultural centre. A person like 
Theophilus, the sixth bishop of Antiochia in Syria, was no doubt an 
educated man of Hellenistic culture, with a normal amount of 
knowledge of Greek philosophy. However, he found apparently no 
grounds to pay particular attention to that aspect of cultural life. He 
polemizes sharply against the gods of Greek official religion and the 
stories told about the gods in the classical authors of Greek literature, 
Homer and Hesiod. On the whole he emphasizes the moral superiority 
of Christianity, and he speaks in particular about those points of the 
Christian creed which were beyond philosophical speculation, the 
Trinity of God and the resurrection of the body. Theophilus makes 
much use of the writings of the New Testament. In his days he was the 
first to consider the Gospels and the letters of St. Paul as inspired by the 
same Holy Ghost which had inspired the Jewish prophets. However, his 
contemporaries did not think his attitude of mind extraordinary. 

Exceptional was in their eyes the Syrian Tatianus. He studied at 
Justin's school in Rome, but differed widely from him in attitude of 
mind. Justin cultivated the common ground of Greek philosophy and 
Christian belief, Tatian, on the contrary, hated all that belonged to 
Greek civilization. He was a man of extremes. About the year 172 he 
returned to Syria and became the founder of the very ascetical sect of 
the Encratites. 

This then is our sole example of what I called type a. Many Christian 
writers have been extremely critical towards Greek philosophy, but 
almost all accepted certain philosophical thinking forms and incor- 
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porated them in their own thinking about God and man. Thus, my type 
c counts many and illustrious names, from the middle of the second 
century up to the fifth. Justin Martyr definitely belongs to them. He did 
not have a particularly high opinion of Greek philosophy as a whole, 
but he held that some Greek philosophers had seen at least something of 
the truth. And this he thought a great thing. For to him it was a token 
that the Word of God not only spoke to Israel, but that elsewhere too, 
and in particular among Greek philosophers, He sometimes enlightened 
in a special manner the minds of men who searched it. 

Justin had started with Plato and in that school he had felt to be on 
the way. Christianity came to him as a fulfilment. Now he felt truly a 
philosopher, for this religion is true philosophy, so he said. For him, 
Platonic metaphysics was incorporated in it. There was hardly a con- 
flict. Some corrections were made. But the essential was that, on the 
basis of new facts that were reported to him—God speaking to Moses 
and to the prophets of Israel, and the coming of God to man predicted 
and fulfilled—a new light was given him, and a new certitude of God's 
immediate presence was born in his mind. And that is why he said, ''I 
am truly a philosopher now''.?? 

That may be hard to understand to us. Nevertheless this is what Justin 
said. He was not the first to come from Greek philosophy to Christiani- 
ty. Before him there had been the Athenian philosopher Aristides, who 
offered an apology on behalf of Christians to the emperor Hadrian. 
Athenagoras too, who addressed a *'Supplication for the Christians"! to 
the emperors Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus, dated about the 
year 177, was called *(a Christian philosopher of Athens". These men 
reflected in philosophical terms on the unity of God and on the order of 
the cosmos, on the Divine World as eternally present in God, and on the 
prophetic Spirit going out of Him. Both Justin and Athenagoras praise 
the purity of life of Christians, the strictness of their sexual morality and 
their absolute respect of human life, including the unborn life. 
Athenagoras defended also the resurrection of the dead on rational 
grounds. 

These second century Apologists all belong to the earlier mentioned 
type c. In the same category one might best place Origen and the Cap- 
padocians, and also Augustine. The latter, certainly, was a special case, 
in that he really was a philosopher by nature, more so than any other. 
He was not, as Dórrie thought, the only one to make a *'correct"" (!) 
distinction between Platonism and Christianity. That distinction had 
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been clearly drawn rather long before him, by Justin, in the second cen- 
tury. Not so different from Augustine that simple man from Palestine 
had felt the **otherness" of Christian faith to be a new and *'saving" 
gift: it realized what had since long been aspired for, but not reached. 
And this is what he expressed in his written work.*? 

Type b. In Philo of Alexandria we have encountered a religious Jew 
who loved Greek culture and in particular Greek philosophy, and really 
lived in it. Clement of Alexandria was very much like him. In Clement 
we find an open mind for Greek culture and for human values, in- 
cluding philosophical thinking forms. He integrated Stoic ethics in his 
system of education for beginners, and the Stoic ideal of àxá8eu is taken 
by him to be the ideal of the Christian character. He finds it fully in the 
Master and divine example Jesus Christ who, **by taking the flesh which 
by nature was full of passions, educated it to the state of apatheia" 
(Strom. 7, 2, 14.4). The whole system of Platonic metaphysics which we 
found in Philo's account of creation, is found again in Clement's 
Strom. 5-7: the same kind of reflections on God's unknowability, since 
He is **above the One and Unity-itself^'; reflections also on God eternal 
Being, and on God being always together with His Word or eternal 
Wisdom (Prov. 8, 30; Clem. Strom. 7, 2, 14.4). Clement follows Philo 
in speaking of creation as the work of God and the Logos, of an invisi- 
ble world created before the visible one, of the xóouoc vomxóc as a 
heavenly model, and he also calls the **Idea"* an éwónua xo9 0co6, **what 
non-Greeks (oi 8&pBagou) called the Word of God" (Strom. 5, 3, 16.3). 

Clement's reflections in the Stromateis aimed at creating a Christian 
gnosis, firmly established on the basis of Christian faith and never 
claiming to be the only way to Christian perfection. He knew that there 
were other ways. But he believed in the force of revealed Truth working 
together with the human intellect. There must be something like Chris- 
tian gnosis, which for thinking men means a most precious deepening of 
the great gift of reason. 

This was, however, not Clement's only concern, and Philo could not 
always be his guide. On the whole Clement had serious obiections to 
Aristotle. None the less Aristotle's logic appeared indispensable to him 
in one particular problem of his day. It was an important issue. 
Educated pagans in those days frequently despised Christians saying 
that they believed things without any rational ground and even against 
reason. So far as intellectuals were concerned, Clement's reply lay in his 
plea for a Christian gnosis which he wished to practise himself while 
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recommending it to others. But what could be said in defence of the 
simple belief of the great mass of uneducated people? Clement was 
convinced that, in a sense, their simple faith was rational. In order to 
prove that by argument he made use of Aristotle's logic. Regarding 
faith as analogous to knowledge he remarks that in all arguments 
something had to be taken for granted. First principles can never be 
proved. Next, he points out that faith is also a choice of the will, not 
only leading to knowledge but also to moral action. And thirdly, faith is 
assent to the authority of God, and in this case it is reasonable to give 
assent. It is not an act of blind submission, but a reasonable answer to 
divine goodness and love.*! 

In his plea for Christian gnosis Clement could argue, as Philo did 
before him, that philosophy was useful, and even necessary, not only 
for apologetics, but also for the Christian's own theological reflection. 
But in his **first essay in aid of a grammar of assent, as Henry Chad- 
wick called it,*? he had to find out his own way. Many centuries later his 
thoughts on the rationality of simple faith were taken up by John Henry 
Card. Newman and inspired him to his last written book, the **Essay in 
Aid of a Grammar of Assent"" (1870). 

However unsystematical Clement was in that bulky work of his, the 
Stromateis, it must be said that more than anybody else the author quite 
consciously laid the foundations on which in the Middle Ages Aquinas 
constructed his system of theology, built on a substructure of natural 
reason, a scheme which in the nineteenth century Pius IX made his own, 
emphatically claiming for natural reason the right and honour of 
trustworthiness. That is what Clement had in mind. 

His use of philosophical thinking was far indeed from being a mere 
tactical manoeuvre to win pagans over to Christianity. Philosophical 
thinking was part of his own mind, and he liked it, iust as Philo did. 
Explaining it as a kind of artificial trick to gain converts in the upper 
strata of society is, in his case as much as in Philo's, seriously under- 
rating the genuineness of their intellectual and cultural concerns. 

Type d. What to think about those few writers we meet in the early 
Christian world, including late antiquity, who endeavoured to give a 
rational and more or less philosophical account of their belief, and did 
so even without mentioning the name of the Person after whom Chris- 
tians bear their name? We are first confronted with this phenomenon in 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, an African who was an advocate in 
Rome, probably in the second part of the second century. The dialogue 
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Octavius has always found the greatest admiration because of its refined 
and elegant form. About its date there is an interminable controversy. 
Was it written before or after Tertullian's Apologeticum? There are still 
highly competent defenders of the later date. And the fact that Christ is 
not even mentioned in it is usually treated with the comprehensive 
benevolence of modern philologists who know about the literary pro- 
cedures of the time and tell us that among the early apologists it was not 
unusual not to say everything. But was it really usual to be silent about 
the very core of their message? I can hardly believe it. Where is the 
evidence? Tertullian spoke extensively about the trinity of God. 
Theophilus and Athenagoras had done so quite clearly before him. And 
Justin was full of that great event in history, the coming of the Word of 
God in Christ, as a fulfilment of the Jewish prophecies. Minucius Felix 
does appear to us as an exception, and an exception not easy to explain. 

I think, G. Quispel solved the problem in the most satisfactory way, 
first in a paper on the character of Judaic Christianity in Africa (1968), 
and recently in an elaborate study in the volume Actus, offered to H. L. 
W. Nelson in 1982.** He makes Minucius Felix understandable from the 
African kind of Christianity which took its origin in the synagogue. It 
laid great emphasis on the unity of God, who is to be known from the 
cosmic order, on the defence of adoring pagan gods and their images, 
and had a simple, unsophisticated belief in Christ, of the kind which is 
theologically known as **modalism''. 

Once indeed, Minucius does explicitly testify to his belief in the 
divinity of Christ. It is in 29, 2f., in which he replies to Caecilius' in- 
sulting attack saying: **You are far indeed from the truth in supposing 
that a criminal deserved, or that a mere man could possibly be believed 
in as God. Truly that person is to be pitied who puts all his confidence in 
a mortal man. For all his help is finished when the man is dead". He 
then tells that the Egyptians chose one of their fellow-citizens to receive 
religious worship. 

Minucius Felix, then, reflects the naive and popular modalism that 
prevailed among the African Christians at an older stage preceding, as 
Quispel says, **the Catholicism introduced by Tertullian". I think this 
explanation by having a broader basis than a mere linguistic one might 
be correct. 

A few centuries later, quite at the end of Greco-Roman antiquity, we 
find that remarkable book, the Consolatio philosophiae, written in 
prison by the Christian Severinus Boethius, another book to be read as a 
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Christian document, in which we hear a great deal about the beauty and 
harmony of the cosmos and on the all-embracing providence and 
wisdom of God who knows and sees all things, including human ac- 
tions. The work ends in a deadly earnest exhortation to live a life of 
righteousness. And not a word about Christ. In Boethius there are now 
and then some curious and far-going cases of syncretism with 
(Üneo)platonic thinking forms. There is also that typically late- 
Hellenistic-Roman idea of Tyche ruling human life.** Yet Boethius must 
have been quite an orthodox Christian.** His case was, certainly, very 
different from that of Minucius Felix. Nevertheless I think these two so 
different personalities had some fundamental thing in common: both of 
them found in the beauty and harmony of this world a sufficient ground 
to believe in God as Christians did. Such an approach may seem to us to 
be unsatisfactory. However, it may make sure that there have been such 
Christians in God's Church, and probably there are such ones up to the 
present day. 

Does Synesius, the bishop of Cyrene c. 400, belong to this group? The 
question concerns us here, because Synesius became a Christian whilst 
still a Platonist, and remained a Platonist while being a Christian,—an 
impossible situation in Heinrich Dórrie's view. For in his opinion 
Christianity and Platonism are two well-defined confessions", 
radically opposed the one to the other. His comments are as follows: 
*'Synesius reiected the whole of Christian redemption, because he gave 
his preference to Platonism"'. As evidence he refers to Synesius, Epist. 
105.^ 

On what grounds did Dórrie base this amazing judgment? In order to 
understand this we have first to read Synesius' letter and see what it 
could mean. 

Synesius, elected to the bishop-seat of Cyrene by the people of the 
district Ptolemais, had his serious doubts about the possibility of ac- 
cepting that charge of which he very keenly felt the moral implications. 
He asks: shall I be allowed to remain a philosopher at home, while out- 
side it showing myself to be a lover of *'stories''?—«à guév oixot 
qtÀocoQGv, tX 0' &ko quiouuÜov (P.G. 66, 1188 A). 

It is on those words, obviously, that Dórrie bases his judgment that 
Synesius reiected the whole Christian doctrine of redemption, consider- 
ing it to be mythology.^* That is supposing that the elected bishop con- 
sidered the incarnation, the life of Christ on earth, his death and resur- 
rection, to be myths. Does that follow from Synesius' own words? 
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This is how he explains himself: he will not teach others his own in- 
sights, but he is not willing to abandon them either. With regard to soul 
there are scientific arguments which cannot easily be shaken. However, 
one must not try to explain these things to people who are intellectually 
not prepared for it. That would even be a grave mistake; for it might 
harm them. The truth about divine things is a mystery. We must adhere 
to it, for it is of God; but we cannot talk about it in the same terms to 
the mass of the people. 

Synesius mentions three points (1185 B): (1) **Never I shall be con- 
vinced that the soul is later in origin than the body; (2) I shall not say 
that the world and its parts will perish together; (3) The much-discussed 
resurrection I regard as a holy mystery. In this matter I am far from 
agreeing with the ideas of the crowd."' 

What does the first point mean? The priority of soul to body was in- 
deed a basic conviction not particularly of later Platonists, but of the 
historical Plato himself and his Socrates, who mentions this as one of 
the basic principles which he defended throughout his life and for which 
he is willing to die (Plato, Crito 46b-49e; cf. Apol. 29d-30a). It has not 
directly to do with the world-soul, nor does it necessarily imply anything 
about transmigration of human souls, both doctrines which were usual- 
ly not accepted by Christians. To Plato the formula of the priority of 
soul to body did not even signify a priority in time, nor did it. for 
Plotinus. It did mean to both of them that the soul holds the body 
together, not the reverse, and that soul has the leading part in the 
human composite. One may speak of ontological priority. And this has 
always been Christian doctrine as well. Attributing priority to the body 
would be turning things upside-down. 

As for the second point, for not believing that the world as a whole 
will perish with its parts, Synesius had not necessarily to believe in the 
existence of a world-soul. Quite possibly he did not. His contemporary 
Nemesius of Emesa, who gave a perfectly Platonic definition of the 
soul—as a supra-sensible substance, continually moving itself, and, by 
being supra-sensible, also eternal—reiected the doctrine of a worldsoul, 
but he did believe that the good Creator would preserve his well- 
constructed work and would not let it perish. And Synesius may have 
believed the same. Both of them were good Platonists in this. 

AS for the resurrection, even Dórrie noted that Synesius believed this. 
Nevertheless, he emphatically disagreed with the ideas of the greater 
majority of the Christian people in matters of eschatology. It is likely 
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that he reiected the rather naive and very ''bodily"' fantasies current 
among Christian believers both concerning the end of the world and 
concerning the resurrection. And this is what he may have qualified as 
**stories"", (myths), not acceptable to the philosopher but necessary for 
the people. 

We cannot say that Synesius was wrong in saying that the resurrection 
WàS ttpóv «t xai &nóppnzov. All we can say is that he took a rather haughty 
attitude of superiority to *'the crowd"'. In this no doubt he showed his 
close relations with the Platonic school of Alexandria and with his 
highly respected friend Hypatia who at that time was the head of it. She 
incorporated more or less the spirit of intellectual aristocracy, sharply 
opposed to the &xatóevcta of the Christian monks. 

Synesius himself took Dion as his model of **the Greek way of life" 
which he chose for himself: a life in which much time was devoted to 
philosophy and the pursuit of literary studies. He criticized the monks 
sharply for their anti-cultural attitude.^? 

In Alexandria at that time Platonism was like the last stronghold of 
Greek civilization, with a rather artificial facade of allegorized Greek 
gods. In this spiritual climate Synesius showed his independence of 
mind by marrying a Christian lady and becoming a Christian himself. 
And when he was elected to be a bishop, he gave another proof of in- 
dependence by asking to be permitted to keep to certain personal ways 
of living: first, he was not willing to be separated from his wife or forced 
to give up his normal marital rights; and second, his personal way of 
thinking on the three above-mentioned points. It appears, then, rather a 
serious misunderstanding to think that by this choice in favour of 
philosophical thinking forms the elected bishop reiected the whole of 
Christian redemption. For such a conclusion the evidence is lacking. On 
the other hand, his whole life and practice plead against it. 

What we do find in Synesius' works is a rather strong measure of 
syncretism. His hymns to the Trinity remind one of Iamblichus. Yet his 
praise of the divine Son of the Virgin (Hymns 5 and 6) leaves us no 
doubt about his Christian inspiration. His 9th Hymn, ''the descent of 
Christ into Hades"', describes an article of the Christian creed, but does 
it remarkably with a whole apparatus of mythological imagery. 

It is 3ustified then, to class Synesius under type d, though he is cer- 
tainly very different both from Minucius Felix and from Boethius. 
Though he wishes to be a philosopher, he was not a scholar such as 
Boethius was. Nor did he have that measure of unreflected simplicity 
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which we could find in Minucius Felix Octavius. Moreover, Synesius 
was a bishop, and his Epist. 105 shows how seriously he took the charge 
of that ministry. Obedient to the call he was willing to make the sacrifice 
of the kind of life he liked so much, a life of great personal liberty, part 
of his time being devoted to reading, but also a considerable part to 
**fun" (xaiói&), to wit, his arms, his horses and his dogs. He made that 
sacrifice and devoted himself entirely to the duties of his new dignity, . 
not taking this in an outward sense but quite inwardly, as a call to sanc- 
tification. But he did claim the right of thinking what he knew to be 
true. For this is part of serving God. And that is what he calls quiocogeiv. 
So let us place him respectfully under type d, on his own word. 

Type e. In the Areopagitica we have a Christianized form of Proclus' 
Neoplatonism. It is Proclus' universe and. metaphysics, but it is 
transposed. The author innovated, e.g., in that he speaks of God *''the 
Cause of all things"' as divine Love that **goes out of Himself"', seeking 
the other. That is neither in Proclus nor in Plotinus. It is the Christian 
love of God. The author of the Areopagitica gave a central place to it in 
his theology.?? A Christianizing form of Neoplatonism is to make the 
First Principle identical with absolute Being and Thinking, to speak of it 
always in the personal form and make it **Cause"' in the sense of a con- 
scious act of creation. 

At the end of this rapid survey we may conclude that, on the whole, 
Christian intellectuals did not take an attitude of hostility towards 
Greek philosophy; mostly they were positively interested, though never 
without critical reserve. 


S. The common ground 


Not every form of Greek philosophy was acceptable to Christians. 
Epicureanism and Scepticism were reiected, in Aristotle and the Stoa 
valuable elements could be found and were often recognized as such. 
The Stoic view of divine Providence was felt to be inspiring. The 
arguments supporting it could serve in the discussion with atheists. So 
they were in fact much later in history, in Aquinas as well as in Leibniz 
and Wolff. Of Stoic ethics a good deal could be assimilated, as St. Am- 
brose did in the structure of his De officiis, which later was integrated 
into the Roman catechism and had quite a long life, still vigorous in our 
days. With Platonic metaphysics, however, the Christians of the first 
centuries felt a real affinity, penetrating the depths of their inner life. 
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For Platonists, indeed, things invisible were far more important than 
things visible. They alone were *'true reality'', and therefore of a far 
greater interest than things here. This world was regarded as essentially 
depending on that other Reality which was the only one to be named 
*Being" in the full and perfect sense. On that Reality this world 
depended, in its beauty and its order, in its origin and its existence. 
**God is good"', He is the cause of all things and He holds the world 
together by his Providence. And soul, this human soul of ours, is of an 
infinite importance. It does not perish after death, but lives on in eter- 
nity, and this in such a condition as corresponds to man's moral life on 
earth. 

That is what Platonists believed on rational grounds. Christians could 
feel at home in these thinking forms and feel supported by them. That 
they assimilated them in order to integrate them in their own belief, is 
beyond doubt. We find it from Justinus on, from Clement and Origen, 
the Cappadocians and St. Athanasius up to Augustine. It does not take 
away that Christians lived essentially from another tradition, which for 
them was absolutely regulative with regard to what could and what 
could not be accepted. Therefore, a Christian would never accept 
anything incompatible with what he had been taught as truth. But he 
would accept that which he could recognize as being in accordance with 
that belief, as deepening and confirming it, and he would integrate that 
in his most intimate inner life. The Platonic doctrine of noetic Being, 
perfect, eternal, and always identical with itself, was of that kind. 


6. The difference of spiritual climate 


In a formal sense philosophy, including Platonism, was very different 
from Christian faith. It was not a closed and well-defined confession, 
such as Dórrie suggests. It has always been a matter founded on rational 
argument. Moreover, up to the end of antiquity it was not a closed 
system. It was open to different opinions, which were accepted by some 
Platonists and reiected by others. This was the case, e.g., in such an 
issue as the transmigration of souls. Platonism, then, was in principle 
always a matter of discussion, Christianity was not. The unity of God 
who was eternally *'together with" his Word was not a subiect of 
discussion, it was a matter of faith. That the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, was another matter of faith, not a matter of discussion. 
In so far as Platonists— we cannot say *'Platonism''—could not accept 
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this, they iust remained alien to Christianity. For Christians this did not 
change the fact that God eternal Light, God eternal and perfect Being, 
Cause of all things existing, God eternal Wisdom and Goodness, could 
be thought of in terms of Platonic metaphysics. This is what Christians 
did. We see it, for example, in Augustine. 


7. Tension and struggle 


The very fact that Platonists and Christians have a profound common 
ground might become a cause of tension, and even of a hard struggle. 
No doubt the core of Christianity, the belief in Jesus Christ as God in- 
carnate, was alien to Platonism as such. Individual persons, having 
grown up with Platonic thinking and Greek culture, might at a certain 
moment in their life be confronted with that new belief and because the 
Christian message claimed to teach *'the way" to God, feel challenged 
to make their choice. For some persons this could be a matter full of 
problems. Not everyone was like Justin, that simple man from Samaria, 
who felt to be **on the way"! in Plato's school, but confronted with the 
Christian message listened to it with an open mind and found there the 
fulfilment of the Jewish prophecies, which proved to be also the fulfil- 
ment of his own deep longing and his burning hope. In Justin's case 
there was neither the intellectual pride of the Greek tradition of civiliza- 
tion, nor the national pride of the Jewish religious tradition. In other 
cases the existing obstacles could appear to be invincible and even be 
worked out into a counter-system, either of Greek philosophical stamp 
combined with traditional Greek religion or semi-religion, or of Jewish 
nationalism following the own exegetical tradition. A Greek counter- 
system was established still under the reign of Marcus Aurelius (c. 178) 
by Celsus, who indeed saw in Christianity the denial of cultural and 
human values. The very growth of Christianity and its spiritual vigour 
lent a certain bitterness to his attack. In Plotinus who knew Christian 
gnostics we find the more consistent attitude of the philosopher, namely 
in the rejection of any **dramatizing'' speech at the level of spiritual Be- 
ing. And certainly he also showed that kind of contempt of &nxa(Oeuot 
which was peculiar to the Platonist. 

Porphyry, a man of a highly spiritual life and of a solid learning, took 
the argument against the Christians over from Celsus. No doubt he was 
a person of considerably higher qualities. Christianity must have ap- 
peared to him a rival movement in the order of spiritual life, dangerous 
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because of its attraction to the masses, and for that very reason of a 
lower standing. For the Jesus of the Evangelists was definitely not the 
type of a philosopher: it was a man who despised learning and 
theoretical insight and had a preference for the uneducated ones. For 
Porphyry as much as for Celsus it was the supposed hostility to civiliza- 
tion which made Christianity detestable and hateful. 

In H. Dórrie's view Platonism had lost much of its influence in the 
fourth century: one school only had been left, and almost all Platonists 
had become Christians. Therefore, so he thinks, Platonism, which had 
been quite successful as a means to win them for the new religion, could 
now be dropped. Those Christian theologians, however, who had 
learned to think in the form of Platonic metaphysics, had integrated 
that philosophy in their Christian life. In the fourth century important 
names could be mentioned. 

The Platonist school of Athens was quite important in the fourth 
century. Iamblichus combined it with a new religious spirit, a kind of 
mysticism, the so-called *'theurgy" (wonder working) and the belief 
that spiritual forces may be given to material things (a kind of 
sacramentalism). Julian, who at the age of 20 was *'initiated into 
Neoplatonism'' by one of Iamblichus' pupils, was in fact not introduced 
to Platonist philosophy in the sense it had for Plotinus and Porphyry, 
but he appears to have been rather drastically overpowered by the arts 
and tricks of initiation rites.?! To have oneself initiated into mysteries 
and return to pagan gods was not infrequent in those days. In Julian's 
case it could be felt as a call to restore the empire by means of the 
restoration of ancestral cults and ancient cultural traditions. His pagan 
reaction was certainly an exponent of the struggle of Hellenism against 
**barbarianism"', but it was essentially a religious movement, organized 
by a man who felt driven by divine forces. Platonism in the theoretical 
sense had not much to do with this, religious exaltation had. 

The wide spread of the Mithras religion, the grateful sympathy Julian 
found in Gaul, and the numerous inscriptions of thanks for his tolera- 
tion edicts found in almost all parts of the Roman empire? testify to the 
resistance of paganism. The history of Hypatia, the able and illustrious 
head of the philosophers' school in Alexandria about the year 400, gives 
a striking illustration of the exasperated violence the conflict between 
Greek civilization and the mass of Christian people could come to. 
Synesius came from Hypatia's circle. He remained in respectful and 
friendly relations with her throughout his life. He must have died short- 
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ly after the year 412, in which Cyril became patriarch of Alexandria. In 
his days Julian's work Against the Galilaeans, written in 363, was quite 
popular and much read. It is remarkable that some seventy years after 
its appearance Cyril found grounds for composing an elaborate refuta- 
tion of it,?? of which the first 10 books are extant. For Cyril who was not 
particularly interested in philosophy, the enemy to be beaten was 
anyway not Platonism. On the side of those who felt to be the losing 
party there must have been a considerable amount of bitterness, as there 
probably was in the case of Hypatia. 

However, Platonism as a philosophy of the transcendent order would 
not perish, because it had long been integrated into the intellectual life 
of leading Christians. This may be seen in the writings of Athanasius 
and Augustine as much as in Boethius. To this extent the Areopagitica 
were no total novelty. Anyway the ps.-Dionysius was not the only one 
nor the first to establish the acceptation of Platonic metaphysics in 
Christian minds. It had entered there since long. 


8. The positive influence of philosophy on Christian thought, and of 
Christian belief on Platonism 


Heinrich Dórrie concluded his lengthy exposition on Platonism and 
Christianity with four negative statements.?^ The first opens as follows: 

**By the often observed inclination of many earlier theologians to 
Platonism no change or deformation of Christianity in its substance has 
been effectuated. Christian doctrine developed according to its own in- 
trinsic laws."' 

So far Dórrie is perfectly right. He goes on: 

*"To the factors which from the outside acted upon it, Platonism 
definitely did not belong. This can with all certainty be seen from the 
dispute that took place about the essence and the nature(s) of Christ.? 
That dispute should have led to very different results when Platonism, 
either within or outside of the Church, could have effected any in- 
fluence worth the name. Never has Platonism touched the substance of 
Christian doctrine."' 

Again, the last sentence is perfectly right. As for the preceding argu- 
ment a few reservations have to be made. For Dórrie **Platonism'' was 
a closed system of a religious nature, a **confession"', incompatible with 
Christianity. Had it really interfered in the theological discussions of 
Nicaea and Chalcedon, that would have been disastrous to Christianity. 
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For exactly those things that are the heart of Christian faith,—that ''the 
Word became flesh'' and that the Son is **of the same substance" as the 
Father— were unthinkable to a Platonist. Therefore Christians had to 
go their own way, and of course they did. 

In a sense this is true. Christian faith lived from its own tradition. 
And the Fathers of Nicaea and Chalcedon had to express that faith as 
clearly as possible, in terms excluding the errors of the day. 

Were these errors identical with Platonism? Probably Dórrie would 
not have gone that far. But he did think that Arianism was essentially 
linked up with Platonism, so that with the rejection of that Christian 
heresy Platonism was condemned too. However, Arius' thoughts about 
the Son of God, who in his view was not eternal, not equal to the 
Father, not even resembling Him, and therefore not able to know Him, 
these thoughts were, after all, rather an independent development, 
hardly of a Platonic character. Fr. Ricken in his earlier cited description 
of the three different developments resulting from the acceptance of 
Platonic ontology, calls it **one possible consequence'';^5 that is to say, 
one from which participation or analogy were excluded. This in sharp 
contradistinction to Eusebius, who might seem to have been fairly close 
to Arius by his subordination of the Son, yet worked it out quite dif- 
ferently, more in line both with Plato's thought and with the testimony 
of Scripture. 

The third **possible'' development on the basis of Platonic ontology 
was the theology of Athanasius. Instead of separating the **hypostases"' 
from each other he emphasizes their essential connectedness. Without 
the Son the essence of the Father is not complete. Just as a light cannot 
be without radiation and a fountain without a river flowing from it, 
likewise God cannot be separated from his Word, his Wisdom and his 
Truth (Orat. c. Arian. I 29). Through his Word God created the world, 
and '*ían image of the Word" was imprinted on the things created 
(Or.c.Ar. II 79). We found Philo's favourite image of the seal in 
Athanasius and Philo's way of speaking of the Word as creator of the 
world, never detached from the Father but always in connection with 
Him. Theologians frequently speak of *timmanence"' with reference to. 
the Son. One had better not. For the divine Word itself remains 
transcendent, even while operating in the world and history. 

Dr. Ricken is perfectly right in remarking that Plato's ontology is 
underlying in Athanasius! theology. *'In so far one must speak of a 
Hellenization of the Christian message", so he concludes. But he 
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hastens to add that in the three cases he dealt with the *'reception"' 
always had at the same time a critical function with regard to the ancient 
conception of being and of the world. For the case of Athanasius he 
explains: *'Athanasius tries by means of Platonic ontology to raise the 
concept of God of the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, starting from 
Christ's historical coming on earth" .? 

We look somewhat astonished at this highly theoretical way of ex- 
pressing Athanasius! achievement. Did the fourth century Greek 
Church-Father really try to correct the philosophical concept of God? 

—8By the way, in speaking of God as 6ó óvxoc óv he used a slightly 
modified Platonic formula and started indeed from a pure Platonic 
metaphysics of transcendent Being.?* Whether in thinking of God as 
essentially **together with"" or never separated from his Logos, Word 
and Wisdom, Athanasius actually combined Aristotle's concept of 
divine Thinking (vómstw vofjecoc) with Plato's óvtog; óv, may be 
legitimately doubted. I do not think so at all. But, after all, did 
Athanasius try to correct or ''lif" any philosophical concept of 
God?—Well, no, he was not interested in such an academic matter. 
What he was doing was simply trying to express as clearly and faithfully 
as possible the faith that lived in the Church since centuries, carefully 
preserved by handing it down from generation to generation, well aware 
that it was a most precious deposit coming from the Apostles.*? 

Dr. Ricken has particularly been concerned with the study of 
Eusebius of Caesarea. Now this author applied to the Son of God the 
same kind of images we found in Philo, who represented the Logos as 
conducting the heavenly powers, images known to us from the early 
Hellenistic treatise IIepi xócuou and taken over by such Platonists as 
Maximus of Tyrus and Numenius.*' The general of a well-ordered army 
and the steersman of a sailing ship, by Eusebius referred to the Word of 
God, probably stem from  Aristotle's famous dialogue Peri 
philosophias.$? Eusebius may have known them from the Alexandrian 
tradition. 

Coming to Athanasius, then, Ricken concludes?: Athanasius does 
not abandon the cosmological concept of the Logos and its theological 
merits; *^he rather tries to modify and to integrate it"'. 

Again, it is the German professor who is speaking. The Greek 
Church-Father Athanasius did not *'try" anything but expressing his 
faith which he knew to be the faith living in the Church. 
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Quite rightly Ricken remarks that in Athanasius, though the Platonic 
ontology of perfect and eternal Being is underlying in his theology, yet 
the spiritual climate is not that of Greek Platonism. A transformation 
of the Greek thinking form has taken place$*: *'the really being (óvtcc 
&v) and true God"! is **the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ^'; in the cen- 
tre of the interest is no longer the relation of God to the cosmos, but His 
nearness to man in Jesus Christ. Ricken speaks of *'the shift of on- 
tological categories'—from the doctrine of hypostases to essential 
connectedness$$—: this comes from the New Testament notion of God: 
it is not a result of philosophical discussion. 

I mentioned earlier Ricken's reply to the present day call for 
**dehellenization"". He has shown that in the theological thought of i7z- 
ter alia Athanasius in fact a dehellenization of Platonic metaphysics has 
taken place. But can we at all do without that form of Greek 
metaphysics? Is it not indispensable to express the strict transcendency 
of God to all things created, and at the same time His unsurpassable 
nearness to man? —Do we have any better or even equivalent thinking 
forms? No, we don't. If we express the relation of Christ to God in 
merely functional terms, we would lose that which Athanasius in his 
struggle against Arianism has gained for the Church. 

This is the iudgment of a man who is well aware of the fact that the 
belief in God has certain ontological implications, and knows that this 
fact has its theological consequences which are connected with 
philosophy. | 

However, Dórrie who after ample discussion thought the matter over, 
does not abandon his theory that (1) Platonism is a systematical unity of 
thought which is absolutely incompatible with Christianity; (2) 
therefore, it could not make any contribution to Christian doctrine. (3) 
Obviously it did not, for if it had done, that must have been mentioned 
somewhere in the records of the history of Church dogma. Well, it is 
not. 

In a second concluding statement he posits: It is an error to think that 
any so-called platonizing theologians of the early Church would have 
had the intention to search in Platonism for any help to solve their own 
problems of faith. 

In this he is right. That is to say, one should not put it in these terms.5* 
Fourth- or fifth-century theologians did not look at Platonism for help 
to solve their own problems. However, what actually happened was 
that, because the Platonic ontology was at the bottom of their minds 
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and was integrated in their own thinking about God and the divine 
Word, they expressed themselves in the terms they used. That was, 
however, nothing outward or incidental. It was not just a method or a 
strategy applied to reach the largest circle of readers, as Dórrie sup- 
posed.*' He was right in calling it an anachronism to represent those 
early Christian theologians as trying to reach clearness in their own 
problems of faith by consulting Platonic philosophers. That is what 
modern theologians may do, ancients did not; they did not have such a 
**Faustic"' attitude of mind, but simply wished to teach, to convince, to 
convert.*? 

Meanwhile, Dórrie himself practised another kind of anachronism, in 
so far as he repeatedly attributes to ancient writers, from Philo of 
Alexandria on to the fourth-century Christian theologians, an attitude 
of mind which may be that of a strict Lutheran or of a Barthian, who 
denies that *^Athens and Jerusalem"' might have anything in common. 
**Faith"' is of a nature totally different from philosophy. Therefore, he 
thinks what these authors do is a mere outward thing, using the words 
and images familiar to their readers, with the purpose to win them over 
to that religious truth which in fact is of another order. Thus, Philo 
spoke to the Hellenized Jews of his day in philosophical language, not 
anyway to deepen their philosophico-religious insight, but—4/o stop 
them "*'philosophizing" and bring them back to ''Moses''.$ And 
likewise the Christian writers and theologians of the first centuries used 
the language of Platonism not at all to add to the philosophical 
understanding of their readers; they used that language simply as an ef- 
fective means to convert the platonizing intellectuals of those days to the 
faith in Jesus Christ,—which was indeed *'something thoroughly 
unhellenical' ."? 

In fact the mentality of those authors was very different. Neither for 
Philo nor for the early Christian theologians was philosophy a mere 
outward form of thinking, an apparatus fit for converting a certain class 
of civilized people, an effective means that could be thrown away after 
having done service."' That is how Dórrie looked at it; it is not how the 
ancients felt about philosophy. Philo of Alexandria loved it indeed"? 
and certainly Clement had made it his own. As much as Philo had done 
with Moses, Clement believed in a deeper penetration of the mysteries 
of Christian faith by philosophical understanding and reflection." 
Others were more detached and not so seldom Plato was unijustly 
criticized on certain details by lack of understanding. This much 
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however may be held: Plato's metaphysics of transcendent and perfect 
being on which all things visible depend has actually become an essential 
and even a fundamental part of Christian thinking from the second 
century onward. And this was not a thing to be lost. 

When in the discussion with Dórrie others pointed to the Areopagitica 
as an example of Christian Platonism which had a notable influence on 
Christian theology, in particular on Aquinas, they could refer to the fact 
that St. Thomas read the De divinis nominibus of the ps.-Dionysius, 
that he commented on the Liber de causis and recognized its Proclean 
origin, and lastly that he read and studied the newly made Latin 
translation by William of Morbecca of Proclus! Elementa theologiae 
(1268), a study of which we find the clearly visible traces in the doctrine 
of God as expounded in the first book of the Summa contra gentiles, 
from ch. 65 on."* To this reference Dórrie replied by making a sharp 
distinction between the Patristic period and the Middle Ages. He men- 
tions the following characteristics."? 

(1) In the 13th century Proclus could make a real contribution to the 
development of a philosophico-theological ontology; in the 4th century, 
however, Plotinus and Porphyry did not exercise any similar influence 
on Christian thought. 

(2) In the 13th century discussions among professionals took 
place—*'ein Streit unter Fachleuten'' —, a thing which never happened 
in the Patristic period.75 

(3) Aristotle's logic was only now implicated in the discussions" and 
became the basis of scholastic ontology. Through the Platonism that 
came from Proclus—this may be granted— Christian doctrine was 
enriched; that is to say, Dórrie explains, **only in the Latin 
West'"'—freilich nur im lateinischen Westen!—4An amazing statement 
indeed. 

We have to take this picture benevolently as a more or less improvised 
reaction to more or less incidental and one-sided information. We have 
iust to forget for a while that the East Mediterranean world is 
distinguished by an unbroken Christian tradition with particularly 
strong Platonic features, stretching from Origen and the Cappadocians 
even to present day Orthodox theology and spirituality,'* a tradition 
which from the fourth- and fifth-century Alexandrian commentators on 
(before Proclus!) combined Plato studies with a solid training in 
Aristotelian logic, starting from Porphyry's Isagoge and the Categories 
up to the perfect scholasticism of John of Damascus, who introduced 
his great encyclopaedic work by a treatise on Aristotelian logic. 
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I am willing to come back to the Latin West, though not so im- 
mediately to the 13th century as is suggested by Dórrie. For in fact, 
Aristotelian logic was taught there long before, and its application to 
theological problems was first made by Boethius, a few decades before 
the works of the pseudo-Dionysius made their appearance. Through 
Boethius" translation Porphyry became the great teacher of logic in the 
Latin West. What was new in the 13th century in the West was not 
Aristotle's logic and its use in theology, but the study of almost all his 
greater school-writings, his physics and metaphysics, his ethics and his 
psychology. These writings, newly translated into Latin, were com- 
mented on by Aquinas, who used the commentaries of Averroes which 
anyway were considerably less platonizing than the earlier commen- 
taries of Avicenna. However, for the sake of its intrinsic interest it 
might be permitted to follow the line of Greek East European thought 
during the same period and make a few marginal notes to it. 


9. Following the East Christian line 


The Alexandrian philosophers school of the 6th century was not par- 
ticularly anti-Christian. Most of the later commentators on Plato and 
Aristotle became Christians and the general tendency was to harmonize 
the two great classical philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. Aristotle's 
logic was a normal part of the Neoplatonic studies but since Porphyry it 
was placed in a particular setting. In metaphysics Plato was mostly 
preferred. This was the kind of philosophy we know from Boethius: he 
was a master of logic, but a Platonist in metaphysics."? The same may be 
said of Leontius of Byzantium, a contemporary of Boethius. He lived 
some twenty years longer and was, much more than his Roman con- 
temporary, involved in the jpolemics against mNestorians and 
Euthychians. In the Christological controversies of the sixth century he 
was one of the first Byzantines to make ample use of Aristotelian con- 
cepts, in particular of the categories. Just as Boethius may be said to 
have laid the foundation of the scholastic method in the Latin West by 
applying Aristotelian logic to theological problems, in the same sense 
Leontius may be named the &exnyóc of Byzantine scholastic. Yet he 
must be seen in connection with Basil the Great and Gregory of Na- 
zianzen, and was a Neoplatonist in the sense of that age. 

A century later Maximus of Chrysopolis, usually called Maximus 
Confessor, became the great defender and interpreter of the Areopagitic 
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writings. These books had rather suddenly appeared in the first part of 
the 6th century and were not yet generally accepted as authentic in 
Maximus' age. He defended their authenticity. More important is that 
he explained these remarkable writings which because of their 
Neoplatonic-Proclean form were often not easy to understand, 
throughout in an orthodox sense. Maximus was the man to do this. For 
not only did he live entirely in the high spirituality of that late Greek 
thought with its cosmic vision of all things coming (gradually) forth 
from God and returning to Him at the end, but he lived that vision in 
the spirit of the prophets and the Apostles. In a time vexed by new 
heresies which were supported by the ruling Emperor, he became truly a 
defensor fidei, both with a singular intellectual perspicacity and with an 
invincible firmness of character. In the seemingly acceptable formula of 
*one will in Christ" he saw immediately the danger involved in 
monophysitic language, namely, that by excessive spiritualization the 
historical Jesus might vanish from sight. Maximus was hard in battle 
and precise in his argument. He was qualified for subtle discussions by a 
study of dialectic which certainly went much further than what Leontius 
knew in that field. Yet dialectic was for him no more than a tool. He 
used it in the service of faith. 

No doubt Maximus desired to live a life of retirement in his 
monastery. But, instead of 7ouxía a life of battle fell to his share, the 
battle of hot controversies to be carried on in faithfulness to the creed of 
Chalcedon. It ended in persecutions, tortures and exile, closed by a cruel 
death. But his work had not been in vain. Maximus' repeated treatment 
of difficulties in the works of Dionysius and of Gregory of Nyssa 
answered a real need of his contemporaries and is still a precious in- 
troduction to the theology and spirituality of these Fathers. Two cen- 
turies later his commentary on the Areopagitica became a bridge by 
which those famous but somewhat obscure writings could find a way to 
the Western world,—a legacy of late Platonism which, however, in that 
rather early age could hardly be understood and assimilated. 

John of Damascus' encyclopaedic work was another bridge. Written 
in the first part of the 8th century the theological part of it was 
translated into Latin as early as the beginning of the 1Oth century.*? C. 
1151 Burgundio of Pisa made his translation of that part of 
Damascenus! work under the title De fide orthodoxa. Geyer?! reports 
about its significance from the point of view of transmission of culture. 
For John handed down the whole tradition of Greek patristic, 
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systematically ordered. The Magister sententiarum Petrus Lombardus 
found here his model and much of his material, and for Aquinas' great 
Summa Damascenus was a continuous source of information. What I 
have to do here is to see how Platonic metaphysics and Aristotelian logic 
have found their place in Damascenus' work. 

John of Damascus was a theologian, essentially concerned with a 
complete, well ordered and well founded description of orthodox faith. 
However, to accomplish the proposed obiect certain conditions had to 
be realized. '*For every craftsman needs a few things for fitting out what 
is achieved. And it is not unbecoming even of the queen to be served by 
a few favourite slaves''.*? John is not in the least shocked by this 
metaphor. On the contrary, he thinks it perfectly fits the case. For logic 
and ontology obviously are prerequisites for theology; they even are the 
first prerequisites. Therefore, in his encyclopaedic work called IIny7 
Yvc9£tc; ''dialectic" gets its place in Part I. John of Damascus thought 
particularly high of the study of logic: he appreciated it as an indispen- 
sable tool for achieving the task he had set himself. 

A few more *'slaves" were needed: Part II gives a short history of 
heresies. In III, the work itself can be taken up. And it is done in a 
highly systematical way, for John knew about scientific method. 

This much about the formal principles. In the 3rd Part (De fide or- 
thodoxa) the tradition of the Areopagitica has the overtone in the doc- 
trine of God: here it is not Aristotle, it is **Christian Platonism"' that 
prevails. God who is the ground of all that is and of all human 
knowledge, is unknowable Himself and ineffable. He did not reveal his 
essence to man, and can be grasped by faith only.? He is above all 
things being, and yet is Being itself: **For He holds Being in its totality 
together within Himself, like an infinite ocean of Being, without 
limits'"'—oióv vt néAa0c o9c(ac &xetpov xai &óptocov.** 

Platonic is the identification with **the Good"' and with Divine Will; 
a Christian particularity, however, is the identification with Being. That 
was not in Proclus, but it was in the ps.-Dionysius,** and in almost the 
whole Patristic tradition before him, of the East Mediterranean line in 
St. Ephraem and in Athanasius, in Gregory of Nazianzus' famous 4th 
theological discourse and in Cyril of Alexandria." It is the word of 
Jahweh to Moses (Ex. III 14), 'Eyo cip ó v in the Septuaginta, a text 
which any educated Greek-speaking reader in later antiquity would 
understand as Philo of Alexandria did, who argued: **God alone has 
veritable being, hence, His virtue alone is real virtue. For the things 
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after Him ''are"' not in the full sense: only by opinion (as opposed to 
well founded knowledge) are they considered to subsist"' —6óEm ó& uóvov 
ogeotávat vouttouévov.** Philo explains: they are only an image (utunua 
xai &netxóviouo) of the Divine Being. 

Philo, indeed, expresses himself in quite Parmenidean terms when 
saying that God alone ''subsists in Being'' (ógéotnxev év 1 eivai), and 
that the **things after Him" are not xaxà x0 eivat. Placed parallel with év 
tQ tiva, the xax& in this formula must be taken simply locally: those 
things ''are not in being". Philo does not even speak of «ó óvtc«c 6v; the 
eivat, viewed from the Exodus text, is enough for him. Evidently that 
does not mean that he denies methexis: things are **images"'. They are 
iust not **Being""-itself. 

In the same way do we find Plutarch speaking in his explanation of 
the meaning of the E on the Delphic temple.*? Here the term óvtcc ov 
appears. In Justin's reply to the question of **What is God"' we find it 
again in unmistakably Platonic terms:?? God is **that which is always 
the same, and is the cause of all things"; moreover, **that perfect Being, 
which can only be seen by the eye of voüc, 1s the cause of all intelligible 
being'""—for a Platonist this implies of all sensible beings too, but in- 
directly—, and lastly, **That Being-itself is beyond all being; it is inef- 
fable and not utterable."' 

Justin is close to Plutarch, indeed. Both of them speak the language 
of Platonists. Exodus 3 is lacking, but Parmenides and Plato are pres- 
ent, as much as they were in Philo. It is Absolute Being, which is felt to 
be inaccessible to human reason, and yet at the same time, as the cause 
of all things being, does it enter the scope of the human mind. 

Athanasius understood the Exodus-text in the same way as Philo, as 
may be seen both in the Epist. De decretis (c.22) and in the De Synodis 
35. In both of these passages Athanasius has to do with a group of 
Semi-Arians who argue in this way: Whatever we say of God, **God"' or 
**Father"', it is only a name. It does not come up to his very Being, but 
touches as it were **what is about Him" (xà mepi a0xóv), not Himself. 
Athanasius answers these opponents of his quite indignantly, saying: 
**You are in a grave error. This impairs both God's unity, as if He were 
a material being, and His existence. You think such terms as **God" 
and ''Father" do not signify the very substance of Him that is, but 
something else? You are wrong. When we hear *'I AM; that is who I 
am"' and *'In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth"', and 
** Hear, Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord"', and '*'Thus says the Lord 
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almighty"',?'! we understand nothing else than the very substance of Him 
that is." 

Did Athanasius not see what those opponents of the Nicene formula 
meant? He did. *'Sure, we are not able to comprehend God's Being", so 
he says, and yet we do understand that He-himself is meant. 

Two centuries later the ps.-Dionysius will open the fifth chapter of his 
work on 7e Divine Names by distinguishing ''supra-substantial 
Being'', which is utterly beyond reason and human speech, from that 
Being-itself which is identical with the Good, and Cause of all that ex- 
ists. Now Dionysius, who had so much influence in the East as well as in 
the West of Europe, was certainly a Christian Platonist. In his trans- 
position of Proclus' theology he presupposes a ''supra-substantial 
Good"' dwelling in an inaccessible light, before he comes to speak about 
the Good as Providence, divine Love and universal Cause. He corrects 
Neoplatonism by teaching that the divine Love is éxoxaxtxóc, that is, it 
**seeks the other"', and that it does not spring at some lower ontological 
level but is the very Love of God as found in Scripture.?? Nevertheless, 
the same author sometimes expresses himself in terms which, though 
one may say that by his clear ontological distinction drawn between the 
one transcendent Cause and the many things created by it he had ex- 
cluded pantheism, might give rise to pantheistic interpretations. God 
who is Being-itself, gives their being to all things existing. /n a sense He 
is present in the created things. The formula of God as dator formarum 
might arise. But worse things could follow. The notion of &zeigovy, when 
absorbed into the absolute One might lead to the equation of God- 
absolute-Being to the **Nothing"'. Of course this was done, and not only 
in the Western world of Europe. 

Dionysius and his Latin translator Scotus Eriugena had given a 
Christian version to that mighty thought of Proclus that all things 
spring from one Source, and by a reverse motion return to it. However, 
the principle of interdependence was not necessarily implied in it, nor 
that of the '*'helplessness'' of God. For in the Christian version the 
return is a matter of the free decision of the returning subject, and the 
First Cause is the almighty God. Yet, if in our days we hear somebody 
saying to God ** You can't help it; you depend entirely on us'',—a new 
form of excusatio providentiae—, or hear another in a Catholic convent 
telling that **it is an honour for God that we care for Him, just as itisa 
benefit for us that He cares for us"', and lastly, if we hear some 
**pastor"' telling us that **tman needs men and God needs us"' ,—all these 
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and similar stories flow from that one source: Proclus and the 
Areopagitica. These are late echos. There have been many earlier ones. 

Ich weif, dafl ohne mich Gott selbst kein Nu kann leben, wrote some 
mystic author in the seventeenth century. Was this P/atonism? Plato, 
anyway, was not responsible for such thoughts. For he has never dreamt 
of reciprocity between the transcendent zapáóevyua and its imperfect 
eixóvec. Nor is there anything like that in Plotinus. 

On all these grounds it does not seem quite reasonable to find 
precisely in the Proclus line of Neoplatonism the source of a positive 
contribution to Christian doctrine, much more so than in the earlier 
forms of Platonism, including that of the fourth century.?? First, this 
particular preference for the later kind seems to ignore the fact that in 
Augustine the Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry has been converted 
into a Christianized Platonic metaphysic. Second, it passes over the 
undeniable fact that Augustine's Platonism prevailed in the Middle 
Ages up to the thirteenth century, that it lived vigorously on, inter alia 
in Anselm of Canterbury, and in the height of scholasticism flourished, 
e.g. in Bonaventura. Whether or not one is willing to give these Chris- 
tian thinkers the honourable predicate of *'philosophers''?* is not rele- 
vant, for anyway they were Christian Platonists. Lastly,—and this is 
certainly not the least important point—it is evident that the Proclean 
kind of Platonism viewed from the side of Christian doctrine has given 
rise to at least as many and perhaps even graver deviations than the 
earlier kind. 

Heinrich Dórrie has been concerned with Platonism in the earlier 
centuries of Christianity. Had he had the time to follow the history of 
Platonism further, he would certainly have come across the above- 
mentioned facts. Moreover, he might have observed that the present day 
predilection for Proclean Neoplatonism results from a particular 
development of modern logic. Many philosophers of recent decades 
find fault with Augustine's way of identifying the Word of God with the 
intelligible world of Platonism, as it had been done before for instance 
by Origen, and was also done by Gregory of Nyssa. They hold that in 
the line of Proclus a more acceptable form of assimilating Platonic 
metaphysics has been realized. This conviction may be found, e.g., in 
Werner Beierwaltes" work on Proclus,?? and it is also present in Klaus 
Kremer's study on the impact of Neoplatonic philosophy of Being on 
Aquinas,?* a work which by its one-sided approach might indeed give 
the impression that Proclus and the Areopagitica were the only, or at 
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least the chief gates by which ''Platonism"" entered the mind of 
Aquinas.?' This was apparently Heinrich Dórrie's impression in his 
discussion with Roman Catholic German theologians and philosophers 
held at Salzburg, in the Summer of 1980. 


10. Characteristics of East Christian Platonism 


Taking up the line of Dórrie's particular concern we may now ask the 
following question: 

In what sense does the East Christian world of spiritual life and ec- 
clesiastical thought as a whole claim to be **Platonist'', mentioning this 
as their most proper distinctive? What do they mean by that predicate? 

By way of reply I shall quote four testimonies. The first is of Origen 
of Alexandria, Contra Celsum VII 46. In the preceding section Celsus 
has been quoted, expounding Plato's metaphysics, in which Being is 
opposed to Becoming, the object of knowledge of the mind to the object 
of eyesight; things intelligible to things visible. And what the sun is to 
visible things—cause both of their existence and of the fact that they are 
seen—, this is what God is to intelligible things: He enables the mind to 
think and know, and is the cause of the existence of all intelligible be- 
ings, while He himself is above them and above the order of knowledge 
of intelligible objects. He can be grasped only by a certain indescribable 
power. But Celsus thinks that Christians are mostly not able to under- 
stand these things, since they are &xa(Osuxot. 

In his reply Origen takes the part of the simple believers who have 
been greatly underrated by his opponent. He does not say a word 
against the doctrine. On the contrary, he is not willing to raise objec- 
tions to **good teachings". However, what Celsus did not see, is that 
those common people who live pure lives and worship God the Creator 
of the universe, do distinguish between being and becoming, things in- 
telligible and things visible. In fact, **they look, as they have learnt, not 
at the things which are becoming, which are seen and on that account 
temporal, but at the higher things, which are not seen, because their 
nature lies outside the realm of sense-perception"'. *'The disciples of 
Jesus look at the things that are becoming, using them as steps to the 
contemplation of intelligible things. For from the created things of the 
world they ascend to the invisible things of God. And they do not stop 
there, but they ascend to the eternal Power of God and, in a word, to his 
Divinity" '.?* 
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Second, Athanasius, Orat. contra Arianos III 52-53. The Jews had 
asked: '*How can this person who is a man, be God?" Equally the 
Arians ask the question: How can he, when he is God, become a 
man?"' (III 27). Athanasius replies: These two questions are closely 
related. Those who ask them do not see that the Scriptures speak of Him 
in two ways, both as God, in the full sense, and as man, since He has 
taken the human flesh. For it is not said in Scripture that He *&has come 
in a man"', as He did before and has dwelt in saintly persons. It is said 
that *'the Word became flesh"', and that is different (III, 29-30). Being 
God, He became man for our sake, so that man would take part in the 
divine nature. For this is the meaning of ''redemption"': because He 
who is God put on human flesh and made it his own, therefore and 
through it man has been really delivered from sin and from his mortal 
state; that is, man has been *'deified"' (III 33). Athanasius uses the term 
0corotno:; which does not mean that man has been **made God", but 
that the human flesh is sanctified, so that man by adoption has taken 
part in the nature of God and may have share in eternal life, the curse 
from sin being removed because of Him who is in us. 

Athanasius goes on explaining texts. In 52 he is explaining Luc. 2, 52: 
** As Jesus grew up he advanced in wisdom and in favour with God and 
men"'.?? *Moral progress is proper to men", Athanasius comments. 
*YThe Son of God, however, could not make any progress, since He was 
perfect in the Father. But He humbled himself for our sake, that in His 
humbling we on the other hand might be able to increase. And that 
moral growth of ours is nothing other than detaching ourselves from 
things sensible and coming to the Word Himself." 

T6 &gíoxacÜat x&v atoOnxov. ^" That is quite Platonic indeed. It need 
not imply total renouncement of visible things; it does imply inner 
detachment. And could one say that, by being Platonic, such a 
detachment is not essential to Christian life? I should not say so. The 
great John Henry Newman did not find a problem in it. Yet his transla- 
tion goes a bit too far on the way of *'renouncement"'. 


Third, Gregory Palamas (14th century) in his discussion with the 
Aristotelian Barlaam. Palamas, son of a distinguished family in Con- 
stantinople, had at an early age opted for the monastic life. When the 
so-called **hesychasm"' of the Athos monks was brought into derision 
by Barlaam, who denied that there could exist anything like an im- 
mediate ''seeing" of God beyond the rational knowledge by means of 
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the intellect, and therefore asserted that the professed *'seeing"" of the 
divine Light was nothing but seeing some created light, Palamas stood 
up to plead the cause of the hesychasts.'?! He conducted the defence 
both by philosophical arguments and by religious experience. He rejects 
the doctrine of an intellect separate from the body as a major ''Greek"' 
error,!?—Aa theory which, in fact, might be deduced from Aristotle, De 
anima III 5, and was actually derived from it by the Arabic commen- 
tator Averroes and by Western Averroists. He also rejects Aristotle's 
doctrine of God as a scientifically provable theorem in which the 
**substance" or essence of God would have been expressed. There is no 
scientific knowledge of God, to be reached by man's intellectual 
faculties, as was held by Barlaam. But there is indeed an intelligence 
which belongs to the human body and, since the body is by no means to 
be despised, is a legitimate and indispensable way to God. Correcting 
: Neoplatonism, Palamas declares that the higher faculty of reason in 
man has to be located in the heart.'?? There, in our heart of hearts, it 
dwells **as in a treasure-house"', where it is purified and concentrated, 
and thus finds back its proper substance and may sometimes transcend 
itself and converse with God.'^* 

This then is actually *'seeing the invisible Light'', not a created light, 
but really the Light of God, a sight which may be given to man by 
grace.!?* 

This is in fact, so we might say, a beautiful example of Christian 
Platonism. For here we find Plotinus' doctrine of voóc as the only 
possible way to approach to God fully preserved: not as altogether 
coming up to Him, yet as the nearest approach. 

The vision of the Highest, which **may"' be given by grace, offers 
another interesting example. For Palamas reflects on the Light *'going 
out" from God and God's very essence, asking: is the Light *'secon- 
dary"', because it is **about Him"? Is it created? No, it is not, he replies, 
for God is one and indivisible, and the Light belongs to Him and cannot 
be separated from Him. ^5 

With some surprise we find Palamas here speaking exactly in the same 
way as Athanasius, when confronted with the Semi-Arians about 
Antiochia. 


Fourth: Sergius Boulgakoff, archpriest of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, former professor at the university of Moscow, after 1917 pro- 
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fessor at the Russian Institute of Orthodox Theology in Paris, wrote as 
follows on the creation of the world: 

**God is the creator of the world, which He created from nothing. 
God does not seek to complete Himself by the world; but in His 
goodness He wishes that non-being takes part in Being, and that His 
image be reflexed in it. The creation of the world ex nihilo is the work of 
Love, of almightiness and divine Wisdom. The Holy Trinity is im- 
mediately turned towards the world through the Word, by means of 
which all things were made (Joh. I, 3); the Son is the hypostasis which 
creates the world, the cosmiurgic hypostasis, which by pronouncing a 
word creates the ideal existence of the world. But the Holy Spirit, too, 
achieves, vivifies, and gives reality to the world. The images of this 
world have eternal foundations (xagaóstyuoxa) in God, and these eternal 
seeds of being,'^* plunged in non-being, produce the spiritual world, the 
angels ('the heaven") and the earthly world (*'the earth"). The spiritual 
organism of these eternal prototypes of being constitutes the primordial 
and unique principle of the world in God, the divine Wisdom, whom 
**the Eternal possessed in the beginning of His ways, before He made 
any of His works from ever and ever"','^ and she **was by Him, His 
handmaid''^... daily His delight, rejoicing always in His 
presence", —'*The head and centre of creation is man: *'and my delights 
were with the sons of men", Wisdom says (Prov. 8, 31)". 

And on the aim of redemption:''' *^The salvation of mankind lies in 
deification of the human nature"', which he explained in the preceding 
lines, saying: *tThrough Him (sc. God-himself who became man) the 
divine nature has put on the nature of men, without destroying it, like 
fire reddening iron; so He gave man salvation, eternal life in God, even 
here in the midst of afflictions, and in the coming age in the life of 
resurrection." (That then is salvation for all); **for individual man 
salvation is to appropriate this gift by a personal effort. For deification 
is neither a physical nor a magic action oz man, practised from without, 
but an inner action, a work of grace, in man. This work is achieved with 
the active help of human liberty, and not without our knowing it. It is 
the life in Christ, under the working of the Holy Spirit." 

The reader who is well up in Athanasius! Logoi against the Arians"? 
hears very familiar sounds in Boulgakoff's work on *'Orthodoxy''. 
Certain features which in the Christian churches of the West have 
disappeared almost completely are fully present in the work of this 
leading Russian theologian of the first part of our century. They are 
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certainly too deeply rooted in the hearts of the East Christian people to 
suppose only for a moment that they are less vigorously living in the 
present generation. Leaving such theological £opoi as *'the creation 
through the Son"' and *'deification of man"! I shall now try to answer 
our question. 


In what, then, is East Christianity distinguished by Platonism, as 
their own theologians always say? 

(1) East Christians really look up from visible things to the Invisible, 
which is to them more fully real. Things are for them ''images" of a 
perfect archetype, and *'signs'' of the presence of God. 

(2) Without being disloyal to this world, they truly keep their distance 
from the visible things, penetrated by the conviction that the Invisible is 
so much better. 

(3) Platonism which, though the mass of the people do not know it, is 
perpetually present in their view of man and the world, is truly Chris- 
tianized in their inner life. 

(4) All this is so, not only in the meditations of monks and the 
theoretical reflections of theologians, but it lives in the hearts of simple 
people of the country, men and women. 

And this is, I think, **Christian Platonism"'. May we not describe it as 
**Christianity fed by Platonism in its innermost life''? This is, anyway, 
how it meets us in the concrete life of simple people. 


11. Objections of Heinrich Dórrie 


Since Dórrie regarded Platonism as a closed dogmatical system, he 
could come to consider it a **dishonesty" when in a quotation, even a 
long one, a few lines were left out. Eusebius! way of quoting Plotinus 
Enn. V 1 offers a striking example to Dórrie of what he thought to be a 
deliberate form of misleading the reader, to me an instance of 
misunderstanding an author's intentions on the part of the German in- 
terpreter.'!? For one cannot say that Eusebius, who had already quoted 
a large part of Enn. IV 7, had left the reader without information about 
Plotinus' doctrine of Soul, nor can it be said that, by quoting V I, 4.1-9 
(the ascent from the visible to the intelligible), and next V 1,5.3-7 (in 
which it is asked **who is the Father of Noüs, the simple who had to 
precede the multiple"), he would have hidden from the reader that for 
Plotinus the Noüs was not the highest God. Again, Eusebius' quotation 
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from V 1,6 shows clearly that the great No(üs is second, not first; 
moreover, since *'all perfect beings are productive" —x&vxa 6ca. xéAeta 
Yevv&—it is clear that there will be something ''after'" Noüs. However, 
what Eusebius wishes to bring out here, is the relationship between the 
Father (xó yevvrjoav) and that which has sprung from Him, Noüs. Does 
not that account for the leaving out of the few lines about Soul and for 
passing immediately from 44 to 50? 

The following lines, however, do not treat of the love of the Creator 
to his creature, as Dórrie supposed. For in Plotinus' way of thinking it 
was excluded that **the Father" would **long for" (xoci) anything out 
of himself. And indeed, it is clearly expressed in the following lines that 
the yeyevvnuévov is the subject which '*longs for'' and loves the vyevvrisav. 

Dórrie finds the same kind of *'dishonesty"' —incompleteness in a 
quotation—in Amelius' comments on the opening chapter of the gospel 
of John. The disciple of Plotinus found in that chapter the /ogos of 
Heraclitus, and with that notion he found himself on familiar ground. 
Not so, of course, with the words xai ó AóYoc o&p£ évévexo. What was said 
in these words was completely alien to his mind. He could not do 
anything with them and consequently left them out. **He cancels that 
sentence'', Dórrie says,''^ supposing that the Platonist, just as the 
Christian Eusebius, wished to construct a seeming consensus of Greek 
philosophy and Christianity,—a fiction, Dórrie comments, for in fact 
Platonism was hostile towards and incompatible with Christianity. 

Well, in a certain situation, say that of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
hostility might indeed arise on the part of those who more and more 
found themselves in a minority position. However, it need not be an act 
of hostility to be silent about words which are not relevant to one's 
argument. Amelius' silence about what was alien to his mind was, in 
fact, the best thing he could do. 

In his analysis of Ambrosius, De /saac,!? Dórrie shows a better 
understanding for the way in which educated Christians of those days 
could read the books of Platonists and take a delight in what these 
books offered them of deep spiritual life and insight. He even grants 
that reading the  Pl/atonici brought an enrichment to those 
Christians,—''though it included considerable risks"! 


An enrichment—yet, so heretical 


As a support of his radical antithesis of Platonism to Christianity, 
placed at the outset of the long essay *Die andere Theologie', Dórrie 
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reports the following story. *'I met with many theologians who, being 
wholly Christians, were not able to reproduce the thinking habits of 
Platonism (with the semi-apologizing objection **because all of that is 
so heretical")^' .!!$ 

It reminds me of that great Byzantine scholar Michael Psellus and his 
personal experiences. Psellus was the head of the School of Philosophy 
at Constantinople in the 11th century. He took his charge in a broad 
sense: Greek science, literature, philosophy, and even religion in its 
apocalyptic form, such as appears in the so-called Chaldaean Oracles, 
all of that belonged to his field. As a Christian he studied philosophy in 
close relation with theology: Greek culture was for him a preparation of 
the mind to that which was best and perfect, namely Christianity. From 
Plato he had learned to practise science as a preparation to the abstract 
thinking of philosophy; likewise, philosophy had to be practised as a 
training of the mind for that highest of all sciences, theology. 

One day this earnest scholar was formally accused of being too much 
concerned with pagan Platonism. The attack came from a very 
distinguished and qualified person, Psellus' old school friend and col- 
league at the university, Xiphilinus, then director of the School of Law 
at Constantinople, who had become a jurist of great repute. Xiphilinus 
was a practically minded man; he wanted the solid basis of experience 
and strict logical argument. He disliked Platonism, rejected allegorical 
interpretation (practised by Psellus according to the style of late 
Platonist schools), did not believe in contemplation (from the tenth 
century cultivated in rather an excessive form in Byzantine 
monasteries), and was much concerned with Aristotelean logic. 

Psellus answered in a long letter. He accepts logic as an instrument, 
but does not exclude philosophy, in the sense of a metaphysic of being, 
from the proper field of theology. Paganism? To be sure, the ancient 
Greeks were pagans, and the Neoplatonists as well. Yet the ancient 
Greeks laid the foundations of our culture, and there is so much of good 
and beautiful and true in their writings that we have to read and study 
them. Plato was wrong in this and that, but Aristotle too was in error in 
quite a number of questions, not the least in theology. Neoplatonists too 
had their pagan errors. And yet, there has been no greater philosopher 
than Plato. He alone attained to the greatest height that can be reached 
by human reason, and he alone of philosophers can truly be called a 
precursor of Christianity. By lifting the mind to be Invisible and 
systematically reflecting on its structure, he was truly a theologian and 
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much more a philosopher than Aristotle. Which does not dispense us 
from carefully studying Aristotelian logic). '' 

And Psellus held an honourable epitaphium when his friend 
Xiphilinus died. 


12. Athanasius again 


Till here we have touched on Athanasius only in passing by. Yet the 
chief work of this fourth-century Father, the Discourses against the 
Arians, is so important for our present inquiry that I think it correct to 
consider it more closely before drawing our final conclusions. 

In defending the Nicene formula Athanasius' problem was: Is Christ 
the true and eternal Son, proper to the substance of the Father, or is hea 
creature? (I 9) He replied: The Son is eternally Son, He is not a creature. 
In this way the Scriptures speak of Him. It is also implied in the notion 
of **Son"; and it is implied in the images used in Scripture: **fountain of 
living waters" (I 19), *tradiance"" and *'Light"' (I 12), and also in the 
term ''image"' itself (eixoóv or xapaxc^p); for there is no light without 
radiance, no fountain without waters flowing from it, nor is there an 
"image" without an original. Moreover, the image or stamp, for 
faithfully rendering the original, must be eternal and unalterable (I 22). 

Fundamental mistakes of the Arians are: (1) They speak about God 
and his **begetting'' as if He were a man; (2) By introducing the notion 
of time into the relationship of the Father and the Son they iritroduce 
not only a language which is alien to Scripture—&yévvrcoc (or àvévncoc) 
does not occur in it (I 13, I 30)—, but they also bring an absurdity into 
it, concluding that, if both of them are &vévvnxot, they are brothers (I 
14). By their first-mentioned mistake they continually misunderstand 
the images used in Scripture. 

A few remarks. 

(a) Athanasius argues entirely from Scripture. He is not interested in 
philosophy, though he is obviously a well-trained logical thinker, as 
may be seen from his analysis of such notions as *'Son"', **Father"', and 
**generating'', and from his ability to distinguish precisely in what the 
Arians were wrong. 

(b) However, he has the Platonic metaphysic of the óvxoc óv, as opposed 
to created things, in his mind; God is perfect Being, eternal and 
unalterable. And since the Son is **proper to His substance"', the Son is 
eternal and unalterable, too. In this Athanasius thinks of God not 
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otherwise than Philo of Alexandria, Plutarch of Chaeronea and Justin 
Martyr. 

(c) Properly speaking Athanasius uses the terms for *'taking part in"' 
(uexéxetv, uexouoía, uexox*)) exclusively of creatures. All things partake of 
the Son, in virtue of the Spirit which comes from Him. Thus **man par- 
takes in divine nature"! by partaking in the Son, by grace and as a gift of 
the Spirit. But the Son himself partakes of nothing (II 16). 

(d) This is his starting-point in the sections I 15 f. In their profane way 
the Arians think of God's *'begetting"" as if it would imply division. 
Hence, they deny that God could have a Son, and that the Son is made 
**from the nothing"'. Against this Athanasius argues: If the Son is a 
creature, then he is called *'Son"' and ''God" and Wisdom by par- 
ticipation (xaxà uecouotav), as all creatures are. Now, of what does he 
take part? Of the Spirit? But the Spirit itself takes from the Son, as he 
himself says. It remains only to say that he partakes of the 
Father. — From the substance of the Father"', no doubt, for how could 
he do otherwise? —But we must say that **what is from the substance of 
the Father" and wholly proper to Him (ttov aóxob oójav), is the Son. 
For *that God is wholly partaken"', is the same as saying that He 
**begets". And what else does this signify but the Son? 

I had to render the argument precisely, because there is a certain 
misunderstanding about Athanasius' use of the notion of participation. 
Some theologians are wont to say that the term is essential to 
Athanasius' theology. That statement, however, is a bit confusing. For 
it suggests that this Greek Father expressed his doctrine of the Trinity by 
preference in terms of participation. And that is not the case. For him, 
participation was the correct term to express the relation from God to 
man, and this was Platonic, indeed. For in Plato **participation"' is no 
partnership of equal rights and at the same level. Therefore, it is in 
principle not the right term to signify the relation of the Father and the 
Son. And for that reason Athanasius says: **The Son does not partake 
of anything". If, none the less, he speaks of *'total participation"', he is 
well aware of the fact that this is rather a self-contradictory notion, 
anyway quite an unplatonic usage of the term, as Heinrich Dórrie would 
not have failed to remark. However, by himself Athanasius did not 
speak of *'taking part"! to express the relation of the Son to the Father, 
but he always uses the images found in Scripture: those of the fountain, 
of radiation, and of *'perfect image'' or *'stamp"'. 

(e) Here another terminological particular has to be noticed. In 
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Athanasius seixov takes a different sense from the classical use of 
language. For Plato, namely, the eixov was always deficient compared 
to the original, and of a lower level, whereas for Athanasius, when 
speaking of the Son, it is the **perfect image" of which it can be said 
that *^he that has seen me, has seen the Father"' (Joh. 14, 9). 

This is another instance of unplatonic usage of seemingly Platonic 
language. The case is interesting, since it gives new light on Philo's 
language as well. For Athanasius this much is clear: when he speaks of 
the Son, *image" means for him *'full or perfect expression of the 
original". Therefore he gives preference to the terms xórog or xapaxcfjo, 
the *'stamp'' or ''print" of an engraved image. The '*likeness"' is no /ess 
than is implied in the term eixov as it was meant by Plato; on the con- 
trary, it is definitely greater: it must be perfect and complete. I reminded 
earlier of Zeno of Citium's use of «ónxoc to explain experience. As for 
ogpaYic— Philo's favourite term—, one must remember that a seal is a 
mark of authenticity: in the simile of the architect it indicates that the 
visible world is really made by the Father, through the Son. So in Philo, 
so in Athanasius too (Or.c. Ar. II 79f.). In this sense it may have a bear- 
ing on certain kinds of Gnosis. 

That is, at least, one aspect of it. The other is that of resemblance, by 
which in seeing the creatures we are reminded of the Maker. 

(f) The Son is not directly present in created things, by indwelling and by 
nature. That could be called *immanentism'"', a term which, in fact, is 
sometimes used by theologians, but should rather be avoided. In man he 
may be present by indwelling, through grace. 

(g) Athanasius shares his unplatonic use of the term eixov with Gregory 
of Nyssa who declares: the image (sixov) is only in so far an image as it 
has a perfect likeness with the archetypon; in so far as that is not the 
case, it is no image.''* With Gregory of Nyssa Athanasius also shares 
the conviction that in beholding the cosmic order and beauty and the 
infinite variety of living beings, animals and plants, man can by analogy 
infer, to a certain extent at least, what the Maker of the £pya is like.''? 
For the £pya bear the stamp of the image of the Son. 

Dionysius the Areopagite does not think otherwise on the created 
world. In his Epist. IX 2 he refers to the three forms of existence 
distinguished by Proclus, Elem.theol. 65: xax' atxíav, xa8' UrapEw and 
xax& ué8eEvv. The God who transcends all thinking is the universal cause; 
intelligible Being, divine **providences"' or /ogoi, in D.N. 5, 8 spoken of 
a npooptop.ot, is the archetypal Being which exists xa£' Uxoap&w, while all 
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things created exist by participation. This is, no doubt, a Platonic way 
of thinking. 


Till here my remarks. My final question concerning Athanasius is: 
What is the bearing of Platonic metaphysics on his theological thought? 
On the one hand it must be said that the defense of the óuooóctog did not 
square at all with the Platonic way of thinking. For Platonism assumed 
degrees of Divinity, while the Nicene creed excluded such a doctrine. 
From this point of view Arianism, which introduced the Son as a *'sec- 
ond God", appears much more in line with Platonism, even though this 
thesis does not hold as good as it might seem. For the way in which 
Arius separated the Son altogether from the Father, denying any 
likeness and asserting that the Son could not know the Father, was as 
unplatonic as it was unscriptural. 

On the other hand, Platonic metaphysics took an essential place in 
Athanasius! theological thought. God is perfect and eternal Being, 
unalterable in itself and paradigmatical in view of things to be created. 
This is valid both with reference to the Father and to the Son. It cannot 
be said that this Platonic thinking-form was to Athanasius something 
outward, which could be abandoned as soon as Platonists would have 
accepted Christian faith. For him it was the only and therefore in- 
dispensable expression of what the belief in the one God meant; in- 
dispensable not only for apologetic purposes, but for Christian living 
and thinking itself, since our own mind asks for an expression of the 
belief in God, the Father and the Son, in terms of being. It is from an 
inner need and own spiritual insight that Christians have come to 
Platonic metaphysics, in so far as it confirms and deepens the belief they 
learned from Scripture and the tradition of the Church. Certainly, it 
does occur that philosophy speaks against Christian faith. And in those 
cases, of course, a Christian has to speak against philosophy. 
Athanasius did so on several points, sometimes by misunderstanding of 
Platonic doctrine, sometimes rejecting it for good reasons. Plotinus, 
e.g., uses the image of light saying that the One is the Divine Light in the 
full and primary sense, whereas the first circle of light which shines 
around it—''Light from Light'' —, No(üs or divine Being, is light in a 
secondary sense. To this doctrine Athanasius opposes a vigorous rejec- 
tion: the Son is the Divine Light itself, not a secondary light. And in the 
Nicene Creed the formula **Light from Light'' is used, not to express a 
derived and secondary character, but the ownness and sameness of 
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*substance"" of the Son with the Father, just as for Athanasius and 
many fourth-century Christians the word eixcov when used of Christ did 
not mean a partial or imperfect likeness, but a true and complete 
likeness, as might be seen, e.g., in 2 Cor. 4.4 and Col. 1.15.'?? 

There are many passages in which the N. T. writers speak of the Son in 
terms of **becoming'': Jesus grows up and increases in wisdom, there 
are things he does not know, and the afflictions of the human flesh are 
attributed to him. **For our sake", Athanasius explains. For all these 
things are said of Him according to his human nature; for He took the 
human flesh on Him, so that we might take part in Divine nature. That 
is the gospel of Christ, and it can only be explained in terms of being. 

Certainly, Athanasius was not interested in philosophy for 
philosophy's sake. But that is not saying that the form of Platonic 
metaphysics was accidental to him and a mere outward thing. How fatal 
it was to introduce terms of time into our speaking of God, could be 
seen from the case of Arius. A correct form of metaphysics could not be 
abandoned and can never be abandoned without causing essential harm 
to our understanding of divine Truth itself. 


Conclusion 


The preceding inquiry might be helpful to answer certain questions 
left to us by Heinrich Dórrie in his long essay *Die andere Theologie". 
He posited: 

(1) that Platonism, since it differed in every respect from Christianity, 
could not influence Christianity in any way. 

(2) that apparently it did not, since no contribution of Platonism to 
Christian doctrine has been recorded in the officially formulated 
documents of the Church. 

We have to answer: 

Ad (1). Platonism shared with Christianity a few basic views which 
might be described as follows: 

(a) that visible things are no primary reality, existing by and through 
themselves; 

(b) that by their imperfection visible things point to and require a 
perfect and absolute reality, primary being and founded in itself; 

(c) that this invisible reality is of an infinitely higher significance and 
value than that of visible things depending on it; 

(d) that this fundamental fact has to rule our life and conduct; 
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(e) that it implies the infinite value of the human soul, and therefore, 

of the individual person. 
Ad (2). Platonic philosophy gave to these facts a rational form of 
expression, which by Christians could be recognized as being in 
accordance with what they had learned from Scripture, but at the same 
time as deepening and confirming their Christian belief. 

In this way Platonism did contribute to the expression of Christian 
faith in the Trinitarian and Christological dogma of the fourth and fifth 
centuries; moreover, it contributed to the spiritual life of Christians, 
from the second century on. 

Evidence. The evidence of this may be found 
(1) in many Christian authors, from Justin Martyr, Clement and Origen 
on to Augustine. It did not have to wait for Proclus and the 
Areopagitica. 

(2) In the formulated dogma of the Christian Church, from Nicaea (325) 
up to Chalcedon (451) and later. 

This was rightly remarked by that great scholar Adolf von Harnack, 
though he failed in his interpretation and evaluation of the established 
facts. 


NOTES 


! Basel, Kupferstichkabinett No. 1914, 318, dated 1527. 

? A doctor thesis in the Faculty of Divinity at the University of Aarhus. 

! Published in Theol. Rundschau 36 (1971) 285-302 (2H. Dórrie, P/latonica minora, 
München 1976, 508-523). 

^  O.c., Plat.min. 518. 

* 1 S2. 

$  O.c., 522. 

' First in a lecture to the same circle of scholars meeting at Góttingen, Jan. 1971, 
published in 7heol. Rundschau 36 (1971) 303-320, entitled *Zehn Jahre Forschung zum 
Thema Platonismus und Kirchenváter'; next, "Wie platonisierten Christen?' in Vig.Chr. 
28 (1974) 15-28. 

* Friedo Ricken S. J., 'Zur Rezeption der platonischen Ontologie bei Eusebios von 
Kaisareia, Areios und Athanasios', in Theol.u.Philos. 53 (1978) 321-352. 

* | Denzinger-Schónmetzer, Enchir. Symb. 1976, nr. 40. 

'! [ cite John Henry Newman's translation in the volume Se/ect Treatises of S. 
Athanasius in controversy with the Arians (Oxford 1853) 296. Ricken refers to c. Ar. III 
29, which indeed treats of **the double account of the Saviour'' contained in Scripture, 
but does not mention the ''sanctification of the flesh"! in the incarnation of the Word, and 
through Him of all mankind, by participation. 
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! [nthe greater work De grondsiag van onze zekerheid ( — The basis of our certitude. On 
the problems of the Church today. In Dutch, Assen 1977) I introduced a critical treatment 
of Schillebeeckx's **Jesus'', Küng's **Christ sein" and W. Kasper's *'Jesus der Christus"' 
(1974) by expounding the pAilologico-historical method inaugurated by **our" Erasmus 
and, after the rationalism of the 17th and 18th centuries, developed into what is rather 
pretentiously called the **historico-critical'" method of the 19th century—in fact, it is not 
so *'critical"" as it claims to be—which towards the end of the century haunted the minds 
of reformatorian, including Anglican theologians and Churchmen, and, after having been 
successfully met by Karl Barth and a few others who in the third decade of the 20th cen- 
tury *heard"' again the message of the Son of God in Scripture and preached it in an im- 
pressive way, has increasingly taken possession of the minds of theologians and, in par- 
ticular after the 60s, haunts the minds of Catholic theologians as well. The three works of 
1974 mentioned above show the traces of Harnack's hellenization-thesis and of the 
**religionsgeschichtliche Schule"' of the first decades of this century in quite an obvious 
way.—9On Ricken (1978) infra, p. 32 f. See further my forthcoming Studies in Plato and 
Platonism (- Mnemos. Suppl. 92, Leiden 1985), Ch. VI, nn. 5 and 6. 

? n: Theol.u.Philos. 56 (1981) 1-46. 

i Thetexts with ampler information are given in my Greek Philos. III, under 1303c. Cf. 
also 1303b: the divine Logos as charioteer conducting the powers. 

!'! Further referred to as opif. 

i5 Ch. IX of my Philosophia (BIAOXOQOIA), Part I, Studies in Greek Philosophy, 
(Assen 1970): 'Some controversial points of Plato interpretation reconsidered', III, 
194-209. 

'* [n the summer of 1983, while I was working on the present chapter, J. C. M. van 
Winden, too, was concerned with the problem of **The World of Ideas in Philo of Alex- 
andria'', opif. 24-25. His explanation of these chapters, which I think perfectly correct, 
appeared in this Journal in the same year, Vig.Chr. 37 (1983) 209-217. In rendering the 
text 0co0 Aóvov Tjóvn xoouonoto)Uvtoc (6,24) by *'the Word of God when He was already 
engaged in the act of creation" I followed G. H. Whitaker's translation. Van Winden 
wrote ''in His very act of creation." 

7" Quod Deus sit immutabilis 6, 31; in my Gr.PAil. III 1301 c. 

!'* QOcüxepoc: Leg.alleg. III 61, 175-62, 177; II 21, 86; 6 0cóc-0cóc: De somn. 1 39, 227-229. 
Greek Philos. 1301a and b. 

'* This is the view which was advocated by E. de Faye (Origene, vol. II, '*L'Ambiance 
philosophique', Paris 1927) and by H. Leisegang (Index to the ed. of Philo's Works by 
Cohn-Wendland, vol. VII, Berlin 1930, repr. 1962). 

? For the title, infra, n. 112. 

? [gave the references in Gr.Philos. 1300 c, under the text of Philo: Or.c.Arian. I 28, II 
33, 34, III 4, 5, 13 (the end), 36, and IV 10. 

? Athanasius, Or.c.Arian. II 79, the end. 

? bid. 11 78, transl. J. H. Newman (in: Select Treatises of S. Athanasius, Oxford 1853, 
391 f.). 

^ Die andere Theol., TAPA 1981, p. 10. 

? [am glad to find myself here in agreement with Dr. D. T. Runia, who kindly sent me 
his newly achieved book Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (Amsterdam, 
V.U., 1983) while I was writing the present chapter. 

^ A E.g., in opif. 46, 134-135 Philo has repeatedly uecxéycv; and in Leg.alleg. I 9, 22 he 
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uses the substantive uecox/, in 13, 34 uexovcía. For Philo's terminology see also my 
**Remarks"' on Athanasius, infra, 50 ff, in particular 51 f., sub (c)-(g). 

7  Leg.alleg. 1 13, 42: The vob; of the **first man"! who was made xa«' eixóva must be said 
to partake of xveóoua. 

? []g.inthe essay 'Was Plato a dualist?' in TAéta-Pi, A Journal for Greek and Early 
Christian Philosophy, l1 1, 1972, the section on Reality and Knowledge, p. 14, and in that 
on Anthropology, p. 23 f. A revised and extended edition is found in my forthcoming 
Studies in Plato and Platonism, ch. VI. 

? "The account is given in full in K. Gaiser, P/. ungeschriebene Lehre 1963 (1968), 544 
(Test.Plat.65), and amply discussed in Gaiser's important chapter in Zetesis (Mélanges E. 
de Strycker), Antwerpen 1973. Die Platon-Referate des Alkimos bei Diogenes Laertios 
(4II 9-17), 61-79. 

?  H, Cherniss, Aristotle's criticism of Plato and the Academy, Baltimore 1944 ( Z N.Y. 
71962), 498. W. K. C. Guthrie, Plato 2, Cambridge 1978 (—.A History of Greek Philos., 
vol. V) looks at it in the same way. 

?! T[tis a pleasure to me to find this expression used by Dr. D. T. Runia in his above- 
mentioned work, PAilo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, p. 133. 

?  gavraoíav elvat xórtootw y dux ij (Sextus Emp., Adv.math. VII 236. In my Gr.PAil. III 
984a, preceded by a brief account of the Stoic theory of knowledge. 

3  Qavcaoía xaxaAmntuxr, &axtv 7| &xÓ t00 ondpyovtoc xai xat' aut0 10 Un&pyxov évamousuoryuévn 
xai évareogpayiauévr (Sextus Emp., Adv.math. VII 248, transl. R. G. Bury. 

* My introductory chapter on the meaning of the term quiocogía as it was understood by 
the Greeks, from Thales of Miletus on to the Christian era, placed at the beginning of my 
$QIAOZOOIA, part I (1970), contains a few interesting examples. 

373, ]173c/d-175b. 

?  Diog.Laert. VII 169. 

?  Diog.Laert. IX 64. 

* ^ Dialogus c. Tryphone c. 2, 3. 

? ]bid., 8,2. 

*9  Ibid., 7,3, at the end, great emphasis is laid on the need of a special enlightenment 
**from above", in order to be able to understand the message of the Jewish prophets. And 
this was what Justin felt himself (ibid. 8,1). On the **otherness"' of Christian faith and yet 
Justin's conviction that *^what Plato taught was not alien to the teachings of Christ" 
(Apol. 1I 13,2) see my paper in Mnem. 31 (1978), *Problems concerning Justin Martyr', 
360-388, espec. 362 ff. 

*" Clements first argument is given a.o. in Strom. II 13,4; the second in II 8,4; the third 
in II 12. It is implied in Strom. V 6,1 and V 19. Cp. also V 8$. 

*? d. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Class. Tradition (Oxford 1966) 51 f. 
* f. B. Geyer's well-pondered judgment in: Die patristische und scholastische 
Philosophie (Basel 1951) 49. Cf. also B. Aland, *Christentum, Bildung und rómische 
Oberschicht. Zum **Octavius'' des Minucius Felix', in: Platonismus und Christentum. 
Festschrift Dórrie, 11-30. 

* *The Discussion of Judaic Christianity', in Vig.Chr. 22 (1968) 81-93 (— Gnostic 
Studies II, Istanbul 1975, 146-158); *African Christianity before Minucius Felix and Ter- 
tullian', in: Actus, Studies in honour of H. L. W. Nelson (Utrecht 1982) 257-335. 

*5 Both the syncretisms and the Tyche-belief have been discussed in my 'Boethiana IT', in 
Vivarium 10 (1972) 1-40, spec. 17-36. 
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*6 On Boethius as an Augustinian theologian: A. Trape, *Boezio teologo e S. Agostino', 
in Atti Congr. Internaz. di Studi Boeziani (Pavia, 5-8 ott. 1980), Roma 1981 16-25; on 
Boethius as a Christian philosopher in particular L. Obertello, Severino Boezio (Genova 
1974) I 565-781; on the tractate De fide catholica in particular H. Chadwick, Boethius. 
The consolations of Music, Logic, Theology and Philosophy (Oxford 1981) 175-180. The 
whole ch. IV, Christian theology and the philosophers, 174-222, is of the greatest interest. 
" Die andere Theologie', 42, n. 123. 

*55* Diorrie /.c., writes that **by being convinced of the unchangeable perfection of the 
world-soul (which, by the way, is not mentioned in S.' text at all) Synesius was forced *''die 
gesamte Erlósungslehre (für Synesius: Mythen) des Christentums abzulehnen"'. 

* Dion or His Mode of Life, written in his own defence about 405. Text: P.Gr.66, 
1111-1164. Engl. translation by A. Fitzgerald, 7Zhe Essays and Hymns of Synesius of 
Cyrene, 2. vol. 1930. The same gave also a translation of Synesius' Letters, London 1926. 
A commentary on the Dion has been made by K. Treu, Synesios von Kyrene. Ein Kom- 
mentar zu seinem *'Dion"'. T.H. 71 (Berlin 1958). 

**^ [ dealt with the subject in the paper **Greek cosmic love and the Christian love of 
God', in Vig.Chr. 35 (1981) 57-81, spec. 70 f. 

5! The initiation, commented on by J. Bidez, La vie de l'empereur Julien (Paris 1930), 
72-81, is in his way described by Gregory of Nazianzen, or. 4, 55. A very different view of 
it gives the Greek rhetor Libanius, who was Julian's teacher at Nicomedia shortly before 
the initiation took place. Libanius, or. 18, 18. 

?? Bidez, o.c., 228f. In n. 12, p. 393, he gives the references. 

? Cyrillus Alexandrinus, P.G. 76, 509-1058, text of bb. I-X with Latin transl.; fragm. of 
bb. 11-19: 1057-1064. More fragments in C. J. Neumann, Juliani imperatoris librorum 
contra Christianos quae supersunt. Script. Graec. qui Christianam impugnaverunt 
religionem quae supersunt, fasc. 3 (Leipzig 1880). Greek and Syrian fragm. of Cyrillus' 
work with Latin transl. 

5^ 'Die andere Theologie', 7TAPh, 1981, 43 f. 

55 [fthe term *'dispute"' is too academic, one must speak of *'the fight that was fought"' 
(Dórrie: **der Streit, der geführt wurde"). 

56. ThPh, 1978, 337 ff. 

?  QO.c., 350. Ricken writes: *'Athanasius versucht ...., mit Mitteln der platonischen On- 
tologie den Gottesbegriff der platonisch-aristotelischen Tradition vom Christusereignis 
her aufzuheben''. By **aufheben"' I guess he does not mean *'abolish"', but rather *'to 
raise to a higher level" or *'lift up". 

55 [t must be said that Athanasius Or.c.Arian. II 43, does not speak of xó óvxox; óv, but 
uses 1óv Ovxox óvxa side by side with àÀm0wóv attributively to **God"'. 

5$ Cf. my contribution in P/atonismus und Christentum, Festschrift Dórrie (Münster 
i. W. 1983) 298 ff. 

$9 Or.c.Ar. I 8. Athan. asks: Where did they ever hear this, that we have to worship a 
creature? Who taught them such a doctrine when they were instructed in the principles of 
faith? —But what is not from our fathers but has been just newly invented, what else could 
that be but the false doctrines of which St. Paul has foretold that they would come? 

$! Cf.my notes to Philo, De fuga 19, 101, and De agric. 12,51, in Gr. Phil. III, 1303, sub 
b and c. The treatise De mundo is amply treated by Paul Moraux in the 2nd volume of his 
work Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen (Berlin 1984). On ch. 6 see pp. 37-48. 

$?? Ross, Arist. fragm. sel., P.phil. 12b; ap. Sext.Emp., Adv.dogrn. III 26-27 (in my 
Gr.Phil. 1I, 426b). 
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$$  O.c., 349. 

$* Ricken, /.c.: **das Gottesbild ... hat eine wesentliche Akzentverlagerung erfahren." 

$5 Wesenszusammenhang. Ricken, /.c. 

$$ Ido not wish to suggest that Ricken or whosoever expresses the matter precisely in this 
form. 

9  [.c., 43, sub 2. 

$5 ].c., n. 124: **Eine derart *'faustische"" Haltung war antiken Theologen, die zur Feder 
griffen, durchaus fremd." 

9$  O.c., 12-13: **es geht ihm (Philon) nicht um eine Óffnung zum Hellenismus hin. Ganz 
im Gegenteil ... Der Weg, den Philon weist, soll durchaus nicht in beiden Richtungen 
beschritten werden ... Philon ist ... bemüht einen Weg zu eróffnen, der aus der 
hellenistischen Welt ins Judentum zurückführt."' 

7?  **etwas ausgesprochen Un-Hellenisches''. Dórrie, o.c., 13. 

" Dorrie ibid., 14, after having stated how ''erfolgreich"' the means appeared to be—for 
within a century almost all Platonists became Christians—concludes: **Danach erlosch der 
christliche Platonismus sofort; er hatte als Mittel der Überredung seinen Zweck erfüllt." 
7? pr. D. T. Runia, in his recent commentary on Philo's treatment of the Timaeus (diss. 
V..U., cited above, n. 25) has seen this quite well. 

^? Highly important are Henry Chadwick's remarks to Clement's attitude, earlier re- 
ferred to in the present essay. 

"^ [n S.c.g. I 70 and 71 we find Proclus! argument on degrees of causality, Eler.th. 
props. 56 and 57. Also in S.c.g. III 74 (on divine providence). E. R. Dodds in the In- 
troduction to his edition of Proclus, Elements of theology, with transl. and commentary 
(Oxford 1933) XXXI n. 4, noticed the props. 28, 30, 50-54, 57, 124 and 190 as parallels 
with Aquinas' teaching. More Nos. could be mentioned. Dodds, /.c., XXXII, mentions 
further influence of Proclus! Elements in the Byzantine world and in the West. See also 
Überweg-Geyer 556 f. See also the chapter on J. N. Findlay's Plato of 1974, ch. II of my 
forthcoming work Studies in Plato and Platonism, Leiden 1985, at the end. 

75 **Die unterscheidenden Merkmale'' —Déórrie, o.c., 44, sub 4. 

5 (Q.c., 43 sub 3: '*Es ist nie zum Gesprách gekommen"'. Christans made a cautious 
selection, and were silent about what they could not accept. 

7 *'*Jetzt erst wurde Aristoteles einbezogen" (ibid.)—a bit late indeed. 

"^ Cf. S. Boulgakov, L 'Orthodoxie, Paris 1932, espec. the chapters VII, IX and XI. Basil 
Tatakis, La philosophie byzantine (E. Bréhier Histoire de !la Philosophie, 
Fasc.suppl.no.II) Paris 1949. Cf. also I. P. Sheldon-Williams' chapters on 7e 
philosophy of Icons in A. H. Armstrong (ed.), The Cambridge History of Later Greek 
and Early ME Philos. (Cambridge 1967) 506-517, and 518-533 on Joh. Scottus Eriugena. 
7^ "This was brought out by L. M. de Rijk in the paper read to the Boethius Congress at 
Pavia, Oct. 1980, 'Boéce logicien et philosophe: ses positions sémantiques et sa 
métaphysique de l'étre', in: Atti Congr. Internaz. di Studi Boeziani (Roma 1981) 141-156. 
**  J. de Guellinck in Byzant. Zeitschr. 12 (1912), 448 mentions four different translations 
of the De fide orthodoxa about that time. 

5 Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische u. scholastische Philosophie (Basel '?1951) 151. 

*?  [I&àc yàp cexv(tng 0etxat xaí xtvov 00g tT|v t&v &noteAouuévov xaxaoxevfiv. IHoénet 08 xai cj 
Bac. Xpatg ctolv. órmpecetotou. P.G.94, Dialectica, 532 AB. Bonif.Kotter (ed.), Die 
Schriften des Joh. von Damaskos, Bd. I. Patristische Texte und Studien, 7 (Berlin 1969) 
54, Zz. 56-58. 
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* To the hundred ch. of the De haeresibus a few Mss add an Epilogue which can be read 
in P.G. 94, 777B-780. It is rejected by Bonif. Kotter in vol. IV of his Berlin edition, 1981, 
p. 5 f., because it is not found in the great majority of the Mss. After an outline of the 
Trinity the text gives the following lines on the knowability or non-knowability of God: 
The triune God can be comprehended and adored by faith only, níoxet, o0 (nctfjoec o086 
&Eepavfjoec (not by investigation), o) qgaveposce: (not by demonstration). "Occ xà epaváxot, 
X090001C) tÀÉOv Gyvoetcat, xai 6oc toAvnpary|.oveizat, én(mAeov xpürcexot. " Aneptépyo toívuv Aóvc 
xpooxuve(o0« Ocóc órÓ x&v ntotóv.—'Axat&Anntoc Yàp ó 0cóc. The **Expositio fidei" or De 
fide orthodoxa opens with the statement of the unknowability of God (P.G. 94, 789A; 
Bonif. Kotter, Die Schriften, II, 1973, p. 7): **One must not search or curiously investigate 
what is not handed down to us by the holy prophets and apostles and evangelists''. Cp. 
Dionys.Areop., De div.nom. I 1-2 (P.G. 3, 585B-588C), I 5 (593AB), V 1-2 (816B-817A), 
XIII 1 (977BC). 

** De fide orth. I 9, P.G. 94, 836B; Kotter II, p. 31. 

55  Dion.Areop., D.n. IV 10 (P.G. 3, 708A/B) on the Good as universal cause; IV 12 
(709B-D) **Love'"'. Damascenus, De fide orth. IV 22, P.G. 94, 1197/1200; Kotter II, p. 
222 (par. 95,1). Cf. De f.orth. 1 12 (P.G. 94, 844), Kotter II, p. 35 (God as universal 
cause), with a reference to Dion.Ar., D.n. 589D. 

*  D.n. V 4 (P.G. 3, 817C). 

* [n a paper Antike Seinsphilosophie und Christentum, read to the Institut für 
Europáische Geschichte at Mainz, 1957, and published in the Festgabe Lortz, (Baden- 
Baden 1958) vol. I, 527-548, I gave the references (528 ff.).. 

** Philo, Quod deterius 44, 160 (Cohn-Wendl. I1 294.19) — The Worse attacks the Better, 
in vol. II Colson-Whit.; in my Gr.Phil. 1292. 

?* Plut., De E ap. Delphos 17-18 (391F-392B), further explained in cc. 19 and 20; 
Gr.Phil. 1312a-c. Cp. in Platonismus u. Christentum, F. S. Dórrie (Münster i. W. 1983) 
284 ff. 

?' Dialogus c. Tryphone c. 3,5; cp. also c. 4,1. J. C. M. van Winden, An Early Christian 
Philosopher (Leiden 1971) comments on these texts; see in particular pp. 60 and 72. I took 
it up in the F. S. Dórrie (1983), 287-89. 

?! These three texts (Ex. 3,14; Gen. 1,1, and Deut. 6,4) are quoted in De synodis 35. The 
here given rendering of Ex. 3,14 is that of The New English Bible. The parallel passage in 
the De decretis Nicaenae Synodi (22) mentions the text of Ex. 3,14 together with Ex. 20,2: 
*[ am the Lord your God."' Cp. also Orat.c.Ar. III 6, last section. In this passage the 
oneness of God is discussed. Ex. 3,14 is quoted here together with Deut. 32,39 and Jes. 
44,6. 

?? [ expounded this in earlier writings, in particular in **Greek cosmic love and the 
Christian Love of God", in Vig.Chr. 35 (1981) 57-81, espec. 70. 

?! [n speaking of a preference for the Proclus-line I do not so much think of Heinrich 
Dórrie, but rather of his interlocutors and their background. 

?* Some historians of M.A. philosophy are not willing to do so; e.g. Fernand van 
Steenberghen who, as a strict Thomist, rejects the idea of **Christian philosophy'' such as 
was professed by E. Gilson, solves the problem arising about such a personality as 
Bonaventura by simply declaring that man to be a theologian, not a philosopher. 

55 W. Beierwaltes, Proklos. Grundzüge seiner Metaphysik. Philos. Abh. 24 
(Frankfurt/M 1965). Beierwaltes thinks very high of Proclus, but he is too good a scholar 
to make his predilection for this late Neoplatonist exclusive. 
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*5 Die neuplatonische Seinsphilosophie und Ihre Wirkung auf Thomas von Aquin, 
Leiden 1966. I placed a critical note to Kremer's work in my essay *Deus Creator Om- 
nium: Plato and Aristotle in Aquinas' doctrine of God' in Graceful Reason, FS Joseph 
Owens, ed. L. P. Gerson, P.I.M.S. (Toronto 1983) 217 f., n. 27. 

? Beierwaltes in Philos. Rundschau 16 (1969) 141 ff. devotes 10 pages to Kremer's work. 
He closes a section on the identification of ''Being-itself" with divine Thinking by 
remarking that ''the historical relation to Augustine" deserves further consideration 
(146). Quite. See also W. Beierwaltes (ed.), Platonismus in der Philos. des Mittelalters. 
Wege der Forschung, 197 (Darmstadt 1969). 

? Abridged rendering (transl. H. Chadwick). 

?* Clransl. taken from the New Engl. Bible. 

19?  J. H. Newman, thinking no doubt of the baptismal formula, translated: *'the re- 
nouncing things sensible". Pornpa diaboli! 

! Palamas, 'Yn£o xvóv itp fjouxatóvvov, P.G. 150, 1101B-1117/18, and other writings, 
a.0. KegóAata quotx&, ÜeoAovix& etc., ibid., 909/10-959/60. Of the books **In defence of the 
Hesychasts"' a new edition has been made by Jean Meyendorff, with an introd., French 
transl. and notes ( 2 Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense, Études et documents, fasc. 31, Lou- 
vain 1959), 2 vol. 

19? **In defence of hesychasm" 1108C. 

'!? J[big., 1105CD. 

^^ [bid., 1108C, 1109A. Palamas refers here to *'the great Dionysius"" who, beside the 
straight line movement of the soul, which goes to external things, knows a circular 
movement of the soul returning in itself and concentrating its powers of intellection into a 
unity, by means of which it may be raised to the Good-and-Beautiful, beyond all Hngs 
existing (D.n. IV 9; P.G. 3, 705A). 

?5 In the dialogue 7Aheophanes, P.G. 150, 909/10-959/60, Palamas argues about the 
communicability or incommunicability of the Divine and *'things Divine". He strongly 
emphasizes the necessity of inner preparation: one must be **capable"' to receive the divine 
Presence. (The divine Light will not be *'seen"' by everyone). But the fact that God's 
essence is unknowable does not exclude that by means of the operations which come forth 
from Him He is represented to us in his totality. For incorporeal things are not divided like 
bodies: Divine grace unites the receiving person totally with God. 936A-C, 941D. Cp. also 
in the Kephalaia phys., theol. par. 72 (1172B-C). 

9$ Ps.Dionys., Epist. 5 (P.G. 3, 1073A), called the *'inaccessible Light" in which ac- 
cording to 1 Tim. 6. 16 God dwells, **obscurity"" (for man). Palamas, //.cc., argues that 
**the divine operations" come forth from it. Nevertheless, because God is one and in- 
divisible, by receiving sore divine working within themselves, men receive Him totally. 
1!" S. Boulgakoff, L'Orthodoxie (Paris 1932) 145 f. I give a quite literal transl. from the 
French. 

13 For the reader who is used to Platonic language it must sound like mixing up 
Platonism with Stoicism when B. speaks of the eternal paradeigmata as ''eternal seeds of 
beings"'. It is clear, however, that nothing like immanentism is meant. B. speaks the 
language of the Areopagite, Div.nom. 5,8 (P.G. 3, 824C) on the logoi ''*productive of 
essence", which preexist in God and are named npooptoyuot. All things are made according 
to the pre-definitions. However, the noetic and paradigmatical character of these 
preconceived patterns is not abandoned. Cf. also Dion.Ar., Epist. IX 2 (P.G. 3, 1108CD). 
Here the image of *'fire"' is first applied to the God who transcends all thinking (vónow), 
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next, in another sense, to His intelligible **providences'' or /ogoi, third, again in another 
sense, it is applied to the angels (^*heaven"?). 

Gregory of Nyssa in his reflections /n hexaemeron, when meditating on the beginning of 
Genesis speaks of the oxepuaxux) 9óvauc of God, who from the very beginning desired to 
make all things, but in fact did not make them all immediately and at the same time (P.G. 
44, 77C-D). B. may have had this passage in mind when speaking of **semences éternelles 
des étres"'. 
€! [follow Boulgakoff's rendering of the famous text, Prov. 8.22, and the following, 
Prov. 8, 30-31. Athanasius, who devoted the greater part of his Or.c.Arianos to these 
texts, read 8,22 in the Septuaginta not with *'*possessed"', but with £xxoce: **The Lord 
created Me (as) a beginning of His ways, for His works."' 

1! ^ **son ouvriére"' (Boulgakoff). 

!!! Boulgakoff, o.c., 150. 

!?  J. H. Newman translated the title of Athanasius! chief work against the Arians by 
** Discourses against the Arians"', which probably renders the word Aóvyo: as it is used here, 
faithfully. **Arguments'' might seem fairly well *'to the point"'. Yet I do not think this is 
what the author himself had in mind. I rather think that for him the connotation of the 
term was more general. Cf. e.g. the four Aóvot 0coAovixo( of Gregory Nazianzen. 

13. TAPA, 1981, 32 f. The term **unehrliche Berichterstattung"' (unfair recording) is used 
p. 39, where the same procedure is detected in Amelius. 

^ **Er unterdrückt diesen Satz" (TAPh, 1981, 40). 

!5 Das fünffach gestufte Mysterium, in Mullus, FS Klauser, 1964 — Plat. Min. 474-490, 
espec. 488 f. 

5 ThPh, 1981, 4, n. 13: viele Theologen, welche, ganz und gar Christen, die 
Denkgewohnheiten des Platonismus weder mit- noch nachvollziehen kónnen (mit dem 
halb-entschuldigenden Einwand **weil das doch alles so haeretisch ist""). 

!"' On Psellus: Chr.Zervos, Un philosophe néoplatonicien du XIe siécle, Michel Psellos 
(Paris 1920) mentions the manuscripts (p. 24) and editions (25-42). Several editions of 
opera minora of Psellus have appeared later. Bibliography up to 1949 in B. Tatakis, 
Histoire de la philosophie byzantine (Paris 1949) 224 ff. Tatakis gives a good chapter on 
Psellus, 161-210. On the life of Psellus: C. Sathas, Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi, t. IV, p. 
VII-CXX (in Greek). See also H.-G. Beck, Byzant. Handb. (—- Handb. d. Altertumswiss. 
XII 2/1, München 1959), 538-542. 

For John Xiphilinus: P.G. 120, 1202-1291, and 119, 755 ff. and 875. 

Psellus, De omrnnifaria doctrina, was edited by L. G. Westerink (diss. Nijmegen 1948); 
his commentary on the Oracula Chaldaica can be found in E. des Places' edition of the 
Chaldaean Oracles, Paris 1971. 

!"* De opif. hom. 11 (P.G. 44, 156A). 

"5 Jn cant.cant.hom. XI, 1009D. How far Gregory is from immanentism, appears 
clearly from the next page, in which he compares the beauty of the created world to the 
hand stretched out from a window (ibid., 1012BC). 

29 Cf. Hebr. 1.3, in which xagaxcfo is used to signify the perfect image. 
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A NOTE ON TERTULLIAN'S DE IDOLOLATRIA 
BY 
R. W. DANIEL 


11. 1-2 De generationibus si cetera delictorum recogitemus, imprimis cupiditatem 
radicem omnium malorum, qua quidam inretiti circa fidem naufragium sunt passi, 
cum bis et idololatria ab eodem apostolo dicta sit cupiditas, tum mendacium 
cupiditatis ministrum — taceo de periurio, quando ne iurare quidem liceat — 
negotiatio servo dei apta est? ... (2) Certe cum pompae, cum sacerdotia, cum 
sacrificia idolorum de periculis, de damnis, de incommodis, de cogitationibus, de 
discursibus negotiationibusve instruuntur, quid aliud quam procurator idolorum 
demonstraris? 


So Reifferscheid and Wissowa edit the two sentences to be considered 
here, and their critical apparatus shows how vexatious De genera- 
tionibus has proved over the centuries. Latinius conjectured De 
gravioribus. Wouwer following Ursinus proposed De negotiatione vero, 
which was also favored by Heraldus (not De negotiationibus). A more 
drastic change was considered necessary by Reifferscheid and Wissowa, 
who tentatively proposed De generalibus rationibus. 

Some years ago in this journal (Vol. 17, 1963, 78-82) P. G. van der 
Nat discussed at length the problems which beset the first sentence in 
11.1, and he convincingly argued that De generationibus does not 
belong here at all. According to van der Nat, this first sentence will have 
begun with Si cetera delictorum recogitemus—, which can be paralleled 
by the beginnings of other chapters in Tertullian. Up to this point van 
der Nat's observations seem sound, but his explanation of the origin of 
what appears to be intrusive material is questionable: **AIl this leads us 
to the conclusion that de generationibus is the corrupt form of a sub- 
title like those found at the head of many chapters of De spectaculis and 
De anima. Probably the original reading was de negotiationibus; this 
was erroneously inserted in the text by a copyist and, as it did not fit in 
well with the context, it was altered into de generationibus." One may 
object, first, that nowhere else in De idololatria do we find a sub-title. 
Second, in order to arrive at an appropriate sub-title, van der Nat is 
forced to alter de generationibus to de negotiationibus. 

It is well known that intrusive material in one section of a text may 
well have had its origin in another where either a corruption or an 
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omission may be discerned. Now the second sentence given above has a 
problem in rzegotiationibusve. This reading, which is that of the first 
edition (Mesnart), was taken over by Reifferscheid and Wissowa in 
CSEL (negotiationibusne of the text in the CC is a misprint). However, 
A (Agobardinus) reads negotiationis tue, corrected out of negotiationib. 
tue, as was already discovered by Kroymann. This negotiationib. in A 
might be just a slip of the pen, but it might be something more than 
that; it might have a history. And that such a corruptela might possibly 
have been more extensive is suggested by the nature of the rhetorical 
devices in this sentence. After the tricolon cum pompae, cum sacer- 
dotia, cum sacrificia idolorum comes de periculis, de damnis, de in- 
commodis. Both tricola are pleonastic, and they balance by reason of 
repetitio and homoioteleuton. When one then reads the following de 
cogitationibus, de discursibus, one expects still another de and another 
substantive ending in -ibus (perhaps for this reason an original negotia- 
lionis became negotiationib(us)). The two preceding tricola, further- 
more, suggest that if a substantive is missing here, it will have had a 
semantic value close to cogitationes and discursus. Though one cannot 
prove that Tertullian had here a third and longer tricolon, we have de 
generationibus from above still looking for a home. Furthermore, the 
phrase has the requisite sounds and, more important, generationes (sc. 
animae)—desires', *plans' —provides a sense one would expect here. 
True, Tertullian does not use the word this way elsewhere, but cf. e.g. 
Rufinus, Orig. in Num. Hom. XX, 2 (GCS 30 [Orig., vol. 7]) istas 
generationes animae and istae sunt maledictae generationes, and see 
further TLL VI 1787 s.v. generatio III.A.7. In summary, I propose for 
11.2 de cogitationibus, de discursibus, « de generationibus negotia- 
tionis tuae etc. and suggest that this omission, recorded in the margin, is 
the explanation for van der Nat's [De generationibus] Si cetera delic- 
torum recogitemus etc. 

It still remains to be explained how a note in the margin could enter 
the text such a distance above. Quite possibly an ancient or medieval 
copyist/scholar thought along the lines that van der Nat did more 
recently. A scribe familiar with manuscripts of Tertullian containing 
sub-titles, may well have come upon de generationibus in the margin, 
marked as an omission, and immediately thought of a title, because this 
is what the phrase sounds like out of context. He then will have inserted 
it above or at the beginning of the chapter. 
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ST. ATHANASIUS ON THE PSALMS 
BY 
G. C. STEAD 


Not many months ago I wrote for this journal, attempting to examine 
the evidence for St. Athanasius' teaching on the soul of Christ provided 
by the Expositiones in Psalmos, a relatively neglected work which has 
recently been made available for study by the labours of Dr. G. M. 
Vian.? I should have realized at the time that Dr. Gilles Dorival had 
recently published a paper? which raises serious doubts as to the 
authenticity of this piece. There is no need to question its overall unity, 
which Dr. Vian has maintained; but if Dr. Dorival is right in his 
assessment of the complex textual tradition provided by the Catenae, 
the author has borrowed material not only from Eusebius of Caesarea 
(as noted some years ago by Mme. M.-J. Rondeau*) but also from 
Origen, Apollinaris, Didymus, and even Cyril of Alexandria. This 
author therefore cannot possibly be Athanasius, and Dr. Dorival thinks 
of an Alexandrian writer at work somewhere between 440 and 500 A.D. 

Further pursuit of this question would involve detailed study of the 
manuscripts and of the whole Catena tradition, which at present I have 
no opportunity to undertake. But Dr. Dorival's paper has prompted me 
to take a second look at the work, and I think it may be worth while to 
set down some impressions of its style and method, comparing it in par- 
ticular with the one Athanasian writing specifically devoted to the 
Psalms whose authenticity cannot be doubted, the Epistula ad 
Marcellinum. In any case I should promptly acknowledge the question- 
mark which must now be attached to my earlier paper. 

The Epistula ad Marcellinum is usually considered to be a work of 
Athanasius! maturity. Its attestation is unusually good, since apart from 
numerous Athanasian manuscripts it is transmitted by the Codex Alex- 
andrinus of the Bible, which dates from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and so from not much more than fifty years after the probable 
date of writing. No modern critical text is available, but the text printed 
in Migne may be taken as generally reliable. The work has been con- 
sidered in an excellent study published by Mme. Rondeau in 1968,* and 
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there is also a good description and analysis by H. J. Sieben.$ I will offer 
my own brief analysis, which is not based on Sieben's work and which I 
hope does not too obviously duplicate it, as a basis for the argument 
that follows. 

The work divides into 33 chapters; but it will be convenient to group 
these into six main sections. 

Section I, Chapter 1,is an address to Marcellinus, praising him for his 
conduct during the present persecution, in which he suffered greatly, 
and his study of the Scriptures after a recent illness, or conceivably a 
general epidemic. Athanasius undertakes to repeat a discourse on the 
Psalter, which he says he heard from a quióxovoc Yé£pov. 

Section II, Chapters 2-13, considers the unique advantages of the 
Psalter. Athanasius first shows, in cc. 2-8, how the Psalter recapitulates 
all the main books of the Bible; an important passage to which I shall 
return. In c. 9 he says that conversely the Psalter is echoed in all the 
other books; there is one Spirit in all. Cc. 10-12 explain that the Psalter 
has the special distinction that each man finds it expresses the emotions 
(xiwjuaxa) of his own soul. Thus it not only enjoins, but invites and ex- 
presses, repentance, endurance and thanksgiving, so that each man 
adopts its language as his own. In c. 13 Athanasius returns to the theme 
already handled in cc. 7-8, namely that the Saviour's incarnation is 
already foreshadowed in the Psalms. This chapter is of interest in that it 
introduces our Lord's moral example as well as his teaching, a facet of 
his saving work which is not much emphasized in Athanasius! dogmatic 
writings, though there are parallels to be found in the Festal Letters. 

Section III, Chapter 14, begins by representing the Psalter as a guide 
to the moral and spiritual life; but this leads almost at once into a 
classification of the psalms by their literary type and subject-matter. 
The list begins by noting thirteen psalms composed v 8umyuact, in nar- 
rative form. Perhaps it is characteristic of Athanasius that the chapter is 
not really systematic, either in the classification adopted or in the way it 
is carried out. Thus the narrative psalms include No. 106 by the LXX 
numeration (which I shall adopt from now on); but one looks in vain for 
the two preceding psalms, which we should probably reckon as nar- 
rative psalms par excellence; these two come up soon after, together 
with 106, as examples of é£ouoAórnot;, to be understood as *'thanks- 
giving; and shortly afterwards 105 and 106, but not 104, appear in a list 
of psalms which combine narrative with thanksgiving. Thus the 
headings overlap, and are not consistently applied. Several psalms are 
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treated twice; indeed Nos. 9 and 106 appear three times; on the other 
hand nineteen psalms are not mentioned at all, including the very sur- 
prising omissions of Nos. 23 and 50. 

Section IV, Chapters 15-26, is a long section on what might be called 
the devotional use of the Psalter. The basic plan adopted here is very 
simple; Athanasius merely goes through the psalms in order, sometimes 
adding a few psalms of a similar character to the one he has reached, 
occasionally taking one or more out of turn, and fairly often omitting 
one or more. If I have counted right, no less than ninety-five psalms 
appear in the main sequence, though admittedly the fifteen *psalms of 
ascents' are taken as a group. But twenty-five are passed over entirely, if 
the printed text is reliable. These are mostly different from the nineteen 
omitted in c. 14; but two, Nos. 86 and 135, escape notice altogether. Not 
surprisingly, the wisdom and devotional value of this section are not 
matched by any literary elegance or even efficiency, since the reader is 
kept jumping from subject to subject. However in c. 26 Athanasius 
concludes by grouping together the psalms which prophesy the Lord's 
Incarnation; this covers much the same ground as cc. 6-8 already 
described, but the treatment is briefer, since only the numbers of the 
psalms are indicated, whereas the earlier section quotes the significant 
verses. In eight cases this chapter fills in gaps which have been left in the 
previous series; but the remaining four psalms have already been men- 
tioned, so that once again there is little evidence of careful design. 

Since I shall not discuss this section in detail, I will give a brief 
specimen from c. 20: *But you have sinned, and in your shame you re- 
pent and call for mercy: you have the words of confession and repen- 
tance in No. 50. But if you were slanderously accused before a wicked 
king, and see the slanderer triumphing, then retire and yourself say No. 
51. But when you are persecuted and people slander you, wishing to 
betray you, as the Ziphites and the Philistines did to David, do not des- 
pond, but trust in the Lord and say 53 and 55'. It would be tempting, no 
doubt, to take the *wicked king' as a reference to Constantius, or less 
probably Julian, which might help to fix a date for the Epistle; but the 
context shows that Athanasius is thinking of Saul. Many of the psalms, 
however, are treated as conveying general moral lessons, or as advising 
the contemporary Church; so clearly Ps. 75, which is made to refer to 
Greeks and heretics; and some others are recommended for use on par- 
ticular days of the Christian week; but a reference back to David is 
made also for Pss. 7, 143 and 144. 
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Section V, Chapters 27-29, discusses the reasons for the verse and 
melody of the Psalter. Some simple-minded Christians believe that it is 
intended to make a sweet sound and delight the hearing. But that is un- 
true; the Scriptures are not meant to give pleasure. There are in fact two 
reasons. First, it was proper that God's praises should be set forth in 
Scripture not only in prose but in verse, so that men might love the Lord 
with all their strength and ability, óvv&áusoc. Secondly, the different 
xwrjuaca in men's soul need to be brought into harmony. I quote: 'Since 
various motions appear in the soul, and it contains both reason («o 
AoyíG;ec0o.) and desire (xó érifuueiv) and impulse (xó 0uuósiósec), and it 1s 
from their motion that the physical activity of the body is also con- 
ducted, so reason (or 'the Logos") requires that a man should not be 
discordant with himself, so as to reason admirably but act badly on im- 
pulse'—like Pilate, or the elders who plotted against Susanna, or the 
wavering believers mentioned by St. James. So far as I am aware, this 
piece of Platonic psychology occurs nowhere else in Athanasius; though 
one doubts if it is very carefully applied, since he attributes Pilate's 
failure to his 0&uuóc, whereas an authentic Platonist would presumably 
say that it was precisely the /ack of 8uuóc, the lack of courage and self- 
respect, which allowed him to disobey his reason and conscience. But 
perhaps this marks a difference between Plato and the Neoplatonists of 
Athanasius' time. 

The section continues by claiming that the melody of the Psalter is a 
symbol of the concord which should rule in our souls, controlling our 
passions and directing our bodily movements. There is a word of 
reproof for irresponsible musicians, who perform for pleasure, and an 
example drawn from David, who pleased God by his music—the word 
used is xaxvo«j&AXcv—as well as expelling Saul's confusion and madness. 
Despite David's example, it does not seem that Athanasius approves the 
use of musical instruments: *Praising God', he writes, *on resounding 
cymbals and on the harp and the ten-stringed lute was thus a 
symbol'—eóuoAov x&Aw Ty —'and an indication of the members of the 
body being duly co-ordinated like strings and the thoughts of the soul 
becoming like cymbals, all conducted by the voice and command of the 
Spirit, so that the imagination is quickened by the vision of future 
goods'. Athanasius' exegesis here is, we may say, typological; he does 
not doubt that the sacred book describes real historical events, which 
however convey symbolic instructions; the phrase he uses contrasts with 
the immediately preceding sentence describing the present practice 
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which he approves: *Reading to a chant is a symbol of the rhythmical 
and tranquil condition of the mind" (xai 7| égueAr]c 86 &v&yvvootc cou BoAóv 
éott tfj; eopoOp.ou xai &xetu.Xotou xaxact&oscc tfj Otavo(ac). 

The concluding Section VI, Chapters 30-33, begins with a recapitula- 
tion on the manifold usefulness of the Psalter; this leads, in c. 31, to a 
warning against trying to improve its wording. But, one asks, who 
would wish to do this? Could it be a veiled reference to the activities of 
Apollinaris and his father in the time of Julian? There is a slight sugges- 
tion pointing this way in c. 32: 'If a man is oppressed when he says these 
words, he will see the great consolation that is in them; or if he is 
tempted and persecuted when he sings the psalms thus, he will appear 
the more approved and be protected by the Lord'. It is not impossible, I 
think, to take this as meaning that a man might be persecuted because 
he says the actual words of the Psalter, and could have escaped by using 
a paraphrase. But have we any evidence for paraphrases written with 
this intention? Apollinaris! paraphrases were intended as a substitute 
for the classics of pagan literature, not as a replacement of the biblical 
books. And in the final chapter Athanasius! elderly mentor is recalled as 
giving a rather different warning against revisers of the sacred text. '*He 
used to say that those men deserved every sort of condemnation who 
abandoned these (words) and composed for themselves attractive 
phrases from other sources and thereby called themselves exorcists." In 
the authentic words of the Psalter the Lord is present; and those who 
care for sufferers are to say these words and no other; they will thus 
both benefit the sufferers and gain God's approval for their faith and 
his help for those who need it. 

Let us now turn to the other professedly Athanasian work, the Ex- 
positiones in Psalmos. This has not come down to us in a direct tradi- 
tion; it is known only through the catenae. Montfaucon's edition of 
1698 was based on four Paris manuscripts; some other fragments 
published later by Montfaucon, and others again edited by Barbaro and 
Cordier have been incorporated into the text printed by Migne. It has 
long been realized that this text is unreliable; it omits some fragments 
that have since been found, but, more serious, it attributes to 
Athanasius a large number of comments which are known to have come 
from other writers. In recent years a much better criterion for 
reconstructing the text has been discovered, namely the MS. Vaticanus 
Graecus 754. This MS. clearly presents a combination of two older 
sources; but these can still be distinguished because their series of 
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fragments are numbered on two different systems. One series, 
numbered in minuscule letters with a fresh start for each psalm, has 
been shown to derive from Evagrius; the other, numbered in uncial let- 
ters and running on from psalm to psalm to begin again after each 
complete hundred, claims to come from Athanasius. 

The information collected from this Vatican MS. has enabled 
scholars to identify other witnesses to the same Athanasian source. 
There are also some fragments preserved in Coptic, and two Syriac ver- 
sions, an abbreviated version preserved complete, and a longer version 
of which only about 159/e survives. The Greek text itself consists of fair- 
ly brief scholia, and might itself be derived from a still longer work, for 
we have no reason to think that all the missing fragments have now been 
recovered; but this, if it ever existed, is now completely lost; the longer 
Syriac version corresponds with the extant Greek text. 

Using all this evidence, Dr. G. M. Vian has been able to produce, not 
indeed an edition, which is still awaited, but a handbook to the Exposi- 
tiones entitled Testi Inediti dal Commento ai Salmi di Atanasio, Rome, 
1978. This book prints 158 new fragments, followed by an elenchus 
showing which passages are to be discarded from the Migne edition. In 
the great majority of cases Dr. Vian is able to indicate the name of their 
author; and quite a large proportion turn out to have been already 
printed elsewhere in Migne; for instance those by Evagrius printed 
under the name of Origen in Vol. 12, and those by Theodore of Mop- 
suestia to be found in Vol. 80. The scholar equipped with Vian's work, 
with photostats of the Migne text, and with a serviceable blue pencil, 
can now at last make a sound beginning in his study of the Expositiones. 

Let us try to give a general impression of the work. Each psalm is 
given a prologue, called Aypothesis, which briefly explains its theme, 
generally following the Septuagint title fairly closely. The writer then 
quotes the psalm clause by clause, often giving a separate comment for 
each. Many of these comments are telegrammatic in the extreme; as a 
specimen I will take the 5Oth psalm, where the LXX title runs: *For the 
end. A psalm of a song by David. When Nathan the prophet came to 
him, when he went in to Bathsheba.' The commentator's Aypothesis 
runs as follows: *He sings this psalm which contains the confession of 
two crimes, the murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheba. He 
also introduces a prophecy of the general redemption of sins that is to 
come about through holy baptism, and instruction about worship in the 
spirit. But everywhere you will find him deprecating his two offences'. 
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There follows the commentary. *Have mercy upon me, O God, ac- 
cording to thy great goodness.' He begs to gain the great mercy of God, 
seeing it is for a great offence. *'And according to the multitude of thy 
mercies blot out my offence.' For only the mercies of God can cleanse 
the murderous hands. *Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity:' he 
means that of the murder. *And cleanse me from my sin.' That is the 
adultery. *For I acknowledge my iniquity:' this again refers to the 
murder. *And my sin is ever before me." Over and over he turns the 
recollection of the sin committed in his adultery. 

This is not quite the Athanasius we know; it gives the impression of a 
tidy-minded and rather prosaic writer. It is perhaps unfair to judge him 
from such brief comments (which however can hardly be the epitome of 
a longer treatment); but when he writes at greater length, the results are 
not always enlivening. Here is a specimen from the previous psalm, 
49:21: *Thou thoughtest wickedly that I shall be like thee.' For a long 
time, he says, I have been patient, but I will be so no longer; for I will 
produce your sins to reprove you, sins which you thought were no 
longer in existence and would not be remembered by anyone. But I, as 
being God, will bring them to light and they shall be exhibited before 
you; not concealing them as you do, and becoming like yourself. But I 
will produce them, so that by revealing them I will pour shame upon 
you.' This could have been put more briefly and effectively, one feels; 
the Psalmist tells us that God spoke once; the commentator makes him 
repeat himself six times over. 

Further study will disclose a fascinating profile, which certainly has 
some features which are characteristic of Athanasius. For instance, the 
writer is clearly committed to the monastic ideal, and his spirituality has 
some fairly close parallels with the Vita Antonii. But this is not a safe 
criterion; the Vita soon became popular, and any writer with monastic 
sympathies a generation or more later than Athanasius could well have 
been influenced by it. (The same probably goes for the de Incarnatione, 
and might explain some resemblances noted by Mme. Rondeau?). At 
other times I seem to detect a writer of rather limited mentality, who 
takes some genuinely Athanasian themes and works them to death; for 
example, the Psalter's rich variety of imagery drawn from Israel's 
history, the natural and created world, and the arts of music and dance 
is reduced by a relentlessly stereotypic exegesis to a few endlessly 
repeated lessons on the spiritual combat and on life in the Church. But 
such impressions can only be subjective. A better criterion, I think, is to 
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take the Epistula ad Marcellinum, which is undoubtedly genuine, and 
consider the interpretation of texts from the psalms given in cc. 6-8, and 
in other contexts where available, for comparison with the interpreta- 
tions given in the Expositiones. 

Athanasius, we have seen, explains that the Psalter recapitulates the 
whole Bible. The creation is praised in Psalm 18:2, 'The heavens 
declare', and in 23:1, *The earth is the Lord's'. The exodus appears at 
113:1-2, In exitu Israel, and 104:26-31, *He sent Moses his servant; 
while 28:1, *Bring young rams unto the Lord', recalls the worship at the 
tabernacle. Judges inspires two texts from Ps. 106, namely vv. 36-7, 
"They planted cities', and v. 6, "Then they cried unto the Lord'. (Here 
we should note that Athanasius is not always consistent in his exegesis, 
since we later find verse 20 of the same psalm taken out of its context in 
Israel's history: *He sent his Word and healed them" is referred to the 
Incarnation; so also de /nc. 40, c. Ar. ii.32 and Ser. ii.8 (though the 
last-named is a paraphrase giving a more general, cosmological sense). 
No doubt this was a traditional testimonium.* The Book of Kings is 
reflected in Ps. 19:8, *Some put their trust in chariots and some in 
horses'; and Esdras in two Psalms of Ascents, Nos 125 and 121. Thus 
far on the Old Testament. 

How are these verses treated in the Expositiones? On the first text, 
"Ihe heavens declare', there is fairly close agreement; though the Ex- 
positiones characteristically represent this as introductory teaching 
given by the Apostles to the people, warning them not to worship the 
heavenly bodies. This latter point has a good Athanasian parallel at c. 
Gent. 27. But at Ps. 23:1, *The earth is the Lord's', the writer of the 
Expositiones takes a line of his own. The hypothesis states, quite 
reasonably, that the psalm is concerned with the Lord's ascension and 
the teaching of the Gentiles. But verse 1 is referred, not to the creation, 
but to the sovereignty of the only-begotten Word over the Gentiles in 
consequence of his Incarnation; reference to the creation only appears 
at v. 2, where it is presented in opposition to the opinion of 'enemies', 
possibly Marcionites, who supposed that the earth originally belonged 
to Satan. 

Coming to the Exodus passages, Ps. 113, Jn exitu Israel, is treated in 
the Expositiones not as historical but as prophetic; it again refers to the 
calling of the Gentiles. Here perhaps a clue can be found in Eusebius, if 
the printed text is sound; Eusebius (1353 B) suggests that either inter- 
pretation is possible; Athanasius opts for history, the Expositiones for 
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prophecy. On Ps. 104:26 ff., '*He sent Moses', there is no disagreement; 
but for Ps. 28:1 the interpretation given by the Expositiones is quite 
different and surprising: *Bring unto the Lord, ye sons of God'. 'Sons 
of God' refers to the holy Apostles, for he taught them to say '*Our 
Father'... *Bring unto the Lord the sons of rams'. Sons of rams' means 
those who were called by them out of the Jewish nation to faith in the 
Lord.—Eusebius also refers this verse to the Apostles, but takes the 
sons of rams to be converts from paganism, so designated because of 
their lack of reason. 

Psalm 106 is taken by Athanasius in a historical sense, as we saw, with 
an exception at verse 20. The Expositiones agrees where verse 6 is con- 
cerned—see Vian's new fragment 55; but much of the psalm is taken in 
a generalized and spiritualized sense; though at verse 21 we read 'He 
transfers his account to the Holy Apostles' —who after all did recount 
the marvellous works of the Lord, and did go down to the sea in ships. 
But verse 36, on sowing fields and planting vineyards, is taken to mean, 
quite contrary to Athanasius, that they sowed the word and established 
the Church. Eusebius also refers to the stilling of the storm, but incor- 
porates verses 36-7 into a criticism of the spiritual husbandry of the 
Jews. One disagreement remains among the Old Testament passages; 
whereas Athanasius refers the verse about trusting in chariots and 
horses to the Book of Kings, in the Expositiones it is connected with 
Pharaoh's overthrow at the Red Sea; this exegesis also agrees with 
Eusebius. This point has clearly little evidential value; and there is no 
significant disagreement over the Psalms of Ascents. Apart from these, 
in the eight Old Testament passages actually quoted there is agreement 
between the Epistula and the Expositiones in only three cases, the other 
five being distinctly different; there are complete or partial parallels 
with Eusebius in four cases out of eight. 

Turning to the New Testament, Athanasius cites nine psalm-texts 
which refer to the Incarnation and the activity of Christ, six which refer 
to the Passion, and nine which forecast the Ascension, the coming 
Judgement and the call of the Gentiles. On the deeply traditional Pas- 
sion texts there is no significant disagreement; but I will discuss one or 
two interesting divergences in the first and third groups. 

Psalm 49:2-3, *Our God shall come and shall not keep silence', clearly 
permits two interpretations; Athanasius takes it of the Incarnation, the 
Expositiones of the Second Coming; Eusebius agrees with this in his 
Commentary, p. 436 A, but elsewhere with Athanasius, e.g. D.E. vi.3. 
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Psalm 44:11, 'Hearken, O daughter, and consider', is taken by 
Athanasius in the Epistula to denote Gabriel's message to the Virgin. If 
Mme. Rondeau is right,? this is an early example of an exegesis which 
became popular much later; the usual treatment was to make it apply to 
the Church, as the Bride of Christ; and this is what we find in the Ex- 
positiones and at least three times in Eusebius (Comm. 253 A, 401 C, 
D.E. v.2). But the most interesting case of this group is Psalm 109:3c, 
*From the womb before the day-star I have begotten thee'. Athanasius 
quite regularly refers this to the begetting of the Son by the Father 
before all creation; indeed in Decr. 26 he cites Dionysius of Rome, who 
connects it with Col. 1:15. But in the Expositiones the comment is: 'See 
how the Father appropriates the /uman birth of the only-begotten": 
"Opa móc oixetob0tot Tj» xoxà opxa Yvévwvnotw too Movoytvoüg. Now this 
agrees with what Eusebius writes in his Commentary, p. 1344 A, if the 
text is reliable; but it is also adopted by Marcellus of Ancyra (fr. 26 — 
31), and it is rejected by Eusebius, not only in his work against 
Marcellus, but in his Demonstratio Evangelica which was written many 
years previously; see D.E. iv.15.53, 16.7, 16.56, v.3.1, 3.7; c. Marc. 
ii.3.30. Does this tell us something about the date of Eusebius' 
Commentary? 

Turning to the post-resurrection group of texts, there is fair agree- 
ment in six cases; in one case the Expositiones comment has not sur- 
vived; but this hardly matters, since a second passage in the Epistula (c. 
26, 37 C) shows that Athanasius is pretty flexible in his interpretation of 
Psalm 71. However in c. 8 *Give judgement to the King's Son' is taken 
as foreshadowing the Last Judgement; in the Expositiones it refers to 
the Incarnation and the Passion; Eusebius also relates it to the Incarna- 
tion (Comm. 789D-792A, and so probably D.E. viii.1.52-4, ix.13.10, 
17.16); and Athanasius also, in illud omnia 2, 213A. Finally, 
Athanasius sees the Last Judgement prophesied in Psalm 81:1, :He is a 
judge among gods'; the Expositiones connects this verse with the In- 
carnation, taking 'gods' as a reference to the Jewish authorities; this 
again agrees with Eusebius, 984A. 

To sum up this discussion: of the ten psalm-texts which Athanasius 
connects with the Old Testament, there is agreement in five cases with 
the Expositiones, and disagreement in five. Of nine texts on the Incar- 
nation, four agree and three disagree, with no comment on two. Of six 
texts on the Passion, probably five agree, none disagree, and one lacks 
comment. Of nine post-Resurrection texts, six agree, two disagree and 
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one is missing. And where the Expositiones disagrees with the 
Athanasius of the Epistula, more often than not it agrees with Eusebius. 

Was the writer of the Expositiones Athanasius? Quite apart from Dr. 
Dorival's arguments, which I cannot verify, I have come to think that he 
was not. There are differences in vocabulary, mostly unremarkable in 
themselves, like the writer's use of the word «&vuaxo—five instances at 
least —and the theologically significant noun xévootc, both absent from 
Müller's Lexicon, and the fairly frequent use of xrpv£ to denote an 
apostle. More instructive is the writer's use of the words vévsotc/vévvnoto 
and their cognates. Prestige and Rondeau have shown that Athanasius 
is particular about the use of these words; vévvno:c, begetting, is never 
used of our Lord's human birth, with the single exception of de Inc. 33, 
despite the example of Psalm 86:5, Gal. 4:4, etc.; much more em- 
phatically, yéveot; is not used of his divine Sonship, and the Arians are 
explicitly condemned for speaking thus. The writer of the Expositiones 
does not share this precision; he uses the word vévvnot; at least seven 
times of the Lord's human birth, and the verb xyevwàv at least three 
times.'^ Even more significant, if we can trust the printed text, is the use 
Of xtvop.at for his divine birth at p. 208B 11-12, on Psalm 44:2, veyévnco: 
Y&p GOsóg éàx Osob, an Arianizing phrase which would have astounded 
Athanasius! 

This usage could be explained, after Mme. Rondeau, as characteristic 
of Athanasius! early writings, though later abandoned by him.'' But 
there is one phrase which occurs repeatedly in the Expositiones where I 
think this explanation cannot apply, and which proves that its author is 
not Athanasius. As is well known, he deals with the Lord's self-imposed 
limitations in his Incarnation, and especially the expressions of grief and 
distress during the Passion which were recalled by the christological ex- 
egesis of such texts as Psalm 37:9, 'I roared out of the groaning of my 
heart', 54:4, the ó8eU(a 0avávovu, and 68:5, 'Lord thou knowest my 
foolishness'. Athanasius explains these expressions in two different 
ways. One is to say that the Lord had taken a human body and human 
flesh, so that he speaks humanly and suffers the things which naturally 
belong to the body and the flesh (c. Ar. 1i1.55-8). Another, which he 
shares with Eusebius, is to appeal to Gal. 3:13, *Christ has become a 
curse for us', which explains why Christ should utter words which are 
really appropriate only to sinfu/ humanity. But in the Expositiones we 
find these wholly Athanasian ideas conveyed in a phrase which is never 
used by the real Athanasius—and so far as I have observed, not by 
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Eusebius either; Christ is said to speak éx xpooc«nov cfj; &vOponocfoc. I 
have counted nine examples, at Ps. 15:1, 15:9, 21 Hyp., 21:2, 21:11, 
40:12, 56:2, 68 Hyp., 69 Hyp., besides 142 Hyp. which uses a similar 
phrase but is not given a christological sense. 

What exactly does it mean? Mme. Rondeau noticed it briefly '? and 
remarked that it could refer either to humanity as a whole, or to the 
personal humanity of Christ. In fact the first sense is perfectly clear and 
explicit in several cases; a typical example comes at Ps. 15:1, *Preserve 
me. O Lord, for in thee have I put my trust. —Assuming the common 
prosopon, so to speak, of humanity, he addresses God and the Father; 
not really on his own account, but for us and on our account, as being 
one of us through the economy' (T6 xowóv dGonep mpóocmov Tfj; 
&vOpcnócnvoc &vaAa(3cv voc xpóc Ocóv xai Llacépa xotetxot AóYouc: 00x, Unép 
Y€ UXÀÀov éauto0, OU Tjuiàc O& xoi Unép TjLOv cc ttg éb TjuiÓw Otà cry 
oixovop.íav). Again at 40:12, 'that my enemy may not triumph against 
me', we find a contrast: 'If Christ says this from the prosopon of 
humanity, the enemy would mean him who devised our death' (sc. the 
devil); *but if it comes as from Christ himself, he means the rulers of the 
Jews'. Again in Ps. 68 Hyp. the phrase ex zpoocnou tfj; &vÜpcmótrntoc 1s 
paralleled a few lines below by £x zpooc nov tfj; &v0pdc nou q0otcoc. Mme. 
Rondeau's second possibility, a reference to the more sophisticated no- 
tion of Christ's own personal humanity, is never quite unambiguously 
expressed, but it is probably present at 21:11, 'I was cast upon thee from 
the womb' ... *He prays again from the person of (his) humanity. For 
indeed the band of disciples had deserted him.' The writer, then, is 
clearly aware of two distinct possibilities, but may not have noticed the 
possible ambiguity of this actual phrase. 

If our argument is accepted, what follows? First, it perceptibly 
changes our picture of Athanasius. It counters the impression given, 
e.g., by Quasten, who writes (111.38) 'It is evident that Athanasius had a 
predilection for the allegorical and typological interpretation of the 
Psalter in contradistinction to the more jejune exegesis predominant in 
his dogmatico-polemical writings'. Certainly, as we have seen, 
Athanasius treated some texts from the Psalter as pointing forward to 
the Incarnation and the Church; but in others he is prepared to 
recognize a straightforward historical sense, no doubt reflecting the 
reaction against Origen's allegory which we are told was set on foot by 
Bishop Peter of Alexandria. 
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Next, can we attempt to construct a profile of the unknown 
writer? —assuming, as I think we may, that the Expositiones is a unitary 
work. As already noted, he repeatedly follows Eusebius; but he never 
follows him in comparing the different versions of the Greek text; he is 
interested only in the LXX; Dr. Vian's elenchus has now made this 
clear. Next, he is strongly interested in the ascetic ideal; though I have 
not noticed any passage which clearly points either to solitary devotion 
or to community life. Thirdly, he shows no clearly-marked dogmatic 
interests. He is clearly a Nicene; he once uses the term ópuoosotoc, at 21:2, 
and once mentions the Trisagion, at 26:6; but he does not appear to be 
greatly worried by Arianism, and when he explains that the Lord is 
superior to the heavenly powers, at 88:7, the passage turns out to be 
borrowed from Eusebius. He tends to play down the Psalmist's allu- 
sions to a soul in Christ, but does not ignore them altogether; this is a 
position which I formerly thought was once adopted by Athanasius. I 
can find no clear indication of either monophysite or diphysite sym- 
pathies—which seems unexpected if with Dorival we make him an 
Alexandrian writing in the half-century after Cyril's death. The phrase 
xó tpóacnov tij; &vÜpcnócrntoc might seem to have an Antiochene flavour; 
but as we have seen, it does not distinctly refer to a personal humanity in 
Christ, though again it does not exclude it; and it is not matched by any 
corresponding phrase on the lines of «ó zpóoc«nov «fj; 0£óxncoc. 

We seem, then, to have a writer who is strongly committed to the 
monastic ideal, but is notably uninterested in dogmatic disputes—at 
least, in those which provoked the major crises of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. He is clearly well grounded in the traditional exegesis of the 
Psalter; if Dorival is right, besides Eusebius he uses Origen, Apollinaris, 
Didymus and Cyril; but he makes his own characteristic selection. 
Despite his massive debt to Eusebius, he is really not much interested in 
establishing the original meaning of the text; his concern is to interpret 
the Psalter in terms which bear on the Church's life; and here an all- 
pervading emphasis is that on evangelism, including the conversion of 
Jews as well as Gentiles. Perhaps some scholar better acquainted than I 
with the post-Athanasian Church can use these clues to throw more light 
upon his identity. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE TEXT OF AVITUS 
BY 
DANIEL J. NODES 


The standard edition of Avitus, De Spiritalis Historiae Gestis Libri 
Quinque, remains that of R. Peiper (M. G. H. 6^, Berlin, 1883) despite 
the later edition of U. Chevalier (Lyon 1890) and the more recent edi- 
tion of Book 1 by A. Schippers (Amsterdam 1945). As far as the text of 
Avitus is concerned a small number of emendations and some im- 
provements to Peiper's punctuation are the most significant contribu- 
tions these later editions make. But several difficulties contained in 
Peiper are simply repeated in one or both of the later editions, to the 
extent that a reexamination of the entire text seems to be called for. 

Recently, C. J. McDonough, '*Notes on the Text of Avitus (Vigiliae 
Christianae 35, 1981, 170-73), considered five passages in Peiper's edi- 
tion for emendation, none of which are considered by Chevalier. 
Schippers Aad already revised the first of these in his edition of Book I, 
but his work goes no further. Here I propose to outline a few more 
fundamental problems with the text. 

Avitus 1. 62-65 (ed. Peiper) 

. Astra notet caelique vias et sidera norit 
Dicat et inspectis discernere tempora signis: 
Subiciat pelagus saevum ingenioque tenaci 
Possideat, quaecumque videt:... 

These lines are part of a series of relative purpose clauses beginning 
on line 60 wherein God is proclaiming Adam's domination over the 
newly created world. The parallel construction is evident, with each verb 
having its own object. This construction makes quaecumque videt the 
object clause of possideat alone. Hence the comma after possideat is 
superfluous. Chevalier removed it from his edition, but Schippers 
replaced it in his. 

Avitus 2. 157 
Nec equidem invideo, miror magis. ut tamen una... 

For purposes of scansion, 7:07, the reading of F and Q in Peiper's ap- 

paratus, would be a better choice than rec in this line. Chevalier seems 
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to agree here and reads non, but not in 3. 310 where both he and Peiper 
retain a short first syllable: 
Nec obduratis pulsatur ianua serris. 
Avitus 2. 355-57 
Nec tete inpendens letum coniunxerit illis, 
Non iunxit quos vita. Tibi solacia coniunx 
Praebeat, hac tantum socia contentus abito. 

In this section, wherein God is addressing Lot before the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, both Peiper and Chevalier give a full stop 
after vita in line 356, and consequently link fibi with praebeat in line 
357. But the pronoun seems to go better with iunxit in its own line, since 
non iunxit tibi would create a perfect balance with rec coniunxerit illis 
in the preceding line. Avitus, it seems, intended a full stop after /ibi. 
Hiatus also suggests this, coming as it does after /ibi. 

Avitus 3. 335-37 
Non cui vel centum linguae vel ferrea vox est, 
Enumerare queat, nec si, quem Mantua misit, 
Maeoniusve canant diversa voce poetae. 

Except for a semicolon after queat in line 336, Chevalier repeats these 
lines exactly. But both editors have greatly overpunctuated, even allow- 
ing for 19th century norms. The comma after est unnecessarily separates 
subject and verb. The commas after si and risit unnecessarily separate 
the subordinating conjuction from parts of its own subordinate clause. 
These three pauses should be deleted. 

Avitus 4. 441-45 
Non aliter Tanais, nivibus cum pascitur alvus, 
Riphaeo de monte ruens inliditur amni 
Praecipitatque simul, longo quod tramite ducat. 
Undarum tali quatitur certamine tellus, 
Atque facit luctam conpressus fluctibus aer. 

This extended simile is being employed in a description of the 
burgeoning flood throughout the world in the time of Noe. The reading 
luctam is Peiper's emendation, not found in any of the manuscripts, 
and is suspicious despite its appropriateness both metrically and in 
terms of the sense of the line. The **compressed"' air making a struggle 
with the waters is a good image. Chevalier rejected the emendation, 
choosing instead /ocum, the reading of the à, manuscripts. But now the 
inability to scan the line properly because of a short o is a cause for 
doubt. Perhaps /accum, the reading of the & manuscripts, should be 
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considered. The Oxford Latin Dictionary gives laccus as a variation of 
lacus **probably influenced by the Gk. A&xxoc," and it is given in 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae in reference to /acus, whose base definition 
is *locus cavus, cavitus." The line would now scan and would be 
translated **and the air, compressed, makes a hollow in the waves."' 


Old College at Reno, Reno, Nevada 


Rectificatif 


Dans son article *«Encore sur divorce et remariage selon Epiphane"', paru dans Vigiliae 
christianae 38 (1984) 271-280, le R. P. Henri Crouzel affirme que je prépare avec des col- 
légues une édition critique d'Epiphane pour les Griechischen Christlichen Schrifsteller 
(GCS). Ce n'est pas à moi de juger si les directeurs de cette collection terniraient sa 
**réputation'' en acceptant une édition faite par moi. Mais je dois apporter une rectifica- 
tion: le travail que nous préparons depuis plusieurs années n'a jamais été destiné aux GCS. 

Pour le reste, le R. P. H. Crouzel essaie de se justifier d'avoir pris un nominatif comme 
complément d'objet direct d'un verbe. Il invoque une anacoluthe. Mais il faudrait ap- 
porter au moins un exemple d'une anacoluthe de cette sorte cheze Epiphane. Ayant pour- 
tant beaucoup fréquenté cet auteur, je ne connais chez lui rien d'approchant. 


P. Nautin 
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REVIEWS 


W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity. London, Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1984. XVII -- 1022 pages, £ 35,00 net, ISBN 
0 232 51314 7. 


This truly great and monumental book is best characterized as a last 
sign of life from the decaying civilisation of an unchurched people. It 
gives a bird's eye view of the history of the Early Church, from Jesus 
until pope Gregory the Great, written in a spirited, judicious and always 
readable style, almost without misprints. It is unique in offering a 
complete survey of all the new archaeological evidence, (from Qumran 
through Nag Hammadi, Toura, Medinet Madi, Faras in Nubia, Carth- 
age and all the rest of North Africa to the Via Latina in Rome), and 
relating it to the good old written sources of Antiquity. It proves 
decisively how important Judaism and Jewish Christianity have been 
for the development of the Churches and ''Heresies" in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia (the Cologne Mani Codex!), Egypt and Carthage. Special 
attention focuses on the Constantinian period: ''traditions that had 
governed ideas and actions of rulers and subjects alike for hundreds if 
not thousands of years were then yielding to new values hitherto 
regarded as dangerous to the state. In their turn these were to endure in 
the eastern Mediterranean until the fall of Constantinople in 1453, and 
beyond that in the empire of the czars before being swept away in the 
cataclysm of the Russian Revolution''. In the chapters on Constantius, 
Julian and Justinian the author now reveals himself to be a worthy heir 
of Gibbon. Some of these Britons indeed do write history and they do it 
exceedingly well. Moreover, Frend turns out to be an expert on the 
outstanding discoveries of Late Roman Christian remains in England. 
This is a masterwork, according to at least one reviewer better than the 
ideosyncratic and hypercritical History of the Early Church by Hans 
Lietzmann and even than the New History of the Church of brilliant, 
sloppy Daniélou and Marrou. 

There are a few unimportant, but strange errors: an Iranian myth of 
the Saved Saviour never existed (202); Perpetua is quoted as having said 
in heaven: «Thank God I am still more /oyful here now than I was 
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already during my earthly life" (417); àg" o in Rom V, 12 means: 
because (678); the opposite of Manichaeism is Catholicism, not Christ- 
ianity: Mani founded the second great Christian Church of Asia (569); 
Anthony Bridge wrote in 1978 an excellent and memorable book about 
the most important woman of the whole Christian tradition, the Em- 
press Theodora (858). These are minor mistakes, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto, which can easily be corrected in a second edition. 

More serious is the complete absence of mysticism. As far as Frend is 
concerned, Macarius, Euagrius Ponticus (and his discoverer Antoine 
Guillaumont), nay even Dionysius Areopagita never existed. But it is 
certain that Gregory of Nyssa, the man behind the scene of the Council 
of Contantinople in 381, knew and used the works of the Edessene 
mystic falsely called Macarius. The purpose and effect of the Council's 
decree that the Spirit is God, was to open the door for experiential 
religion and the dialectical interplay of its Aramaic and Hellenic for- 
mulations. And some might be inclined to think that this integration of 
Semitic spirituality into the Catholic church of the East is more relevant 
for present day readers than the managerial revolution of episcopacy 
and papacy. 

But rather than linger on the flaws of this work, I would like to 
discuss some vital issues, on which we agree but on which one might 
perhaps be more specific. Frend reflects the opinion of a majority of 
serious scholars when he observes that Aramaic Christianity centred 
round Edessa is based on Judaic Christian foundations: **Edessa seems 
to have been an autonomous church, its original links being with 
Jerusalem"! (129). How could anybody nowadays deny this? The liturgy 
of these Aramaean Christians betrays its Palestinian origin. They 
celebrated Easter originally on the 14th Nisan, the eve of the Jewish 
Passover, like the primitive Church of Jerusalem. Aphraates, *'the Per- 
sian wise"', the Syriac Didascalia Apostolorum and Ephrem Syrus still 
presuppose this Quartodeciman practice (G. A. M. Rouwhorst, Les 
hymnes pascales d'Ephrem de Nisibe, diss. Utrecht 1985). It was only 
later that Easter was translated to a Sunday. This probably happened 
under the influence of the Antiochene Church, which until the Council 
of Nicaea in 325 celebrated the Paschal feast on the Sunday after Nisan 
]4th (Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, I, 9, 18). Moreover, the Liturgy 
of Addai and Mari, the eucharist of Edessa, does not contain the words 
of institution (this is my body ... this is my blood), like the Mystagogical 
Catacheses of Cyril of Jerusalem (and the Fourth Gospel). 
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Obviously, for the Judaic Christians of Jerusalem and, in their steps, 
for the Aramaean Christians of Edessa, the celebration of the eucharist 
was an anticipation of eschatological joy (Acts II, 46: did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart). It was not, as for Paul and the 
Gentile Church of Antioch, a memorial service (I Cor, 11, 24: this do in 
remembrance of me). There are many other indications that Aramaic 
Christianity differs from Greek and from Latin Christianity, because it 
originated from Jerusalem. Frend even goes so far as to say that even 
Ephrem's religion, deeply rooted as it was in the Jewish-Christian 
tradition that had produced the Gospel of Thomas, still was expressed 
in the archaic symbols and in the language of mysticism and not in the 
abstract concepts of Greek dogmatism (578). 

Nevertheless, he is still convinced that the Chronicle of Arbela is 
authentic and therefore believes that Christian-Jewish merchants may 
have been responsible for planting Christianity in these regions. Most 
experts, however, hold that said chronicle is a hoax fabricated by A. 
Mingana for the greater glory of his own denomination. There is 
nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition of the Edessene 
Church, according to which Addai brought the (Judaic Christian) 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Edessa (and Armenia) and his pupil Mari 
from Edessa to Ktesiphon, the capital of the Iranian empire. 

As far as the Western fringes of the then civilised world are concern- 
ed, it is necessary nowadays to write a less creditable but more credible 
history of Irish Christianity than the official version of the ultimate vic- 
tors. Frend admits that the unorthodox faith of the old Irish cannot be 
due to Patrick, *the apostle of Ireland''. Accordingly to him (and 
others) Patrick was a typically Romanised Briton, who identified 
* Christian" with **Roman"' and called the Irish **barbarian''. (On the 
other hand the Irish did not acknowledge the primacy and infallibility of 
the Roman patriarch). Patrick's organisation was episcopal: he fixed his 
see at Armagh in Ulster. 

The episcopal system was an anomaly and could not be implemented 
in a country where there were no towns, no dioceses. The Irish Church 
was ruled by a regime of abbots affiliated to the clans. Their ex- 
travagant asceticism, so different from the Rule of Benedictus, was, 
according to Frend, due to influences originating in the eastern 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Byzance, Mesopotamia. 

I add that the Irish had also a lot in common with the Priscillianists of 
Spain, the Western branch of Encratism, which at the same time was so 
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powerful in the Aramaic and Armenian Church (the Messalians or 
Prayers). 

a) The Irish were fond of apocryphal writings banned and 
anathematised elsewhere. It was among them that the Judaic Christian 
**Gospel of the Hebrews"' was preserved and only later lost except for a 
few fragments, one of which offers a graphic description of the arrival 
of the Three Kings at the cave in Bethlehem, where Jesus was born. The 
gnosticising Act of John, with the report of Jesus' dance during the Last 
Supper, was known until the fifteenth century. Ireland alone transmits 
the Latin version of the heretical eucharistic hymn to the Holy Ghost in 
the Acts of Thomas 27, (Edessa, 225 A.D.) (M. Mc Namara, The 
Apocrypha in the Irish Church, Dublin 1975); Priscillian also was 
familiar with the Encratitic Acts of the Apostles and probably even with 
the Gospel of Thomas. 

b) The most important and specific feature of Irish ascetism was the 
peregrinatio, a poor and itinerant life abroad, exactly the opposite of 
the stabilitas loci extolled by Benedict in his Rule; the Spanish nun who 
describes her wanderings to Sinai, Palestine and Mesopotamia in the 
Peregrinatio | Egeriae, was probably a Galician adherent of 
Priscillianism. 

c) The Catholic Church of the West had done all it could to suppress 
the archaic, originally Judaic Christian, later also Aramaic and Arme- 
nian, Messalian, institution of the virgo subintroducta. Nevertheless in 
Ireland a monk who left the monastery to be up and away, was often 
accompanied by a sister, with whom he had concluded a spiritual mar- 
riage; and in Spain the Council of Braga of 561 stipulated: si quis ... 
adobtivas foeminas secum retinent et cum ipsis cohabitant, sicut 
Priscilliani secta docuit, anathema sit (Concilios Visigóticos, ed. Vives, 
p. 5, 10, XV, cf. R. E. Reynolds, Virgines Subintroductae in Celtic 
Christianity, Harv T R 61, 1968, 547-566). 

AII this evidence leads me to suppose that the Priscillianists of Spain, 
especially those of Galicia, served as intermediaries between the East 
and Ireland. Moreover, according to Sulpicius Severus (Chronicon Il, 
51), some Priscillianists after their condemnation were banished to the 
Scillies. From there they could easily flee to Southern Ireland, outside 
the Roman empire. For these reasons I hold that in its beginnings Irish 
Christianity was neither Roman nor Catholic, but of Priscillianist 
origins and therefore Encratitic. 
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These observations scarcely detract from Frend's opus magnum. 
Liberal studies are becoming extinct, but this book will continue to be 
read, as once was the Consolatio Philosophiae of Boethius during the 
Dark Ages. 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 G. QuisPEL 


Robert L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans saw them. Yale 
University Press, New Haven and London, 1984. XIX, 214 p. 


**[ have written this book with the general reader in mind and with an 
eye to students of Christian history and theology". With these words 
the author expresses his modest intention. He rightly mentions Pierre de 
Labriolle, La réaction paienne. Etude sur la polémique antichrétienne 
du I*' au VF siécle, Paris *1950, as the standard work on the subject. 

In my opinion, W. is too modest about his own work. He has digested 
a great quantity of new studies which he uses sensibly; sometimes he 
gives papyri and inscriptions their proper place. An example is the Col- 
ogne papyrus edited and discussed by A. Henrichs (fPagan Ritual and 
the Alleged Crime of Early Christians: A Reconsideration', published in 
Kyriakon, Festschrift Johannes Quasten, Münster 1970, 18-35) which 
deals with the alleged crime of cannibalism, Guéoceta 6ctrva, mentioned 
by many Christians. In the first chapter, *Pliny: a Roman Gentleman', 
welcome epigraphic material illustrates the career of Pliny (CIL 5,2, no. 
5262). Only occasionally one feels disappointed, for instance when the 
author would have us believe that the relations between Trajan and his 
legate Pliny were harmonious and easy. It is good to remember Trajan's 
reply in Epist. X, 97, for which the conclusion of R. Syme is obviously 
true: **He approved the governor's actions and refused to go into his 
perplexities"* (Tacitus, 1958, 468). Trajan did not always make life easy 
for his conscientious, but hesitating personal legate. Though Wilken 
stresses the harmony between them, occasionally I have my doubts (cf. 
J. H. Thiel, 7rajanus, Kon.Ned.Akd. van Wetensch., Akademiedagen 
1955, 15-43). 

The most important chapters are on Galen, Celsus, Porphyry and the 
emperor Julian. Galen receives an admirable treatment; the short 
history of his life forms a good introduction to his evaluation of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophic school of inferior quality (72 ff.). Here the 
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author adds a paragraph from Lucian's Philosophies for sale (74). 
However, the exuberance of the satirist might not have found Galen's 
approval. On the contrary, the Christian ''practice'' of philosophy is 
mentioned by Galen in positive words. This is what W. also actually 
says: *'Christians led people to embrace lives of discipline and self- 
control, to pursue justice, to overcome fear of death. Though they did 
not provide men and women with intellectual foundations for their 
beliefs, they did achieve a way of life not inferior to that led by 'those 
who are truly philosophers' '' (82). The conclusion is right: *'In calling 
Christianity a philosophical school, even one whose dialectical skill did 
not impress him, Galen gave Christianity a boost on the ladder of ac- 
ceptance within the Roman world" (79). Since the edition of the 
fragments by R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians, 1949, not so 
much new has come to light. Nevertheless Wilken's introduction to 
Galen is original and convincing. It serves its purpose better than G. 
Sarton's Galen of Pergamon, Kansas 1954, 85-87. 

Celsus is one of the favourites of modern research since H. Chad- 
wick's translation with notes (?1965) and the edition of Origen's Contra 
Celsum in the Sources chrétiennes (1967-1976). It is disappointing that 
the author follows C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos: Die Polemik des 
Kelsos wider das Christentum very closely. (For objections against 
Andresen's views, see Mnem.Q.S., 9, 1956, 361-362; J. H. Waszink, 
Vig.Chr., 12, 1958, 166-177, particularly 171). On the other hand, he is 
perfectly right in the following important conclusion: '**There is another 
dimension to this exchange between Celsus and the Christians. It is not 
simply a debate between paganism and Christianity, but a debate about 
a new concept of religion. Celsus sensed that Christians had severed the 
traditional bond between religion and a 'nation' or people" (124). The 
students of social history would have liked to hear more about the prob- 
lems in pagan families with their Christian slaves or servants, so elo- 
quently voiced in c.Celsum III, 55 (see Vig.Chr., 4, 1950, 61-64). 

The essay on Porphyry (ch.7) is the most ambitious part of the book. 
Its subject is mainly *Porphyry the philosopher'; less attention is paid to 
the critic of biblical tradition and to the historian. For Wilken Porphyry 
was a philosopher in his own right. It was this that made him a redoubt- 
able opponent. The Christian testimonies on this enemy are mentioned 
(126-127), from Augustine to Cyril of Alexandria. In the important 
modern controversy about the relation between Porphyry and Macarius 
Magnes, the author follows T. D. Barnes (JT 24, 1973), whose opinion 
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I do not share. However that may be, very many fragments from Har- 
nack's edition have to be left untouched because, in the author's view, 
they are spurious. Nevertheless they present views which were accepted 
in Porphyry's time, and as such they are important for *The Christians 
as the Romans saw them'. They are the basis of the well-known conclu- 
sion of Adolf von Harnack, who had accepted the fragments in 
Macarius Magnes as Porphyrian: *Even today Porphyry remains 
unanswered" (197). Without accepting these fragments as authentic, 
one cannot maintain the conclusion of Harnack. Wilken tries to side 
with both parties, but one cannot run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. For clarity's sake I have to add that those who agree with Har- 
nack on the fragments do not always also concur with his (and many 
others") praise of Porphyry as an independent philosopher. In this 
respect Wilamowitz's verdict is notorious, but apparently not well 
known nowadays: ''Wenn Porphyrios das Buch Daniel an seinen 
richtigen Platz stellte (wenn das seine persónliche Leistung ist), so 
bewies er damit freilich eine seltene Unbefangenheit und einen Tref- 
ferblick, den man dem Kompilator der Philosophiegeschichte kaum 
zutraut"' (Hellenistische Geschichtsschreibung, Reden und Vortráge II, 
1926, 241). I think we have to stand between the two protagonists. 
Harnack's view was to be expected from this champion of many heretics 
and opponents of the Church. (Cf. E. P. Meijering on Harnack as the 
author of Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte in: Meded. der Kon. 
Nederl.Akademie van wetensch. afd. Letterkunde, nieuwe reeks, 46, 
No. 3, 1983). 

As the author of Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums—from 
which comes the quotation on Porphyry mentioned above—Harnack 
betrays the same sympathies). So much is certain: one cannot say with 
Harnack that Porphyry's Against the Christians was perhaps the most 
extensive and thorough treatise that has ever been written against 
Christianity and, at the same time, adhere to the modern view that 
Macarius Magnes' fragments have nothing to do with Porphyry. 

There is still another surprising statement of Wilken. It is common 
knowledge that Porphyry and Celsus used allegorical interpretation. 
Wilken says that Celsus complained that Christians had adopted the 
technique of allegory, an achievement of Greek reason (201). The last 
words, however, are nowhere attested as far as I know. On the contrary, 
one of the weaknesses of the pagan authors was, that they denied to the 
Christians the method they used themselves for their own literary texts 
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in the exegesis of /Aeir traditional literature (Cf. Romanitas et Chris- 
tianitas, Studia J. H. Waszink oblata, 1973, 15 ff.). A far better judg- 
ment on allegory, both pagan and Christian, has been expressed by E. 
R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, Cambridge 1965, 
130-131. 

That Porphyry was raised as a Christian is implicitly denied (171 and 
197), but the tradition need not be doubted, see A. D. Nock, Conver- 
sion. Oxford 1933, 157. 

The last chapter on Julian, puts the emperor in a modern setting. For 
a moment Wilken leaves modern biographies untouched and quotes 
from modern poetry, namely from *''the graceful and provocative 
poems of the modern poet C. P. Cavafy"' (164, 168-169). The great poet 
gives a new dimension to our knowledge of the emperor, a portrait of 
Julian himself. In my opinion these verses reveal more about the 
emperor than most of the scholarly descriptions of his reign as an 
episode in the history of the Late Roman Empire. Perhaps Peter Brown 
will be satisfied to find Cavafy honoured in this book that inevitably 
(according to the author's plan) is based on the best modern 
biographies, for it was Brown himself who wrote about their shortcom- 
ings (TLS April 8 1977, in a review of Robert Browning's 7e Emperor 
Julian). If my guess is right, Wilken can take this as a compliment. If 
not, this reviewer will only emphasize his own agreement with W. As far 
as I know, G. W. Bowersock was the first to honour Cavafy and Gib- 
bon in the same breath; see the preface of his Julian the Apostate 
(1978). The perhaps surprising combination of these two different ad- 
mirers of Julian is justified. 

It would have been useful if the author had included Apollonios of 
Tyana. Although, strictly speaking, he does not belong to the pagans 
who are the subjects of this book, he represents Greek attitudes in an 
exemplary way. It is only understandable that Cavafy admired this sage 
and miracle-worker as the embodiment of pagan ideals (See G. W. 
Bowersock, *Cavafy and Apollonios', Grand Street (Spring 1983) 
180-189). 

There is a good survey of Julian's relation to the Jews (188-195). His 
pro-Jewish policy has been attested by a controversial source, the letter 
**to the community of the Jews", included by Bidez and Cumont among 
the spurious letters (number 204). Wilken does not mention it, nor 
Joseph Vogt who disqualified it as a Christian forgery (Kaiser Julian 
und das Judentum, Leipzig 1939). An evaluation of the sources in 
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general is lacking in this book. This is regrettable, especially because this 
letter could have given support to Wilken's opinion. My arguments for 
its authenticity were published in Vig.Chr. 16, 1962, 186-197 (- 
Syngrammata, 1979, 134-145). 


2313 JS Leiden. De Laat de Kanterstraat 155 W. DEN BOÓER 


Aufstieg und Niedergang der Rómischen Welt. II. Teil *Principat', 
21.Band  'Religion', 1.Halbband  'Hellenistisches Judentum in 
rómischer Zeit: Philon'. Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Haase. Berlin- 
New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1984. X, 759 S. DM 400.—. 


This volume of ANRW, devoted in its entirety to Philo Judaeus, 
testifles to the great value attached to the works of the Alexandrian in 
our time and in the past century. It contains thirteen articles, which 
from several sides throw a light on the author and his writings. 

]l. S. Sandmel, Philo Judaeus: An Introduction to the Man, his 
Writings, and his Significance (3-46). **This essay presupposes a reader 
with little or no previous knowledge of Philo''. Thus the author (11979) 
begins his contribution, which has indeed been written in a clear and 
vivid style. Only a scholar who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject matter could do it in this way. 

2. E. Hilgert, Bibliographia Philoniana 1935-1981 (47-97). This 
systematic bibliography continues that produced by Goodhart and 
Goodenough in 1938. It covers the data of several listings and surveys 
published during the last decades. Another bibliography which gives a 
year by year survey from 1937-1982 was recently published by R. 
Radice: Filone di Alessandria. Bibliografia generale 1937-1982. Naples 
1983. 

3. P. Borgen, PAilo of Alexandria. A Critical and Synthetical Survey 
of Research since World War II (98-154). This impressive survey shows 
how many authors have tried to penetrate into Philo's world of thinking 
and how the nature of his writings has led them to differing conclusions. 
In the meantime several new studies have appeared. D. T. Runia has 
written an article on Philo's De aeternitate mundi in this periodical 
(Vig. Chr. 35, 1981, 105-151), and defended a thesis entitled Philo of 
Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, published in a provisional man- 
ner by the Free University Press, Amsterdam; it will appear in the series 
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Philosophia Antiqua (Brill, Leiden) in 1985. Since the impact of Plato's 
Timaeus on Philo is found throughout all his writings, this thesis in fact 
deals with Philo's work in its totality. It will become one of the guides in 
the domain of Philonic studies. D. Winston and John Dillon have writ- 
ten a commentary on De Gigantibus and Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis 
under the title Two Treatises of Philo of Alexandria, Scholars Press, 
Chico, California 1983. For Cazeaux, see n? 4. For other recent 
publications, see the appendix to the bibliography by Radice. 

4. J. Cazeaux, Philon d'Alexandrie, exégéte (156-226). Usually 
Philo's commentaries on the Bible are not considered to be deeply 
structured treatises. In his imposing thesis La trame et la chaine: Struc- 
tures littéraires et exégése dans cinq traités de Philon (Leiden 1983) 
Cazeaux has defended the opposite view, which is elaborated again in 
the present article. For an explanation and critique of this opinion, see 
the article review by D. T. Runia, in Vig.Chr. 38 (1984) 209-256. 

5. B. L. Mack, Philo Judaeus and Exegetical Traditions in Alexandria 
(227-271), investigates the sources of Philo's religious thought and how 
this thought appears in his exegetical methods. 

6. A. Terian, A Critical Introduction to Philo's Dialogues (272-294), 
throws new light on a part of the Philonic corpus which until now has 
been investigated insufficiently. The author defends the thesis that the 
dialogues with Alexander belong to the closing years of Philo's life. 

7. B. A. Pearson, Philo and Gnosticism (295-342), discusses a highly 
interesting subject matter. One conclusion: **Philo cannot be described 
as a *Gnostic' in the technical sense of the word. If, however, we use the 
designation 'philosophical gzosis' for that development in the history of 
Graeco-Roman philosophy wherein philosophy becomes oriented to 
religion and metaphysics (Wlosok), we may include Philo's thought in 
that category" (340). 

The titles of the following four articles may speak for themselves. 8. 
T. M. Conley, Philo's Rhetoric: Argumentation and Style (343-371). 9. 
D. T. Winston, Philo's Ethical Theory (372-416). 10. R. Barraclough, 
Philo's Politics. Roman Rule and Hellenistic Judaism (417-553). 11. C. 
Kraus Reggiani, 7 rapporti tra l'impero romano e il mondo ebraico al 
tempo di Caligola secondo la *Legatio ad Gaium' di Filone Alessan- 
drino (554-587). 

Finally two studies deal with the Nachleben of Philo, the one with 
that in Greek, the other with that in Latin patristics. 12. F. Trisaglio, 
Filone Alessandrino e l'esegesi cristiana. Contributo alla conoscenza 
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dell'influsso esercitato da Filone sul IV secolo, specificatamente in 
Gregoria di Nazianzo (588-730). The central part of this article, that has 
the size of a book, is a comparison between Oratio 14 of Gregory of 
Nazianzen and Philo's way of speaking in his various treatises. One gets 
the impression that the author is rather fast in assuming a direct rela- 
tionship between the two authors. 13. H. Savon, Saint Ambroise et saint 
Jéróme, lecteurs de Philon (731-759). As to St. Ambrose the author 
could refer to his well-known thesis Saint Ambroise devant l'exégése de 
Philon le Juif, I-II, Paris 1977. In the present article he maintains 
(against Lucchesi) that Ambrose is directly dependent on several 
treatises of Philo. With regard to St. Jerome he assumes an ''influence 
médiate et diffuse"! (759). 

Another special volume of this huge **Gemeinschaftswerk?' will deal 
with Flavius Josephus (Band II 21,2). Volume II 19.1 contains con- 
tributions on general themes concerning the Jewish religion in the 
Roman period and concerning the Palestinian Judaism; Vol. II 19.2 
deals with the Rabbinate. Vol. II 20, which is still in preparation, will 
deal with the Hellenistic Judaism, excluding Philo and Josephus. An 
admirable enterprise. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Acta Iohannis, cura Eric Junod et Jean-Daniel Kaestli. Tome I: 
Praefatio-Textus; Tome II: Textus Alii-Commentarius-Indices (Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Apocryphorum 1 et 2). Turnhout, Brepols. Pag. 
I-XXI, 1-418 et 419-949. 


Il est impossible de rendre justice au contenu de cet ouvrage magistral 
dans un compte-rendu de quelques pages. Ce volume est le premier de la 
Series Apocryphorum et, si on peut le considérer comme représentatif 
des éditions à suivre, on peut compter sur une contribution exception- 
nelle à l'étude des écritures apocryphes néotestamentaires. | 

On doit forcément comparer cette édition avec celle de Bonnet dans 
Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha II/I de 1898. Pour les auteurs présents 
l'édition de Bonnet est «une oeuvre magistrale dont nous avons con- 
staté, ligne aprés ligne, la précision et le sens critique». C'est pourquoi 
ils considerent leur propre édition «comme une révision et une 
amplification de celle du savant francais». (p. 65). Cette conclusion 
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modeste peut étre le résultat de la constatation que «Les douze 
manuscrits nouvellement collationnés (en plus de ceux utilisés par Bon- 
net) ont permis d'assurer, d'améliorer et d'enrichir le texte de facon 
notable, mais dans une proportion inférieure aux espoirs qu'avait 
suscités le nombre élevé de nouveaux témoins repérés"' (p. 67). L'in- 
fluence de ces découvertes nouvelles est visible dans les chapitres 
106-115, la soit-disant Metastasis, qui est presentée dans trois versions 
séparées. En outre les éditeurs ont constaté que l'histoire de Perdix dans 
les chapitres 56-57 ne fait pas partie des AJ et doit étre remplacée par 
l'épisode de Jean à Smyrne, récemment découvert dans deux 
manuscrits. 

L'édition qui nous occupe consacre une attention considérable aux 
récits développés des AJ (p. 703-886). On ne peut qu'admirer la patience 
et la persistance extraordinaire dont ont fait preuve les auteurs, vu que 
la plupart des textes sont tardifs et sans intérét pour la compréhension 
des Actes de Jean originaux. Néanmois il était nécessaire d'éditer et 
d'évaluer une fois ces textes. Les auteurs ont fait cette táche bien ingrate 
une fois pour toutes. 

Le texte grec est présenté dans l'ordre proposé par K. Scháferdiek 
quant aux chapitres 87-105, qui sont placés entre les chapitres 36 et 37. 
La traduction du texte est irréprochable. Au-dessous du texte on trouve 
un apparat critique textuel, des références aux paralléles néotestamen- 
taires, et des notes nombreuses relatives à des traductions alternatives et 
à la littérature d'intérét. Le commentaire lui-méme remplit à peu prés la 
deuxiéme partie de cette oeuvre. Le commentaire, d'une nature globale, 
sans rentrer dans les détails, reléve, entre autres, la structure du texte, 
l'arriére-fond des récits, et la théologie des passages divers. Cette pro- 
cédure nous donne une vue d'ensemble trés lisible. Les chapitres 87-93 
en particulier recoivent un traitement détaillé, avec un essai circonspect 
quant au docétisme dans les AJ. Les auteurs dévouent une attention 
profonde aux chapitres 94-102 et considérent ce passage comme une 
addition au texte originel avec une théologie d'origine valentinienne 
orientale. 

Dans les conclusions les auteurs résument les traits caractéristiques 
des AJ. Entre autres ils remarquent l'absence d'influence de l'Ancien 
Testament. Le lieu d'origine est supposé étre Antioche en Syrie, et 
comme date ils suggeérent la période entre 150 et 200. 

Les auteurs ont écrit une ceuvre sans hypothéses mal fondées. Les 
résultats sont donnés d'une maniére réfléchie. C'est la seule procédure 
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qui peut é&tre justifiée. L'ceuvre présente est un instrument digne de foi 
pour tous ceux qui s'engageront dans l'étude des apocryphes 
néotestamentaires. 


A. F. J. KLUN 


August Strobel, Texte zur Geschichte des  frühchristlichen 
Osterkalenders (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 
64). Aschendorff, Münster, 1984. VI, 170 p. 


Ce livre, d'une haute technicité, se présente comme un simple recueil 
de quelques textes importants pour l'histoire du comput pascal, par- 
ticulierement dans la tradition occidentale. Recueil qui fait suite à 
l'étude trés fouillée du méme auteur, parue il y a sept ans dans la 
prestigieuse collection «Texte und Untersuchungen» (t. 121): Ursprung 
und Geschichte des frühchristlichen Osterkalenders (Akademie-Verlag, 
Berlin, 1977. 480 p.). 

On trouvera ici, en traduction allemande, le Liber Anatholi, le De 
pascha computus pseudo-cyprianique, la Disputatio de sollempnitatibus 
paschae, mieux connue comme une soi-disante lettre de saint Jéróme (la 
1495); suivent les «Actes du Concile de Césarée», la lettre 23 de saint 
Ambroise (dont l' Auteur défend l'authenticité), deux traités De ratione 
Paschae, attribués faussement à des évé&ques d' Alexandrie, Athanase et 
«Mori(a)nus», deux petites lettres qui circulent sous le nom du pape 
Victor et finalement, un traité d'origine arménienne. C'est le seul texte 
de l'ensemble qui n'est pas du ressort de l'Église latine. 

A cóté de la traduction, l'A. nous offre pour chaque texte un aperqu 
sur la tradition manuscrite et sur les éditions, et un commentaire qui 
résume et souvent, qui prolonge l'exposé de l'A. dans son ouvrage 
précédent. Ainsi les deux volumes se complétent et s'appuyent récipro- 
quement. Le lecteur aura avantage à se reporter souvent de l'un à 
l'autre. 

La question de la date de Páques, pour importante qu'elle ait été dans 
l'Église ancienne, peut sembler une matiére assez aride, de pure érudi- 
tion. Cependant, les conclusions qui s'en dégagent pour la chronologie 
de la vie de Jésus et pour l'histoire du culte chrétien, sont parfois fort 
intéressantes, tellement les données convergent vers la date du 7 avril de 
l'an 30, comme la date de la mort de Jésus, et attestent une célébration 
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de Páques remontant aux tout premiers jours de l'Église. Un audacieux 
qui émettrait l'hypothése que la résurrection du Christ ait été com- 
mémorée par les disciples dés la premiére année aprés l'événement, 
trouverait ici de quoi se documenter. On congoit sans peine les consé- 
quences qui en découlent quant à l'historicité de l'événement célébré 
lui-méme. Déjà dans son premier volume, l'A. attira l'attention sur 
«dem Kerngehalt der christlichen Botschaft, der sich — was einzigartig 
und erstaunlich genug ist — in rechnerisch-kalendarischen Daten 
niedergeschlagen hat». «Vielleicht vermógen Zahlen noch eindeutiger 
zu sprechen als Worte», ajoute-t-il, non sans un brin d'exagération 
(Ursprung, p. 13). 

Il y a aussi de quoi faire réfléchir les responsables qui discutent ac- 
tuellement les possibilités d'une éventuelle fixation de la date de Páques; 
l'A. ne manque pas de le souligner (p. 155). 

De plus, l'A. nous fait assister à la rupture entre la célébration de la 
páque juive et celle des chrétiens: méme en gardant partiellement les 
lectures et les rits traditionnels, le contenu et la tonalité des deux 
célébrations sont nettement différentes (p. 148). Ici, on aimerait méme 
préciser davantage. En effet, il ne semble pas que la pratique de célébrer 
Páques un dimanche ou plutót dans la nuit du samedi au dimanche, ait 
été une coutume introduite d'abord dans des communautés de chrétiens 
venus du paganisme, et que la pratique quartodécimane ait été primitive 
et caractéristique des communautés judéo-chrétiennes. N'est-ce pas 
plutót une différence d'accentuation qui se fait jour ici: une célébration 
de Páques au jour de la passion, traduit manifestement une autre sen- 
sibilité qu'une célébration dans la nuit du samedi au dimanche, à l'heure 
de la résurrection. Ces différentes perspectives — qu'il ne faut certes pas 
pousser aussi loin que ne le fit le célébre auteur de «Liturgie comparée», 
Anton Baumstark (Chevetogne, ?1953, p. 192 sv.) — ont pu s'enraciner 
aussi bien dans des milieux à prédominance judéo-chrétienne que dans 
d'autres. Les évangiles en tout cas ne prétent aucun point d'appui pour 
une célébration de la résurrection au jour méme de la mort du Christ; si 
la pratique quartodécimane existait à cette époque, elle n'était sürement 
pas la pratique exclusive. Cette double perspective a pu se concrétiser 
dans des pratiques liturgiques différentes. 

Si nous ne devons pas perdre de vue certaines faiblesses, certes bien 
secondaires, dans le beau travail de M. Strobel, elles n'infirment en rien 
ses grandes lignes ni son argumentation. 

Aprés d'autres, M. Strobel revendique dans son premier livre le De 
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pascha computus pseudo-cyprianique pour Novatien (Ursprung, p. 174 
Sv.); il n'a sans doute pas été suivi; dans le présent ouvrage il parle 
seulement de l'origine novatianiste de l'opuscule. C'est déjà plus pru- 
dent; mais la date du traité — l'an 243 — ne s'y oppose-t-elle pas? L'A. 
souligne volontiers les accointances de notre opuscule avec les concep- 
tions montanistes; ceci parait bien plus probable. 

Signalant le seul ms. conservé du De pascha computus (Londres, 
Cottonianus, Caligula A 15, du VIIE? siécle), l'A. mentionne également 
le ms. de Reims, Saint-Remi LXXI (133), actuellement perdu (disparu 
non pas en 1870 [p. 43], mais détruit dans l'incendie de l'abbaye rémoise 
en 1774). Mais il ne fait aucun état d'une copie de ce Remensis, ac- 
tuellement à la Vaticane, Fonds de la Reine 324 f? 13"-20', du XVII? 
siecle. C'est peut-étre l'apographe que procura Mabillon à J. Wallis qui 
l'utilisa (mais comment?) dans l'édition d'Oxford des ceuvres de saint 
Cyprien (1682). Devant la pénurie d'autres témoins, celui-ci n'est pas à 
négliger, particuliérement pour la table pascale qui manque précisément 
dans le ms. de Londres, et dont le dernier éditeur, G. Ogg, déplora ici- 
méme (Vigiliae Christianae, 8, 1954, p. 134) la «disorderly condition» 
du texte édité. 

L'A. expose (p. 68) les avatars du De sollempnitatibus paschae. Les 
péripéties de ce texte, attribué tour à tour à saint Jéróme, à un contem- 
porain du pape Victor, à saint Colomban, à un adversaire de saint Co- 
lomban, à Pélage, sont encore plus invraisemblables que ne le pense A. 
(voir Clavis Patrum Latinorum, n? 2278), et les mss. sont aussi plus 
nombreux (voir B. Lambert, Bibliotheca Hieronymiana manuscripta, 
I B, p. 1068, n? 149; d'autre part, la Bibl. Hier. man. ignore plusieurs 
mss. indiqués par M. Strobel). 

L'A., de son cóté, fait remonter l'opuscule au II/III* siécle, et ses 
arguments ne manquent pas de pertinence (p. 75-79). Toutefois, l'in- 
fluence de la Vulgate dans les citations bibliques semble indéniable. 
Aurait-on affaire à une adaptation latine, trés libre sans doute, d'un 
original grec beaucoup plus ancien? 

Quant aux «Actes du Concile de Césarée», la tradition manuscrite est 
nettement plus enchevétrée que ne le laissent supposer la traduction de 
l'A., les variantes qu'il signale et son aperqu «Die handschriftliche 
Überlieferung» (p. 84-89); il omet plusieurs mss. déjà signalés par A. 
Cordoliani dans le Bulletin Ducange (17, 1943, p. 57 sv., n5. XXIX- 
XXXILD, dans le Zeitschr. für schweizerische Kirchengesch. (51, 1957, 
p. 108 sv., note 5) et par H. Silvestre dans Sacris Erudiri (S, 1953, p. 
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190-192). L'A. date l'opuscule du V/VI* siécle, mais d'aprés H. J. Frede 
(Kirchenschriftsteller, 1981, p. 79 et 448), le compilateur aurait mis à 
profit le De ratione paschae de Martin de Dumio, qui date de 577, ou du 
moins du VI* siécle (voir p. 114 sv.). 

Pour le «Tractatus Adthanasii» (qui n'est autre que le De ratione 
paschae susmentionné), l'A. se base sur l'édition de Bruno Krusch : 
(1880), et demande à bon droit qu'une édition critique moderne en soit 
faite; cependant les voeux de l'A. sont déjà réalisés depuis 1950 (C. W. 
Barlow, Martini episcopi Bracarensis opera, New Haven, 1950, p. 
270-275), et c'est d'autant mieux. 

La tendance de l'A. à surfaire l'ancienneté de ses textes, l'aurait-elle 
séduit à surestimer aussi les deux petites lettres attribuées au pape Victor 
(P.G. 5, 1488-1490; Jaffé-Wattenbach, n95 75 et 76)? Ces textes, publiés 
d'abord par Jean Dubois dans sa Bibliotheca Floriacensis (Lyon 1605), 
d'aprés un ms. de Fleury (et non pas de Florence, comme le suppose 
l'A., p. 121), furent repris par Pierre Coustant dans ses Epistulae 
Romanorum Pontificum (1, Paris, 721, Appendix, p. 21 sv.); le 
Mauriste en montra sans peine l'évidente inauthenticité. Les faire 
remonter avec M. Strobel, au IV/V* siécle, n'est-ce pas s'aventurer bien 
loin? Je ne vois cependant pas d'argument péremptoire pour le con- 
tredire, encore que leur insertion dans le recueil factice et notoirement 
inauthentique des Epistulae Viennenses, constitué au XI* siécle (Mon. 
German. Hist., Epist. III, 1892, p. 87 sv. — éd. W. Gundlach) n'est 
nullement une recommandation. 

Si donc quelques taches de beauté subsistent dans l'important travail 
de M. Strobel, cela ne rend nullement caduques ni ses grandes lignes ni 
ses conclusions. Et c'est avec une immense gratitude qu'on referme le 
livre. 


St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge E. DEKKERS 
B-8320 Brugge 4 


Michel Aubineau, Un traité inédit de Christologie de Sévérien de 
Gabala In Centurionem et Contra Manichaeos et Apollinaristas. Ex- 
ploitation par Sévéere d'Antioche (519) et le Synode du Latran (649) 
(Cahiers d'Orientalisme, V). Généve, Patrick Cramer, Éditeur, 1983, 
170 pp. (in quarto). 80 Fr. Suisses. 


L'homéálie 7n centurionem et contra Manichaeos et Apollinaristas, 
dont M. Aubineau nous a donné /'editio princeps s'est longtemps cachée 
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dans la tradition manuscrite (un seul manuscrit de Moscou, Bibliothé- 
que Synodale 128, ff. 325-333, du neuviéme siécle - Vladimir 159), 
sous le nom de Jean Chrysostome. C'est au Pére Wenger que revient le 
mérite — lors de la publication en 1967 de l'homélie De /otione pedum 
de Sévérien de Gabala (RE Byz 1967, 219-234) — d'avoir découvert que 
l'homélie 7n centurionem du codex de Moscou devait é&tre attribuée au 
méme auteur. Une citation empruntée à cette homélie qui figure dans le 
Liber contra impium grammaticum (datant de 519) de Sévére d'An- 
tioche l'avait amené à cette conclusion. Le Pére Wenger — qui alors 
espéra publier lui-méme sa découverte — avait réussi à identifier cette 
citation; gráce à lui, la liste des homélies de Sévérien s'est donc enrichi 
d'une nouvelle piéce. Un autre témoignage en faveur de Sévérien de 
Gabala (deux citations se trouvant dans les Actes du Synode du Latran 
de 649), qui avait été signalé depuis longtemps déjà, pouvait étre con- 
fronté dés lors avec le texte du manuscrit moscovite. 

A ces données de critique externe M. Aubineau a ajouté des indices de 
critique interne (arguments tirés du vocabulaire, de l'exégése de certains 
versets bibliques, des liens avec d'autres homélies de Sévérien), ce qui a 
corroboré la conclusion que l'appartenance au corpus de Sévérien ne 
laisse place à aucun doute (p. 52). 

Parmi les nombreux arguments qu'il apporte en faveur de l'authen- 
ticité de l'homélie 7n centurionem, M. Aubineau cite un lieu paralléle à 
un passage d'une homélie de Sévérien sur l'authenticité de laquelle ne 
plane pas de doute. A ce propos il pourrait étre intéressant de faire 
remarquer que le cas de synecdoque (&xó uépgovc;), mentionné ici comme 
étant caractéristique de l'Écriture, figure également chez quelques 
auteurs latins (parmi lesquels Augustin et Grégoire). Étant donné que 
ceux-ci partent du méme texte biblique (Act. 7, 14-15; Ex. 1, 5) et font 
méme usage de formules plus ou moins identiques à celles de Sévérien 
(cf. Grégoire, Hom. in Ev. 25, PL 76, 1192 A: non sine corporibus; 
Sévérien: o)x &ocyguao:), la conclusion s'impose que nous avons affaire à 
un exemple concret de l'influence exercée par l'exégése biblique grecque 
sur celle de l'Occident. 

Dans son introduction sur la vie et les oeuvres de Sévérien, M. 
Aubineau signale que ce doit étre l'évéque de Gabala qui a baptisé le 
futur Théodose II (p. 12-13; 2196 "is; témoignage de Gennade, De viris 
illustribus 21: filio suo in baptismo). Je voudrais attirer l'attention sur 
un argumentum ex silentio qui semble confirmer ce témoignage: le 
silence de Marc le Diacre concernant le nom du baptisant dans la 
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description du baptéme du jeune prince (ch. 47, éd. H. Grégoire-M. A. 
Kugener, Paris 1930, p. 30), silence d'autant plus. remarquable que 
l'audience des légats de Gaza aupreés du patriarche Jean de Chrysostome 
dés leur arrivée à Constantinople a été relevée expressément par 
l'auteur. Il est trés vraisemblable que le baptéme ait eu lieu pendant la 
longue absence de Jean en 401/402 et que Marc le Diacre n'ait pas voulu 
mentionner le nom de Sévérien à cause de la damnatio memoriae qui 
l'avait frappé. 

M. Aubineau n'a pas seulement publié un inédit, mais il a fait tout ce 
qu'il faut pour permettre au lecteur de pénétrer dans le texte. Dans l'in- 
troduction ont été traitées toutes les questions fondamentales (à la p. 20 
lire: «en version copte» au lieu de «en version syriaque») et la traduction 
est irréprochable, pour autant que je puisse en juger. Je me demande 
seulement si à la page 120 (14,4 o)9eic &vnbev cineiv) on ne pourrait 
traduire: «Personne n'a eu assez de discernement pour dire» (au lieu de 
«personne ne s'est mis à dire»; voe « étre sobre», «juger bien», 
«posséder du discernement»). 
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Index Verborum Homiliarum Festalium Hesychii Hierosolymitani. 
Edidit Michel Aubineau (Alpha-Omega, Reihe A. Lexika, Indizes, 
Konkordanzen zur klassischen Philologie, 52). Hildesheim — Zürich — 
New York, Georg Olms Verlag, 1983. 404 pp. DM 98. 


L'édition des Homélies Festales d'Hésychius de Jérusalem par M. 
Aubineau vient d'étre complétée maintenant par un index de mots de la 
main du méme auteur, confectionné au Laboratoire d' Analyse Statisti- 
que des Langues Anciennes (L.A.S.L.A.) de l'Université de Liege. Il 
s'agit d'un inventaire complet du vocabulaire d'Hésychius à quatre 
mots prés (l'article ó; les particules de coordination xa, uév et 6£). Dans 
chaque article ont été signalées, classées par ordre alphabétique, les 
formes diverses sous lesquelles chaque mot apparait dans le corpus des 
homéálies. A chaque mot, le chiffre inscrit à gauche totalise le nombre 
des emplois dans les homélies 1-21, tandis que le chiffre à droite permet, 
le cas écheant, de distinguer des homonymes. Dans une table des fré- 
quences on a enregistré la fréquence des mots respectivement dans les 
homélies authentiques (1-16) et dans les pieces 17-21 (douteuses ou 
apocryphes). 
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Il est évident q'un tel index sera utile en premier lieu aux philologues 
qui font des recherches sur le grec des chrétiens, mais que les patristi- 
ciens et les théologiens qui s'occupent des auteurs chrétiens du 
quatriéme et du cinquiéme siécle pourront aussi en tirer leur profit. On 
sait que, alors que pour les débuts du christianisme on est bien outillé en 
instruments lexicaux (il existe des index complets du vocabulaire des 
Péres Apostoliques, des Apologistes et de Clément d'Alexandrie et des 
index sélectifs accompagnent plusieurs tomes de la série Die 
Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller), on «se trouve assez démuni dés 
qu'on aborde la littérature grecque chrétienne du IV siécle» (Aubineau, 
Préface, p. XXIII). L'auteur énumére lui-méme le peu dont on dispose 
pour cette période, ce qui met en lumiere l'importance de sa contribu- 
tion. 

Je me permets de faire quelques petites remarques de détail sur cet 
index, dont on peut constater qu'il a été confectionné avec le plus 
grande diligence. Dans la Préface on lit Amphilogue ( 2 Amphiloque) et 
Amasés (— Amasée). A la page 64 lire óatxouóveg (au lieu de 9a«xópovec). 
Sur quelques points on peut différer d'opinion: ne préférera-t-on pas 
pour zezpáxaqev xtxp&oxo à néovnu? Est-il correct d'enregistrer xécao0o: 
sous xex&vvupa? A la page 52 Qpóxc vaudrait mieux que Qpóxo. Il y a de 
petites inconséquences: tandis que xafix&co (à cause de la forme 
xafl.acàv) figure à cóté de xof(ocngut, éniocixvuyc n'est pas accompagné de 
éntOcuxvóco. (malgré émeóc(xvoov). Il est regrettable que dans les mots 
vedettes on parte toujours des formes en -cc- (au lieu de -««-), tandis que 
le texte d'Hésychius offre toujours des formes en -««- (telles que 
énttátto, Xp&(ttov, xepitxóg; Voir d'ailleurs la préface). Dans quelques 
cas on s'étonne de trouver une forme active quand il s'agit de verbes 
dont la voix est proprement moyenne ou médio-passive; p. ex. éxropeóco 
(éxxopsóonot, sortir de), éxiVauvo  (éxi Aag vouat, saisir, s'emparer 
de), éxigaívc (énwpaívouot, se manifester), uuücóc (puu0ebouo, parler). 
Gráce à cet Index Verborum d' Hésychius, les instrumenta patristica ont 
été enrichis d'un outil bien utile. Espérons que pour un grand nombre 
d'écrits grecs chrétiens de tels index seront bientót à notre disposition, 
puisqu' ils pourront rendre des services inestimables à nos recherches. 
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Libanios (Wege der Forschung, 621). Herausgegeben von Georgios 
Fatouros und Tilman Krischer. Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche Buch- 
gesellschaft, 1983. 291 S. 


Inhalt: Georgios Fatouros und Tilman Krischer, Vorbemerkungen (VII-XIV). 

I. Der Autor und sein Werk. Fritz Schemmel, Der Sophist Libanios als Schüler und Lehrer 
(1907) (3-25); Otto Seeck, Libanius gegen Lucianus (1920) (26-42); Paul Petit, Zur 
Datierung von Libanios' Rede »Pro templis« (1951) (43-67); Peter Wolf, Libanios und 
sein Kampf um die hellenische Bildung (1954) (68-83); Paul Petit, Untersuchungen über 
die Veróffentlichung und Verbreitung der Reden des Libanios (1956) (84-128); Paul Petit, 
Zur Datierung des »Antiochikos« (or.11) des Libanios (Originalbeitrag 1981); A. F. 
Norman, Libanius, the Teacher in an Age of Violence (originalbeitrag 1981) (150-169). 
II. Zeitgeschichte im Spiegel von Libanios' Schriften. Glanville Downey, 77e Olympic 
Games of Antioch in the Fourth Century A.D. (1939) (173-184); Roger Pack, 'Curiales' in 
the Correspondence of Libanius (1951) (185-205); Paul Petit, Die Senatoren von 
Konstantinopel im Werk des Libanios (1957) (206-247); W. Liebeschütz, Te Syriarch in 
the Fourth Century (1959) (248-266); A. F. Norman, 77e Book Trade in Fourth-Century 
Antioch (1960) (267-274). Neueste Bibliographie zu Libanios (1954-1981). Register. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Ulrich H. J. Kórtner, Papias von Hierapolis. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des frühen 
Christentums. Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983. 372 p. 

Dietmar Wyrwa, Die christliche Platonaneignung in den Stromateis des Clemens von 
Alexandrien (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 53). Berlin-New York, Walter de 
Gruyter, 1983. 384 S. DM 84.—. 

Roberto Radice, Filone di Alessandria. Bibliografia generale 1937-1982. (Elenchos. 
Collana di testi e studi sul pensiero antico diretta da Gabriele Giannantoni, 8). 
Bibliopolis, 1983. 

Studi e materiali di storia delle religioni VII-1 (1983). Volume dedicato a Raffaele 
Pettazoni. L'Aquila, Japadre editore. 

Lucio Anneo Seneca, De otio (dial. VIII). Testo e apparato critico con introduzione, 
versione e commento a cura di Irano Dionigi. Brescia, Paideia Editrice, 1983. 286 p. 
Ch. Kannengiesser, Athanase d'Alexandrie, évéque et écrivain. Une lecture des traités 
Contre les Ariens (Théologie historique, 70). Paris, Beauchesne, 1983. 416 p. 120 F. 

Flaminio Ghizzoni, Sulpicio Severo. Roma, Bulzoni Editore, 1983. 326 p. L. 18.000. 

Joseph Wilson Trigg, Origen. The Bible and Philosophy in the Third-century Church. 
Atlanta, John Knox Press, 1983. 300 p. $ 15,95. 

Renate Pillinger, Studien zu rómischen Zwischengoldglàsern 1. Geschichte der Technik 
und Das Problem der Authentizitát. Wien, Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1984. 124 S., mit 260 Abbildungen auf 112 Schwarzweiss- und 32 
Farbtafeln. óS. 630,—/DM 90.—. 
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José Manuel Sánchez Caro, Eucharistía e Historia de la Salvación. Estudio sobre la 
plegaria eucharística oriental (Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 439). Madrid 1983. 
456 p. 

Robert L. Wilken, The Christians as the Romans saw them. New Haven-London, Yale 
University Press, 1984. XVII, 214 p. £ 12,95. 

E. A. Nida e.a., Style and Discourse. With special reference to the text of the Greek New 
Testament. United Bible Societies, 1865 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

Irénée de Lyon, Contre les hérésies. Dénonciation et réfutation de la gnose au nom 
menteur. Traduction francaise par Adelin Rousseau. Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1984. 
750 p. 100 Frs. 

Isidoro Rodriguez Herrera, Antigüedad classica y cristianismo (Bibliotheca Salmanti- 
censis, Estudios 64). Universidad Pontificia de Salamanca, 1983. 

Tertullien, De la patience. Introduction, texte critique, traduction et commentaire par 
Jean-Claude Fredouille (Sources Chrétiennes, 310). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1984. 
310 p. 125 F. 

Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 4-5, Contre Julien. Introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et notes par Jean Bernardi (Sources Chrétiennes, 309). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 
1983. 402 p. 423 F. 

Guigues I*', Prieur de Chartreuse, Méditations (Recueil de pensées). Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes par un Chartreux (Sources Chrétiennes, 308). Paris, Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1983. 484 p. 189 F. 

B. Croke & A. M. Emmett (ed.), History and Historians in Late Antiquity. Sidney- 
Oxford-New York-Toronto-Paris-Frankfurt, Pergamon Press, 1983. 182 p. £ 14.70. 
$ 26.40. 

Gunnar af Hállstróm, Fides simpliciorum, according to Origen of Alexandria (Commen- 
tationes Humanorum Litterarum, 76). Helsinki, 1984. 112 p. 

Cyrillonas, L'Agneau Véritable. Hymnes, Cantiques, Homélies. Introduction, traduction 
du texte syriaque, notes et index par frére Dominique Cerbeleau, o.p. (Collection 
«L'Esprit et le Feu»). Éditions de Chevetogne. 

Domenico Marafioti, L'uomo tra legge e grazia. Analisi teologica del De spiritu et littera 
di S. Augustino (Aloisiana, 18). Brescia, Marcelliana, 1983. L 22.000. 

Le Traité sur la Résurrection (NH I, 4), texte établi et présenté par Jacques É. Ménard 
(Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi. Section «Textes», 12). Les presses de l'université 
Laval, Québec, Canada, 1983. XII, 98 p. 750 FB. 

Testamentum Domini Éthiopien. Édition et traduction par Robert Beylot. Louvain, 
Éditions Peeters, 1984. XII, 238 p. 1.800 FB. 

Hermann Josef Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller. Aktualisierungsheft 1984 (Vetus Latina, 
1/1a). Freiburg, Herder, 1984. 118 S. 

Hugh M. Humphrey, A Bibliography for the Gospel of Mark 1954-1980 (Studies in the 
Bible and Early Christianity, 1). New York-Toronto, The Edwin Mellen Press, 1981. 

Peter Gorday, Principles of Patristic Exegesis. Romans 9-11 in Origen, John Chrysostom, 
and Augustine (Studies in Bible and Early Christianity, 4). New York-Toronto, The 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1981. 

Jean Mallet et André Thibaut, Les manuscrits en écriture bénéventaine de la Bibliothéque 
Capitulaire de Bénévent. Tome I: manuscrits 1-18. Éditions du Centre National de la 
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DIE WAHRHEIT IM HEILSPLAN GOTTES BEI MINUCIUS FELIX 
(Oct. 38,7) 


VON 
VINZENZ BUCHHEIT 


Der Heide Caecilius schliebt seine Rede mit einer prinzipiellen 
Stellungnahme zu der Móglichkeit einer Kenntnis von den caelestia ab. 
Unter Berufung auf Sokrates (quod supra nos, nihil ad nos ... nihil se 
scire), seine Nachfahren Arkesilas, Karneades und andere Akademiker 
wird eine sichere Kenntnis davon verneint und der dubitatio als einziger 
Maxime das Wort geredet (13). 

Nichts muftte den Christen Octavius mehr herausfordern als eine 
solche Feststellung, die noch dazu mit einem Seitenhieb auf die indocti, 
inpoliti, rudes, agrestes christiani verbunden war (12,7-13,5). Wohl- 
bedacht greift er daher am Schluf) seiner Rede darauf zurück, weitet 
seinen energischen Angriff auf die Philosophie insgesamt aus und hebt 
sich hinsichtlich des Anspruchs der vollen Wahrheitsfindung fundamen- 
tal von den Philosophen ab (38,5-7).' 

Seine Auslassungen gipfeln in der Feststellung: veritas divinitatis 
nostri temporis aetate maturuit (38,7). Die Bedeutsamkeit dieser 
Aussage ist bislang nicht hinreichend erkannt worden.? 

Schon die Formulierung nostri temporis aetate gibt einen ersten 
Fingerzeig. Freilich darf man sie nicht als Pleonasmus verstehen,? wie 
schon allein ein Blick auf Ovids Metamorphosen lehrt, wo es von 
Augustus heift, daf) er bei der Verwirklichung der neuen Ára auch 
futuri temporis aetatem mitbedenkt (15,834). Aetas ist hier im Sinne 
von saeculum, von *Epoche'* zu verstehen. Ein solches Bewufitsein vom 
Anbruch einer neuen Epoche, hier der Ára der vollen Erkenntnis der 
Wahrheit von Gott, bringt auch Minucius Felix zum Ausdruck. Dafür 
sprechen weitere sprachliche und inhaltliche Kriterien. 

Auszugehen ist von der singuláren? Junktur veritas maturuit, deren 
Aussage verstándlicher wird durch einen Blick auf verwandte Texte. 
Tertullian kennzeichnet den Heilsplan und Heilswillen Gottes als einen 
Vorgang, der in Gott post tot et tanta delicta humanae temeritatis a 
principe generis Adam auspicata, post damnatum hominem cum saeculi 
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dote, post eiectum paradiso mortique subiectum, wieder herangereift sei 
(cum rursus ad suam misericordiam maturuisset) und sich ex- 
tremitatibus* temporum per spiritum suum universo orbi auf dem Weg 
der Gnade offenbaren werde (paen. 2,3f.)." — Der gleiche Autor sieht 
die schrittweise Entfaltung der Wahrheit vom Glauben gemiüf gótt- 
lichem Heilsplan bedingt in der Unfáühigkeit des Menschen, alles auf 
einmal zu erfassen. Deshalb habe Gott ergáünzend zur rudimentür 
vorhandenen positiven Anlage des Menschen zunáchst Gesetz und 
Propheten verliehen, sodann das Evangelium? und nun per Paracletum 
(... cum venerit ille Spiritus veritatis, deducet vos in omnem 
veritatem, Joh. 16,12? componitur in maturitatem (virg. vel. 
1,4-7).'? — Nach einem Traktat Zenos von Verona vollzieht sich der 
Eintritt dieser Heilswirklichkeit entsprechend der Prophezeiung durch 
die Propheten und wird gemáf) biblisch-patristischer Terminologie 
(Fülle der Zeiten — 'Ende der Zeiten")" mit tempore maturo"? 
gekennzeichnet. — Marius Victorinus versteht in seiner Deutung des für 
den Heilsplan der Erlósung zentralen Textes aus dem Galaterbrief (cum 
autem venit plenitudo temporis, misit deus filium suum, Gal. 4,4)? die 
plenitudo temporis als die consummatio liberationis. Diese sei erreicht, 
wenn alle Menschen für den Glauben reif geworden seien (maturatis 
ad fidem omnibus). 

Alle genannten Texte'^ vereinen den Aspekt der Reife mit der 
biblischen Lehre vom Heilsplan Gottes. Es kann nicht zweifelhaft sein, 
daf) auch bei Minucius Felix dieser Hintergrund zu assoziieren ist, auch 
wenn er — seiner apologetisch-protreptischen Tendenz entsprechend — 
mit keinem direkten biblischen Anklang aufwartet. Daf) er die veritas in 
den Vordergrund rückt, hat seinen Rückhalt in Anlage und Adressaten 
des Dialogs, aber auch in der geláufigen, biblisch begründeten 
Vorstellung, daf diese Wahrheit von Gott stammt, der Wahrheit 
selbst,'$ und sich in der Fülle der Zeit in Christus manifestiert.'' 

Unserem Text nahe gekommen waren die Ausführungen im Eingang 
von De virginibus velandis Tertullians. Besonders trefflich illustriert 
wird die Feststellung des Octavius, daf) die Wahrheit erst nostri tem- 
poris voll offenbar geworden ist, in einem Text des Laktanz (Inst. 4,2),'* 
der den direkten Einfluf) von Oct. 38,5-7 verrát,'? auch wenn Laktanz in 
seiner rigoroseren Einstellung zur Philosophie?" an dieser Stelle dem 
Gedanken einer schrittweisen Reifung zur vollen Wahrheit keinen Raum 
gewáhrt. 

Gemáf) laktanzischem Weltmodell?' war die Menschheit in ihrer Ur- 
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phase im Besitz der sapientia — religio — veritas. Mit der Abkehr vom 
Eingottglauben ist dieser Besitz verlorengegangen. Alles Bemühen der 
sogenannten sapientes huius mundi, diese Wahrheit zurückzugewinnen, 
waren mangels religio dei unici zum Scheitern verurteilt, zumal dies 
góttlichem Heilsplan zuwider lief.?? Deshalb war es auch Pythagoras 
und Plato, obwohl amore indagandae veritatis incensi, verwehrt,?? diese 
Wahrheit bei den Juden, bei denen sie sich allein erhalten hatte, zu 
finden. Erst als Gott, seinem Heilsplan gemáf) am Ende der Zeiten 
seinen Sohn gesandt hat (statuerat enim deus adpropinquante ultimo 
tempore ducem magnum caelitus mittere, war die Rückkehr der 
Weisheit wieder gegeben. Gemáf) anthropologisch-soteriologischer 
Sicht des Laktanz erfolgt das Wiederfinden dieser sapientia durch den 
Einzelnen in der Taufe (/nst. 3,26,10f.) und über die praeceptorum 
caelestium salubritas humanis pectoribus infusa (Inst. 5,8,9). 

Es ergibt sich somit, daf) wir in veritas divinitatis nostri temporis 
aetate maturuit nicht nur eine prágnante, sondern vor allem eine zen- 
trale Aussage des Minucius Felix erfassen. Auch er führt seine Aus- 
einandersetzung mit den Paganen auf festem biblischem Hintergrund; 
auch er setzt ihrem Wahrheitsstreben und Wahrheitsfinden die Bar- 
riere?$ der Offenbarung"' entgegen, die sie nur über die Óffnung für die 
veritas christiana, für Christus und seine Lehre, überwinden kónnen. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


! Zum Verstándnis und zur Deutung im einzelnen vgl. M. Pellegrino, Komm. (Turin 
?1955) z. St. (dem insgesamt J. Beaujeu, Min. Fel. Octavius, Budé-Ausgabe z. St. folgt; 
auch G. W. Clarke » AChW 39 z. St.), und besonders C. Becker, Der *Octavius' des 
Minucius Felix, Sitzber.Bayer. Akad. 1967, 2,59-61.65-68. 

?^ Ein gewisser Ansatz nur bei Pellegrino z. St., dem sich Clarke anschlieft (Frage, 
warum Wahrheit so spát offenbart wurde); s. auch Anm. 10. 

3 So M. Pellegrino in seinem sehr verdienstlichen Kommentar z. St. 

^ ThLL I 1136f. 

3 Vgl. TALL VIII 492f.; eigene Untersuchungen haben keinerlei Parallelen zutage 
gefórdert. 

$ QGemeint ist nicht die Endzeit beim jüngsten Gericht, sondern die mit Christi Kommen 
einsetzende Heilszeit; vgl. nur 1 Petr. 1,20; Hebr. 1,2; Marc. 1,14f. (zum Heilsplan in AT, 
NT und Patristik s. Parallelen, Literatur und Erláuterungen bei Verf. WüJbb 5 (1979) 
223f.); Augustin spricht einmal in Verbindung mit Gal. 4,4 vom Ende der Zeit, weil mit 
Christi Kommen die aeternitas begonnen habe (tract. in Ioan. 31,5). 

^ VWgl. dazu K. Wolfl, Das Heilswirken Gottes durch den Sohn nach Tertullian (Rom 
1960) 192ff. 

5 Vgl. Iren. haer. 4,9,3. 
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* | Vgl. I Kor. 2,7-10. 

!^ Von hier führt ein Weg zu Cypr. Don. 2: Die Erkenntnis der Wahrheit werde nicht auf 
dem langen Weg philosophischer Bemühung gewonnen, sed compendio gratiae maturantis 
(scil. veritatem). Cyprian dürfte bei dieser Formulierung auch Oct. 38,7 vor Augen gehabt 
haben, zumal der Zusammenhang von Oct. 38,5-7 in Don. 2, und der *Octavius' insgesamt 
stark auf Ad Donatum eingewirkt haben; dazu demnáchst Verf., Non agnitione sed gratia 
(Cypr. Don. 2). — Vgl. noch Iren. Epid. II 89: Aussendung des Geistes gemáf) Verheifhung 
am Ende der Tage (vgl. Joel. 3,1; Apostelg. 2,17f.). 

! Belege bei Verf., WüJbb 5 (1979) 223f. 

1? Zeno Veron. fract. II 9,1 Migne - II 12,1 Lófstedt; vgl. tempore constituto (tract. II 
8,3 Migne - I 54,3 Lófstedt). 

13 Mar. Vict. in Gal. II (Migne PL 8,1176AB - 41sq. Locher). 

^ gl. noch Iren. haer. 4,9,3; 7,37 (zum Heilsplan bei Irenaeus vgl. R. Verriele, 
RevScRel 14 (1934) 493ff.; K. Prümm, Scholastik 13 (1938) 216ff.; Ch. Hoergl, Die gótt- 
liche Erziehung des Menschen nach Irenaeus, Nuovo Didaskaleion 13 (1963) 1ff., bes. 
6ff.); Euseb. hist. eccl. 1,6,17-23, und inhaltlich Just. Apo! I 23; Ad Diogn. 9; Orig. c. 
Cels. 4,3f.7; 6,78; Tert. scorp. 5,12; Arnob. nat. 2,63; Greg. Naz. in Macc. 1; Aug. tract. 
in Ioan. 31,5; civ. 10,14.32f.; epist. 102,8 (gegen Porphyrios); weiteres bei J. Barbel, 
Gregor von Nyssa, Die grofle Katechetische Rede (Stuttgart 1971) 166-168. 

13 Vgl. Eccl. 1,1 omnis sapientia a Domino Deo est; Sap. 8,21; Eccl. 15,10; 1 Kor. 1,30; 
Clem. Alex. protr. 1,2,2; strom. 1,20,1; 1,37,1; 6,62,4; Min. Fel. Oct. 19,4 ... ut ab 
homine potuerit invenire, a deo traditum est; weiteres s. Verf., Scientia boni et mali bei 
Laktanz, Grazer Beitr. 7 (1979) 243ff. 

'6 Vgl. W. Beierwaltes, Deus est veritas, in: Pietas. Festschr. f. B. Kótting (Münster 
1980) 15ff. bes. 24ff. 

7 Christus bezeichnet sich selbst als Wahrheit (bes. Joh. 14,6 ego sum via et veritas et 
vita; vgl. Eph. 4,21; Róm. 15,8; 2 Kor. 1,19f.), offenbart sie (Joh. 1,14-17), er verkündet 
sie im Evangelium (2 Kor. 4,2; Gal. 5,7; Eph. 1,13; Kol. 1,5 u.a.), kann nichts anderes als 
die Wahrheit sagen (Joh. 8,40ff.,16,7), wird als Gnade und Wahrheit bei der Mensch- 
werdung geschenkt (Joh. 1,14; vgl. 17,17); vgl. dazu u.a. TheoIWB 1,242ff.; J. Blank, 
Der johanneische Wahrheitsbegriff, Bibl. Zeitschr. 7 (1963) 163-173; R. Schnackenburg, 
LexTheolK? 10,913f.; Ders., Das Johannes-Evangelium (Freiburg 1971) II 265-281 und 
passim; I. de la Potterie, »Je suis la Voie, la Vérité et la Vie« (Io. 14,6), Nouv. Rev. Théol. 
88 (1966) 907-942; Ders., La vérité dans Saint Jean (Rom 1977). — Daf) die Wahrheit erst 
mit Christus, der Wahrheit selbst, erschienen sei, ist fester Bestand patristischer Lehre: für 
die griechische Seite vgl. die Belege bei Lampe, Patr. Greek Lex. p. 70f.808ff.; für die La- 
teiner sei nur verwiesen auf Tert. apol. 47,10 (und oft); Cypr. Don. 2; epist. 74,9; Lact. 
inst. 1,1,5f.; 3,30,7-9; Paul. v. Nol. epist. 53,4 (zahlreiche weitere Belege bei W. Erdt, 
Christentum und heidnische Bildung bei Paul. v. Nola, Meisenheim 1976, 163ff.); Aug. 
serm. 141,1ff. 

'* Vgl. auch unten, Anm. 26. 

'?í? Vgl. unmittelbar vorher: 3,30,4 philosophi omnes ... quaesierunt nec umquam tamen 
investigare, comprehendere, tenere valuerunt; 6 an expectabimus, donec Socrates aliquid 
sciat ... aut Arcesilas et Carneades ... 7 quid nobis iniqui sumus et sapientiam suscipere 
cunctamur, quam docti homines ... numquam reperire potuerunt? 9 Dissolutis 
religionibus ... refutatis ... ad veram religionem sapientiamque veniendum est. — 4,1,14 ... 
nihil scire se ... 4,2,1 ... sapientia ... summo studio ac labore quaesita non reperiretur. 
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? Vgl. Verf., WüJbb 4 (1978) 164-166. Dies wird besonders deutlich durch einen 
genaueren Vergleich der Ausführungen des Laktanz über die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis 
(inst. 1,5) mit denen des Minucius Felix (Oct. 18-20); dazu A. Bender, Die natürliche Got- 
teserkenntnis bei Laktanz und seinen apologetischen Vorgüngern (Diss. GieDen), 
Frankfurt 1983. 

^?  Verf., WüJbb 4 (1978) 161ff.; 5 (1979) 219ff. 

? gl. bes. inst. 4,2,3.4f.: Gott hatte sie unter dem Mantel der stultitia (1 Kor. 1f.; vgl. 
nur Lact. 5,12,3ff.10f.; 14,1ff.; 15,8; 18,11) verborgen (abscondit); dazu Matth. 11,25; 
Luc. 10,21 (Is. 29,14); Róm. 16,25; 1 Kor. 1,18-21; 2,7; Eph. 3,9; Kol. 1,26 (wozu Lex 
TheolK? 3,1017ff.; 5,12.42ff.; U. Wilckens, Weisheit und Torheit. Eine exegetisch- 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu 1 Kor. 1-2 [Tübingen 1959] 198ff.; H. v. 
Campenhausen, Glaube und Bildung im NT, in: 7radition und Leben (Tübingen 1960] 
17-47); vgl. auch ad Diogn. 8,11; Tert. apol. 47,3. 

?! QGemiàáf rigoristischer Auslegung des biblischen Befundes und kritischerer Haltung 
gegenüber den Philosophen weicht Laktanz darin von einer das Gegenteil behauptenden 
Tradition ab; dazu R. Holte, Béatitude et sagesse (Paris 1962) 129ff.; H. Dórrie, in: 
Romanitas et Christianitas, Festschr. f. J. H. Waszink (Leiden 1973) 98-118. 

^  Genauer dazu Verf., WüJbb S (1979) 223f. Dies trotz und gerade wegen der — 
apologetisch-protreptisch bedingten — gróferen Offenheit für die Lehre der natürlichen 
Gotteserkenntnis, die ihn in die Náhe von Justin und Klemens von Alexandreia rückt, 
deren Tendenz er aber im Anschluf an unseren Text nachdrücklich markiert: ... ea, quae 
facilius est sentire quam dicere, et argumentis et exemplis et lectionum auctoritatibus 
adornasset et quod malevolos isdem illis, quibus armantur, philosophorum telis retudisset 
(Oct. 39). Zu dem Motiv »mit eigenen Waffen schlagen« s. Verf., Juppiter als 
Gewalttáter, Laktanz (inst. 5,6,6) und Cicero, RAMus 125 (1982) 338-342. Aber Minucius 
Felix bleibt nicht dabei stehen, sondern láDt für den kundigen Leser seine christliche Basis 
durchschimmern. 

?5 Vgl. noch Lact. epit. 44,1. 

5 Die Ausführungen des Minucius Felix haben auch in der Epitome des Laktanz 
nachgewirkt. Nach Hinweis auf Sokrates! Bekenntnis über sein Unwissen und die 
Unfáühigkeit anderer Philosophen, der Wahrheit auf die Spur zu kommen, heit es: se- 
quamur divinam (scil. sapientiam) deoque gratias agamus, qui eam nobis et revelavit et 
tradidit, ac nobis gratulemur, quod veritatem ac sapientiam caelesti beneficio tenemus, 
quam tot ingeniis, tot aetatibus requisitam philosophia numquam potuit invenire (epit. 
35,1-5). Durch diesen Text wird die Richtigkeit unserer Interpretation von Oct. 38,7 noch 
einmal bestátigt. | 

? Vgl. Oct. 40,3. 
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NOTIUNCULAE MARTYROLOGICAE III 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE MARTYRIA OF POLYCARP AND PIONIUS 
BY 


JAN DEN BOEFT AND JAN BREMMER 


We continue our series of notes on some of the Acta Martyrum with 
observations on two Smyrnean martyria, viz. of Polycarp and Pionius.' 
Again we follow the order of Musurillo's edition. 


Martyrium Polycarpi 11-12. In these paragraphs the proconsul con- 
tinues his interrogation of Polycarp. Having first appealed to the 
bishop's old age, he now proceeds to the use of more threatening 
language: *'I have wild animals, and I shall expose you to them if you do 
not change your mind"' (c. 11.1, tr. Musurillo). However, after the 
herald had announced Polycarp's confession, the mob did not ask the 
proconsul for his animals, but they shouted and asked the Asiarch 
Philip to set loose a lion on Polycarp. Why did they not request the 
proconsul to do so? The mob knew, of course—and Polycarp himself 
must also have known this—that Roman governors did not travel 
around with a small zoo. For the execution of criminals they were 
always dependent on the cities in which they temporarily resided to put 
on wild beast shows. There is a nice parallel for this state of affairs in 
Apuleius! Metamorphoses. In Corinth, when the governor had heard 
and condemned to death a female poisoner, the woman had to die in a 
show put on at the occasion of a citizen becoming a duumvir quin- 
quennalis, not at a show given by the proconsul.? 

This procedure also helps us to understand a passage from the Mar- 
tyrium Pionii (c. 18), where we read the following: *'Terentius, who at 
that time gave the hunting games, said to Asclepiades: After your con- 
demnation I shall ask for you to compete in the gladiatorial games given 
by my son"' .? Here, too, the Christian, when convicted, will not appear 
in a show given by the proconsul, but in games given by Terentius' son. 
It is interesting to note that in this particular case the son participates in 
his father's games. Most likely, he was still an adolescent, since the 
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father will ask for the Christian. If this is indeed true, it would be one 
more illustration of the tendency of the élite in Late Antiquity to pro- 
mote the career of their children at an early age.* 

Unfortunately, we do not know exactly what kind of games had been 
presided over by Philip the Asiarch. They may well have been the games 
of the Kow& 'Acía but a private liturgy of the Asiarch cannot completely 
be excluded. 


Martyrium Polycarpi 12. In the paragraphs 9-11 of this Martyrium 
the altercation between Polycarp and the proconsul before whom he 
was brought in the amphitheatre, is reported. The proconsul, who failed 
in his attempts to persuade Polycarp to swear by the Emperor's genius, 
finally adopts the tactics of intimidation: first he threatens with the wild 
beasts and then, in the absence of any fear on the part of the bishop, he 
announces the latter's execution at the stake. Even this does not perturb 
Polycarp, on the contrary, he taunts the proconsul to go ahead and he 
shows himself full of confidence &o«e ob uóvov u?| cuumsotiv, capo Evco. 
ünÓ tv AeYouévov Tóc atv &AAà vobvavttov tóv &vÜOnaxov ixociivat, néu- 
$at t& tÓv émuto0 xfjpuxa iv uécc t00 otaO(ou x"npütat vpíc IloAóxopnoc 
cu.oAÓYnstv &xutóv Xotattavóv elvat (par. 12.1 in Dehandschutter's text)." 
In the last part of this quotation there is a problem of punctuation, viz. 
has «pí; to be taken with xmpótat or does it rather belong to the an- 
nouncement itself: «pig IIoAóxaproc x:A? **Voilà une virgule qui promet 
de faire couler de l'encre"': H. Delehaye said some eighty years ago.* It 
may indeed be worthwhile to spend some ink on this problem. 
Delehaye's remark was occasioned by the recent edition of the first half 
of Eusebius' Historia Ecclesiastica by E. Schwartz (GCS 9.1, Berlin 
1903). In this edition the final part of HE IV 15.25, which is the exact 
parallel of the passage in the Martyrium Polycarpi just quoted, runs as 
follows: «pic IoXóxagroc cuoAóvnoev &xuxóv Xptxtxvóv elvat. Presumably 
Schwartz' punctuation was largely prompted by Rufinus' translation: 
misso igitur curione ad populum iubet uoce maxima protestari 
Polycarpum tertio confessum Christianum se esse. This translation had 
already been criticized in a note in Acta Sanctorum Ian. III page 319.? 
Eb. Nestle, on his part, immediately noticed Schwartz" change in the 
usual punctuation of the Greek text and gave expression to his grave 
doubts, which were mainly fed by the way in which the Syrian transla- 
tion had interpreted the text.'^ Nestle's note was next reported by 
Delehaye, whose remark has been quoted above. 
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First it has to be stressed that syntactically and stylistically in neither 
case any exception can be taken to the placing of «oíc: both a position at 
the end and at the beginning of a phrase is feasible, either provides some 
special emphasis to the adverb.!' So, further arguments are needed to 
make a choice. 

The number //iree played a large part in different fields of ancient 
society, such as religion (e.g. *"Góttertriaden', Latte, RRG 151), oaths 
(R. Hirzel, Der Eid 82 sqq.), law (tres faciunt collegium), death and 
burial (magna manis ter uoce uocaui, Aen. 5.506). Excellent surveys are 
provided by R. Mehrlein's article "Drei (RAC 4.269-310) and G. Del- 
ling's lemma «peic, tp(c, *p(xo; (TWANT 8.215-225). For the solution of 
our problem the following summarizing phrase in the last-mentioned 
article is very helpful: *'Die dreifache Ausführung einer Handlung 
macht sie endgültig wirksam; das dreifache Aussprechen eines Wortes, 
einer Wendung, eines Satzes gibt ihnen volle Gültigkeit und Kraft". 
Considering the emphasis laid on «píc, it would seem that the 'volle 
Gültigkeit und Kraft' suit the confession of Polycarp much better than 
the announcement by the herald. Put into other words; it is far more 
likely that the contents of the announcement are stressed than any 
repetition of this announcement. 

But is a threefold confession a normal phenomenon? Dehandschut- 
ter, following W. Schoedel, refers to Pliny, Ep. 96.3: Confitentes 
iterum ac tertio interrogaui supplicium minatus: perseuerantes duci 
iussi. This reference is most relevant, for, as had repeatedly been 
pointed out, in the absence of any official and uniform rule provincial 
governors dealing with Christians may well have followed the example 
set by Pliny, which had been approved by Trajan's rescript.'? Pliny's 
correspondence was available, and it seems fair to assume that the pro- 
consul who tried Polycarp in the middle of the second century, took a 
leaf out of the book of a famous predecessor of some forty or fifty years 
before. 

Now it might be objected that in what precedes it is stated only once 
that Polycarp proclaimed himself a Christian, viz. in par. 10.l: 
Xotoxtavóc eiut. This confession can be found in many Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs and it is also often hinted at in apologetic literature. There is, 
however, a difference in its place within the proceedings. In some cases 
the accused makes this statement straightaway at the beginning (e.g. 
Acts of Carpus and Papylus 3 and 5, Perpetua 6.4, Cyprian 1.2), but in 
others the declaration is the climax of the hearing, following the refusal 
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to comply with the demand to partake in pagan ritual (Scillitani 9, 
Justinus 3.4). In the refusal of course the confession is implied, it is only 
made explicit at a later stage. That is exactly the case with Polycarp, 
too. Thrice the proconsul invites him to swear by the Emperor's genius: 
"Ogocov t?» Kaícapoc xóxnv.'? Each time Polycarp refuses, the third time 
emphatically adding: uex& xappno(ac &xoue: Xowttavóc elu. In itself this is 
decisive, but the proconsul wants to make absolutely sure, and therefore 
he threatens Polycarp first with exposure to the wild beasts and next 
with death at the stake, both times adding: àv u?) uexavofion; (11.1 and 
2). The proconsul's first invitation to swear (9.2) had already been ac- 
companied by this same urge: uexavóncov, so that this element of the 
proceedings is in fact also threefold. By three refusals to swear, the third 
time combined with the explicit confession of his being a Christian, and 
three refusals to recant, Polycarp must have convinced the proconsul of 
the absolute finality of his confession. The latter was now fully entitled 
to announce officially: toig IloAóxapmoc eioAóYnosv éautóv Xpttuxvóv 
elvat. 


Martyrium Pionii 1.1. The opening phrase of this Passion (Toi 
uvelatc x&v &Yíev xotvovety ó &nóotoAoc xapatvet) refers to Rorn. 12.13, 
where the text now generally accepted, however, has xpsíau; instead of 
uveiauc. Some New Testament manuscripts provide the reading uve(atc, 
which was also followed in some Old Latin versions, as Rufinus noted: 
*Usibus sanctorum communicantes'. Memini in Latinis exemplaribus 
magis haberi: '*Memoriis sanctorum communicantes' (Origenes, Comm. 
in Ep. ad Rom. IX 12).'* It found favour with some modern scholars, 
e.g. Th. Zahn ad /oc., who thought an interpretation suiting the context 
to be feasible: **Darunter kónnte ein Gedenken im Gebet verstanden 
werden, aber ebensowohl ein  tatsáchliches, in freundlicher 
Unterstützung zum Ausdruck gebrachtes Gedenken"'.^ This seems 
rather far-fetched, the reference to practical help is obvious, and un- 
doubtedly xpeíot; is the most likely term in that respect. In his note ad 
loc. C.E.B. Cranfield puts forward some suggestions as to the origin of 
the variant uveíow;, concluding that this reading, once in existence, 
would establish itself quite easily at a time when &ytot tended to mean 
the 'saints' of the past who were commemorated solemnly?'.'$ This 
formula exactly fits the phrase we are dealing with. As can be gathered 
from Biblia Patristica I-III it may well be the first extant testimony of 
this variant. 
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The remembrance called for in the words just treated is due to those 
saints who have lived up to the highest standards: «àv Ytg uexà xapó(ac 
&m&ongc év níaxet Ota Yevouévov. In this expression the addition of the word 
ovg is rather striking, for uex& xapó(ac &náong and iv x(oxe: would seem 
quite sufficient to denote the true &vo:. 

The use of ov (and its cognate verb óytaívew) in a non-physical sense 
is attested very early in Greek texts: the first example is provided by the 
only occurrence in Homer (//. 8.524); Herodotus has a few more (e.g. I 
8.3, where Gyges calls Candaules' famous suggestion Aóyov ox OYyiéa); 
Plato uses ovwi; in philosophical contexts, e.g. O«uuCouw; àv obv, ei ot 
&netpot &Ans(ag ... uj oytet; 065a Éxouow; (Resp. 584E). So ovv; can be 
used to state that a particular (philosophical) doctrine is correct and 
justified. In such a way Epictetus too makes use of the word, e.g. I 12.4: 
vO0ÀD TpÓttpov oóv dvayxatóv icti mepl Éxáctov toUtov intoxígÜUot, mótepa. 
té 3| o0X, oYt0c Aevópevóv &cxvi. Transferred to the context of Christian 
doctrine and confession, the word could well denote orthodoxy"" and 
the pious author may have wanted to stress the fact that Pionius belongs 
to the true orthodox saints. 

This explanation is not quite satisfactory, since év níocet Oteyevouévov 
already expresses such an idea sufficiently. Therefore we venture to 
suggest another possibility. In the New Testament the adjective ovr is 
used once in a non-physical sense (7if. 2.8), the verb óvytxívew occurs 
eight times with such a meaning (in seven cases it is the present partici- 
ple). All instances can be found in the Pastoral Epistles.'* Commenting 
on the first occurrence (st «t £cepov cj óyvtavoóon 0:0xo0xaAX(«, 1 Tim. 1.10), 
J. N. D. Kelly says that the relevant expression is used here ''to 
designate the authentic Christian message as applied to conduct"! .'? This 
is a very apt formula in that it has in view the ethical implications of 
Christian belief and doctrine. A fine parallel is provided by 7if. 2.1, 
where Titus is urged to teach according to the óytxí(vouca 01:9aoxaA(a. In 
the elaboration of this adhortation specific ethical commandments are 
mentioned. Kelly ad /oc. rightly notes that *'the basis of good behaviour 
is correct belief"'. If this can be applied to the expression we are com- 
menting upon, the hagiographer is defining the saints as people, *who 
wholeheartedly uphold the Christian faith with all the consequences for 
moral conduct'. Pionius belonged to this category, for he was an 
&rocctoAixóc &vfip (1.2). In support of this *ethical' interpretation, we may 
add that in a number of inscriptions magistrates are praised, because 
they óvtóc carried out their duties. In these cases óyvoc means 'avec rec- 
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titude, probité!, as Louis Robert has shown.?? Our hagiographer may 
well have been influenced by this use of óytc, too.?! 


Martyrium Pionii 2.2 6 oóv IItówoc xpó utc fjuépag vov IIoXAoxáprou 
veveüA(mv s[Oev Oct Oct vaótn cj Tfjuépa adtoUc cuÀAATgÜOTvo:. In the next 
paragraph this statement is summarized: cc eloev óxt aüptov Oct aito 
cuAJAngÜOrjvat. The use of el6ev is remarkable, not the least because of its 
being repeated, which shows it was not an inadequate term due to a slip 
of thought, as Musurillo presumably suspected, judging from his 
translations: '*Pionius knew ..." and *'he realized'' respectively. But 
ópàv and its aorist eióev always denote sense-perception, literally or 
figuratively, so that one has to render 'he saw', 'he perceived' or 
something similar. One could indeed envisage that Pionius is pictured as 
*knowing' his destiny, but in that case at least the aorist is rather dif- 
ficult to understand. It is much more likely that Pionius 'saw? that he 
was to be arrested on the next day. How did he see this? Now óet ob- 
viously refers to 'divine destiny or unavoidable fate'.?? In view of the 
meaning of àct, a prophesying dream or vision seems quite feasible. It 
must be admitted that the mere use of eióev without the support of any 
specifying term, such as ózxaoía Or évónvtov, is a little suspect. But con- 
cerning a man who clearly took example by his famous Smyrnaean 
predecessor Polycarp this is perhaps less strange. The latter also had a 
vision before his arrest, from which he concluded: 8e ue Govta xafjvat. 
The Latin version of Pionius' Passion found no fault with this explana- 
tion: uidit in somnis sequenti die se esse capiendum,?? neither did the 
Armenian version: ''der Priester Pionius sah am Tage vor dem 
Gedáchtnistag des Polykarp im Traum'' .?* 


Martyrium Pionii 4.17-23. In his first oration, which was addressed to 
pagans and Jews, Pionius stressed that the end of the world was immi- 
nent. He illustrated this argument in an interesting way by telling about 
his journey to the region of the Dead Sea.? In great detail he pictured 
the desolate situation of the land and the curious qualities of the sea 
which could not nurture any living creature, and also pushed upwards 
anything thrust into it. Having noted that this was something far away, 
he then proceeded $us ópàte xai Owjytio0e Auó(ac fjv AexamóAscoc 
xexaupuévmnw Tupil xai mpoxeuuévmw tig Osüpo OmóOttyu AoeQów, Altwng xoi 
XuxeÀ(ag xoi mxpooétt Auxíag xai tÀv vfjocov $oryOo0utvov nop. Musurillo 
translates these lines without any comment, but Robert argues that the 
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passage contains some interpolations.?$ First, he observes that a Lydian 
Decapolis does not exist; the term must be a gloss, intruded from a note 
on the description of the Dead Sea region. This observation, we may 
add, is confirmed by the fact that the fifth-century (Srapian, n. 24, p. 
377) Armenian translation indeed makes no mention of the Lydian 
Decapolis. Robert also wants to remove the Aetna, arguing that Pionius 
stated that he was now going to speak about phenomena nearer at 
home. However, although the Aetna was not literally nearby, the 
vulcano must have been well known to his audience, if not from sight, at 
least from the literature, whereas the Dead Sea region, judging from the 
detailed description, was evidently supposed to be unknown to his au- 
dience—an interesting testimony of the geographical horizon of 
Pionius' listeners. 

The scorched area near at hand, the Katakekaumené, was situated 
only about a hundred kilometers away from Smyrna, and must have 
been familiar to Pionius' audience. The area, according to the martyr, 
remained in the present condition óxóOscyua &oeBov. Musurillo translates 
these words with 'as an example of man's impiety', but the actual 
meaning is, as L. Robert translates *en example pour les impies'. 
Neither scholar, however, notes that the expression is a straight quota- 
tion from 2 Pet. 2.6, where God is said to have covered Sodom and 
Gomorrah with ashes óxóOstyua ueXJAóvtov &ospetv. 

As à scientist avant la lettre Pionius subsequently argued that the oc- 
currence of hot water springs in the Katakekaumené presupposed the 
existence of subterranean fire. After mentioning water and fire he then 
proceeded to remind his audience of the éxzupeoos uspuxàc xoi 
éEuOa too oetc, cc Opetc éri AeuxaA(ovoc 7) c Tjueig éni Noe as portents of the 
last judgement. Although his touching the partial conflagrations and 
floods relatively smoothly follows from his preceding argument, two 
other factors may also have been of influence for this combination. 
First, in Peter's letter, the mention of Sodom and Gomorrah is im- 
mediately preceded by the mention of Noah (2 Pet. 2.5). Secondly, the 
erudite Pionius will also have known the combination of (partial) floods 
and conflagrations from the philosophical tradition, since Plato 
(Tim. 22C), Philolaus (44A 18DK, cf. W. Burkert, Lore and Science in 
Ancient Pythagoreanism, Cambridge Mass. 1972, 315 n. 86) and the 
Stoa (Sen. NQ.3.27-30, Cons. Marc.26.6; Origen C. Cels.4.64) all men- 
tion the combination of the destructive forces of water and fire.?' 
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Pionius illustrated his reference to floods by mentioning the Greek 
hero Deucalion whom he compared to Noah. Did his pagan listeners 
have the background to understand who Noah was? We must assume 
that Pionius thought this to be the case. The first part of his oration 
contains numerous examples which would have baffled an outsider. To 
give one example, without a considerable knowledge of Judaism, who 
would have known what forced the Jews to sacrifice to Baal-Peor 
(c.4.11)? Pionius' presupposition can hardly have been wrong. The 
number of Jews living in Smyrna was considerable. They are already 
mentioned in Revelation (2.9), and their presence has been confirmed by 
the epigraphical evidence.?* Moreover, their presence in Asia Minor was 
not unique. In the last decades, Louis Robert has greatly increased our 
knowledge of Jewish life in Asia Minor by his studies of inscriptions 
from, i.a., Tralles, Ephesus, Sardes, Eumeneia and Akmonia.?? He has 
shown that in these places the Jews were not at all treated as pariahs, but 
in many cases they even occupied important magistracies. Their in- 
fluence must have been considerable in Phrygian Apamea-Kibotos, 
because in the early third century this city struck coins showing Noah 
and his wife in the Ark.?? The issue reflects a Jewish legend which we 
also find in the Jewish substratum of the first book of the Oracula 
Sibyllina where Noah proclaims Phrygia as the first land to emerge after 
the Flood.?' This must mean that this particular version of the Flood 
will have been known in wide stretches of Asia Minor. For those in- 
terested enough to listen to Pionius, Noah most likely was a name which 
did not need any explanation.?? 


Martyrium Pionii c. 13. After Pionius had reprovingly observed that 
some of his fellow Christians had been invited to the Jewish synagogues, 
he mentioned one of the assertions of the Jews. Apparently, they con- 
tended that Jesus was a biothanes. Moreover, the Jews Aéyovot 5à xoi 
vexuo|.avcxe(av menounxévat xai &vryetvoxévau?? xóv. Xploxóv uexà oO cvaupoo. 
Musurillo translates these words as follows: ''they assert that Christ 
performed necromancy or spirit-divination with the cross". As J. and 
L. Robert recently observed, this translation totally misses the mark. 
The Jews actually assert *that they performed necromancy and that 
they brought up Christ with the cross"! .?* At least three aspects of this 
rather surprising statement seem noteworthy. First, S. Gero has com- 
pared this passage with a passage in the Talmudic treatise Giffin, in 
which it is told that a certain Onqelos bar Qaloniqos summoned up by 
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necromancy three arch-enemies of Israel: Titus, Balaam and Jesus.?: 
Even though this passage may have some connection with the assertions 
quoted by Pionius, the latter are more in the mainstream of ancient 
belief, since to perform necromancy with biothanati was normal prac- 
tice in Antiquity; Titus, on the other hand, was not a biothanatus. 
Secondly, death on the cross was the servile supplicium par excellence. 
By mentioning the cross the Jews tried to discredit Jesus even more than 
by calling him only a BxoBavfc. A crucified BGio0avr; surely was the lowest 
of the lowest.?$ Thirdly, it is a widespread conception that the deceased 
appear in the state in which they have died. Odysseus, when entering the 
Underworld, saw warriors with their deadly wounds and bloody arms 
(Od. 11.40-41). Aeschylus (£Éumenides 103) has the shade of 
Clytemnestra display her death wounds, and Plato (Gorgias 524-25) 
even refines the idea by adding that the soul retains the scars of its 
former existence." Sometimes the dead even appeared with the instru- 
ment by which they had been killed. This belief evidently constitutes the 
background to the assertion that Jesus appeared with the cross.?? It also 
explains a curious passage in the Passio Fructuosi c. 5. Here we read 
that Fructuosus and his fellow martyrs were seen rising up to heaven 
adhuc stipitibus, quibus ligati fuerant, permanentibus. 


Martyrium Pionii c. 15. After Pionius had encouraged his fellow 
Christians, the neokoros Polemon and the hipparchos Theophilus tried 
to persuade him to sacrifice. Both men belonged to the upper-class of 
Smyrna. Polemon was most likely a descendant of a king of Pontus and 
the famous sophist Polemon from Hadrianic times.? Although his 
function, neokoros, is given, it is unfortunately not stated to which 
temple he was attached. We know of Smyrnean neokoroi in the service 
of Zeus (IGR IV 1397), Dionysos (J. Smyrna 515), the Nemeseis (CIG 
3193), and the imperial cult (JGR IV 1433). Considering the important 
function of Polemon and the fact that the temple of the imperial cult is 
sometimes plainly referred to in inscriptions as 'the temple',^? it is most 
likely that Polemon was the neokoros of the imperial cult; the temple of 
the Nemeseis is not to be completely excluded, though, since it is in the 
Nemeseion that Pionius has to sacrifice (c. 15). About Theophilus 
nothing else is known, but his position, hipparchos, was obviously im- 
portant and it is regularly mentioned in Smyrnean inscriptions. 

Both men tried to deceive Pionius by pretending that the proconsul 
had sent someone to transfer him to Ephesus. Pionius was not im- 
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pressed and asked his opponents to show him this officer. This annoyed 
Theophilus, who answered: 'AAA& mpiyxup ioxiv &EtóXovoc- ei 6€ o0 O£Aetc, 
&pxcv eiut. Musurillo translates this sentence: *An imperial officer is 
worthy of respect! Whether you will or not, I am in charge!' Except for 
the clumsy translation of princeps, Musurillo is followed by Lanata in 
that both consider princeps to refer to the proconsular official. In itself 
this is not unreasonable, since also Cyprian was fetched by two prin- 
cipes of the proconsular officium (Passio Cypriani 2.2, 4). On the other 
hand, it would be strange if Theophilus attached too much weight to his 
figment of imagination, and princeps can also refer to himself. 
Evidently this was also the opinion of the Armenian version—''Aber 
der erste der Gesandten ist wertvoller'' —and the Latin translation of the 
Bollandists—atqui princeps, inquit Magister equitum, dignus est cui 
fides habeatur. Atqui Princeps, inquit, sum (Ruinart's text is more in 
line with Musurillo's translation)—, and this has recently also been ad- 
vocated by M. Speidel.* The hipparchos had apparently taken over the 
title from the imperial army. This may have gone hand in hand with the 
growing importance of his duty (not surprising in the chaotic third cen- 
tury), since it is noteworthy that Theophilus seems to be in charge of the 
diogmitae, who at the time of Polycarp (MPol. 6, 8) were under com- 
mand of an eirenarchos.^* 

This short altercation gives some important information which has 
been overlooked in recent studies of the Roman administration of 
justice in Asia. We know that the proconsul went on an annual assize- 
tour along the various conventus of his province. In Egypt this trip was 
always made in the same order when visiting the various cities.** What 
about Asia? Pionius was arrested on the anniversary of Polycarp's 
death, i.e. February 23. He was executed on March 12, and apparently a 
few days before that date the proconsul had arrived in Smyrna (c. 19). It 
seems reasonable to infer from the attempt at deceiving Pionius that 
before going to Smyrna the governor had resided in Ephesus. Both 
times, then, he arrived in Smyrna around the beginning of March. The 
date and order of his visits is supported by Aelius Aristides, who 
describes his dealings with the proconsul Severus as starting in the 
winter. He then followed the governor from Ephesus to Smyrna, and 
subsequently to Pergamum.^' Apparently, the governor toured the more 
coastal cities in the winter and the more inland cities during the summer, 
when they would be better accessible. A consideration of this order may 
well further our insight in this complicated problem. 
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Martyrium Pionii 17. This Martyrium can be divided into two parts, 
which are built up quite similarly. Both halves end with an official in- 
terrogation (9.1: éyypáqgoc, 19.1: yevouévov oxouvnu&tov «nó tÓv 
imwevayuévov) by the chairman of the commission supervising the 
obligatory sacrifices and the proconsul respectively. Either hearing is 
followed by the measures decided upon and preceded by a) a long 
speech by Pionius, and b) attempts by notable citizens to dissuade 
Pionius from his pernicious course. One of these attempts is sketched in 
the short paragraph we now want to comment upon. 

Rufinus, a rhetor of some local distinction, urges Pionius to stop and 
not to continue in his vainglorious conduct (u7, xevo8ó6Eet). As if bitten by 
a viper, Pionius reacts to this unkind adhortation by asking aggressively 
whether such conduct towards a defendant is the fruit of the man's 
rhetoric occupation. It is even worse than what happened to Socrates in 
Athens! At Smyrna everybody seems to be eager and ready to accuse 
like Anytus and Meletus! 

This is an interesting passage in more than one respect. First, we ac- 
tually also know Rufinus from other sources of the period. His father 
undoubtedly was the well known Smyrnean sophist Claudius Rufinus, 
who was the teacher of the famous sophist Hermocrates (Philostr. VS. 
2.25.1). The son Rufinus appears on coins of the time of Gordian.^* 
Evidently, the son had taken over the profession of the father, since 
Pionius calls him «i ... t&v iv «fj óntopuxtj Otaqépetw. 6oxoóvtoov. Now 
Rufinus' insult earned him Pionius' sarcastic reference to his rhetorical 
profession. Ramsay MacMullen has explained this sharp altercation 
from a development in the fourth century, when regularly **coloro che 
non conoscevano nulla della cultura mondana potevano addiritura 
essere giudicati vittoriosi in un dibattito con i *filosofi? "*.*? But Pionius 
is not all an uncultured fellow. On the contrary, the Passio shows him to 
be a selfconfident and erudite intellectual (see also our last note). That is 
why we look into a different direction. 

In antiquity there were grosso modo two forms of higher education 
and intellectual pursuit, viz. rhetoric and philosophy. Although not 
necessarily in a vehement form, they were each other's rivals. Those 
who had chosen philosophy tended to think rhetoric was concerned with 
mere externals and did not pay enough serious attention to truth; the 
representatives of rhetoric had their negative ideas about philosophers. 
In the time of Pionius the balance of influence had tipped towards the 
practitioners of rhetoric. After the early third century we hardly hear 
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anything anymore about the occupants of the philosophical chairs in 
Athens, cities stop funding professorships in philosophy, and the im- 
munities which had been customarily granted to philosophers were 
gradually withdrawn. It is against this background that we must see 
Pionius' second reference to Socrates. This is not an otiose repetition, 
but it means to emphasize that philosophy provided the strength to en- 
dure in the face of injustice, whereas clearly rhetoric is only able to 
teach the methods of accusation and prosecution.*? 

In early Christian apologetic literature the case of Socrates is quite 
often introduced as an illustrative example of grave injustice done to a 
wise and just man; Socrates is even pictured as a forerunner of the 
Christian martyrs. Good surveys of this matter are provided by E. Benz 
and K. Dóring.?' Their treatment of the paragraph under discussion, 
however, leaves something to be desired. Dóring restricts himself to a 
short paraphrase, merely adding that the episode **deutlich den Einfluss 
der kynisch-stoischen Popularphilosophie verrát'' (146), Benz' ex- 
planation (216/7) is hampered by his misunderstanding of the situation. 
He thinks that Rufinus *'sich mit einem beleidigenden Zwischenruf in 
die Verhandlung einmischt ohne rechtens mit der Prozessführung 
beauftragt zu sein"'. But, as we have indicated, the scene does not occur 
during the official proceedings at all and Pionius' reference to Anytus 
and Meletus is not a complaint that any given person thinks it right to 
insult a defendant *'*über die offiziellen Ankláger hinaus'"', he rather 
exaggerates the rhetorician's nasty words into the generalization that at 
Smyrna a person who finds himself in a position similar to Socrates is 
everybody's target, not only the mob's, but even of an intellectual like 
Rufinus. 

Explicitly returning to the latter's appeal to give up his obstinacy, 
Pionius rhetorically asks: **were Socrates, Aristides, Anaxarchus ac- 
cording to you (xa0' óyuàc: plural!) guilty of vainglory (ixevo96£ouv)?"* 
The famous Athenian victim of ostracismus is of course a typical pagan 
saint, but the philosopher Anaxarchus of Abdera, a contemporary and 
companion of Alexander the Great, also figures regularly in catalogues 
of victims of injust and cruel treatment. In one of these his plight and 
courageousness are sketched by Tertullian in these terms: Anaxarchus 
cum in exitum ptisanae pilo contunderetur *'tunde, tunde', aiebat, 
*'Anaxarchi follem; Anaxarchum enim non tundis' (Apol. 50.6).?? Ob- 
viously Socrates, Aristides and Anaxarchus are mentioned by Pionius as 
victims of injustice, but there is something more to it. The rhetorical 
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question just quoted is completed by these words: óxt xai qtAocogíav xai 
Otxatocóvny xai xapcepiav Tjoxnoav; One might conclude that the three vir- 
tues in the same order refer to Socrates (the philosopher), Aristides (the 
just) and Anaxarchus (the steadfast). That is not quite satisfactory, 
however, for the last-mentioned virtue clearly can be ascribed to all 
three.*? 

Pionius' high-handed reaction silenced Rufinus. Yet, despite the vic- 
tory for philosophy, we cannot fail to observe that Pionius himself was 
a highly competent rhetor. His two long speeches testify to his own skill 
in rhetoric, and the fact that he included them in his own obryypaguga (c. 
1.2) shows that he expected his readers to appreciate them. For the sake 
of discussion, philosophy could still be opposed to rhetoric; in practice, 
philosophers had often become indistinguishable from exponents of the 
higher rhetoric. In the vocabulary of the third century, the words 
'sophist, (rhetor' and 'philosopher' were often used as practical 
synonyms.?* 


Martyrium Pionii 23. The date of the martyrium (250 A.D.) has now 
been definitely settled by T. Barnes, who rightly pointed to the reference 
to the emperor Gordian (238-244) in c. 9.4, and who also noted that the 
martyrium is the only available source which gives the gentilicium of 
Decius! colleague in the consulate, Gratus.?? However, Barnes has not 
observed that the day of Pionius' death as given in the Greek version, 
npó tto0&pov sióov Magpzíov ... fjuép« capto, cannot be right. When 
February 23, the day of Pionius' arrest, is a Saturday (c. 2, 3), March 12 
cannot fall on a Saturday as well. Since it is certain that in 250 A.D. 
February 23 fell on a Saturday,?* the day of Pionius' death as indicated 
in this paragraph must be wrong. The mistake is probably due to 
repeated mention of a Saturday in the beginning of the martyrium. Now 
the Latin version makes the same mistake as the Greek one (die 
Sabbati), but the Armenian translation has the right day: 'íam 
Dienstag'' (Srapian, n. 24, p. 405). The Armenian version also calls 
Decius' colleague Gaius, the praenomen which is missing in the Greek 
version. In the final constitution of the text, the Armenian version will 
be of great value. 


Martyrium Pionii. Generally speaking, in those Acta Martyrum 
which possess a high degree of authenticity—the 'passions historiques' 
in Delehaye's catalogue—the Christians who have to answer the ac- 
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cusations levelled against them, behave with steadfast imperturbability. 
They show great endurance in their refusal to comply with any form of 
idololatry, an endurance which is usually accompanied by a certain 
modesty and respect for the authorities and other people involved in the 
proceedings. Respect for the authorities is not surprising, it belonged to 
the teachings of the Church, as Polycarp said to the proconsul with a 
reference to Rom. 13.1: 6e0:0&vusDa. Yàp &pxatc xai &Eovo(atg ónÓ cob Octob 
teca yuévatg vt xacà có mpootixov t'yv u] DA tovcav Tuc &rovéuet (10.2). 
As for modesty and unpretentiousness, these are also qualities of which, 
as could be expected, the martyrs gave ample evidence. 

Not so Pionius, however. In this Martyrium, a document '*oü régne 
une vie intense'',?? the protagonist certainly is not a model of humility, 
on the contrary, self-confidence and even some haughtiness characterize 
his behaviour. He is capable to silence the crowd with a long speech 
(5.1), to answer the president of the committee which is supervising the 
sacrifices, with firm decision (8), to snub the lawyer Alexander (8), the 
bystanders at his imprisonment (10.6), the rhetor Rufinus (17) etc. As 
stated, the martyrs are often pictured as persons who cannot be 
disconcerted, but the measure of confidence shown by Pionius is quite 
remarkable and even somewhat unusual. Now this could partly be ex- 
plained by a reference to his social status: he is obviously a man of some 
renown at Smyrna, some highly-placed persons take the trouble to try to 
persuade him to draw in his horns. A further reason can be found in the 
fact that in composing the document as we have it the hagiographer 
leant heavily on a memorandum left by Pionius himself (x6 ovy ypauua 
t00x0 xatéAuxev, 1.2)./* We should thoroughly take account of this fact 
and not simply in the sense that the author of the oovypauga drew a 
rather flattering picture of himself. There is more to it. 

Right at the beginning there is the curious measure taken by Pionius 
to put chains around the necks of himself and his two followers. This is 
amply explained by Pionius personnally in his answer to Alexander 
(6.3); no less than three purposes are aimed at with this demonstrative 
wearing of imitation chains. Somewhat further Polemon's urgent ap- 
peal to yield is cut short by Pionius' reminder of the task Polemon has 
been charged with: xexéAseucau 7) xe(Oew 7?) xoA&Cetw. o5 me(Oew xóAaGe (8.1). 
Pionius evidently does not want the rules of the proceedings to be upset. 
A climax of self-consciousness is reached when Pionius, having been 
confronted with the compliance of some of his fellow-Christians, 
retorts: «( oóv npóc i£; évo IItóvtog Aéyouot (10.6). The paragraphs 15 and 
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16 again show Pionius stressing his preference for the normal and cor- 
rect proceedings: the Smyrnaeans now ought to await the arrival of the 
proconsul: «( éaucoig «à éxeí(vou guépn émiupéneve; (15.3), xoAáCew 
éxeAeóo0nxe, o9 Di&tec0oc (16.6). Finally the document tells that Pionius 
went to his execution uexà oxovóT; (21.1) and again this detail is ex- 
plained by Pionius himself as serving a definite purpose: tX cobco 
ort00c (iva Üatcrov éyep0c (21.4). 

When one takes all these elements into consideration, the wearing of 
the chains, the insistence on the application of the normal proceedings 
and finally the joyful haste to the place of execution, in all cases because 
of an intentional design, it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
Pionius is carrying out a well-conceived scenario. His predicament 
doubtless deserves to be called a passion, but he is not playing a passive, 
but a very active part in it, in fact he even seems to be directing the 
course of events: to put it shortly, Pionius is both the protagonist and 
the director of his own passion. This fascinating fact is not completely 
unique, for it could be parallelled by some passages in the Martyrium 
Polycarpi and especially by the final stage in Cyprian's career. The 
Carthaginian bishop, banished in the first phase of Valerian's persecu- 
tion, having learned that Pope Sixtus had been executed, was expecting 
his own martyrium every day: et sic erant omnes dies illi cotidiana ex- 
spectatione moriendi, ut corona singulis possit adscribi (Pontius, Vita 
Cypriani 14.2). For some reason, however, the authorities toyed with 
the idea to deport him to Utica. In the 81st letter, the last in the collec- 
tion, addressed to the clergy and people of the Church of Carthage, he 
informs them of his temporary departure from his horti. The reason 
deserves attention: ceterum mutilabitur honor ecclesiae nostrae tam 
gloriosae, si ego episcopus alterius ecclesiae praepositus, accepta apud 
Uticam super confessione sententia, exinde martyr ad Dominum pro- 
ficiscar (par. 2).? Clearly Cyprian is very much concerned about the 
proper course of his imminent passion. This concern is kept up until the 
execution, as the fifth chapter of the Acta Cypriani eloquently reports.5? 
Even so, compared with this, Pionius' sustained determination of pur- 
pose is much more conspicuous. 

Finally, the martyrium of Pionius is a unique document of its time. 
The crisis of the third century has virtually left no witnesses of life in 
Asia Minor in the second half of this chaotic period, but the martyrium 
gives us a detailed picture of life in Smyrna in 250 A.D. The surprising 
fact really is that life apparently went on much the same as before. Civic 
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magistracies were intact, the governor came to administer justice, the 
rich gave their games, and the intellectuals fought their debates. At the 
same time, we cannot be but struck by a certain feeling of malaise. 
Admittedly, we see the confrontation through Pionius' glasses, but even 
so his opponents do not make a great impression. Pionius' contem- 
poraries, although descendants of great sophists, evidently did not reach 
by half the stature of their ancestors. In stead of confronting Pionius in 
a debate of some standing, they had to take refuge to subterfuges to get 
the better of Pionius. In stead of persuasion, they had to resort to 
violence. In the later third century the more prominent, public features 
of paganism gradually faded out. An important reason is undoubtedly, 
as MacMullen has argued,! the cost of the cult. But is there also not 
another reason? When we compare the selfconfidence of Pionius with 
the lack of inspiration of his opponents, we may well wonder whether 
economic factors are really a sufficient explanation. Do we not also 
have to take into account the strength of conviction of both camps? 
Naturally, convictions are hard to measure, but the case of 
Pionius—like many other martyrs—clearly demonstrates that economic 
factors are not enough to explain the fall of paganism. The historian 
will have to come to terms with the problem what made men like 
Pionius tick. A reductionist, economic solution will hardly be the 
answer. 
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HERACLITUS, EMPEDOCLES, AND OTHERS IN 
A MIDDLE PLATONIST CENTO IN PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


BY 
JAAP MANSFELD 


No systematical investigation of the thematic (as distinguished from 
the formal) relations between Philo's Quaestiones and his other treatises 
has as yet been undertaken. In the present paper, I shall be concerned 
with the manner in which one important theme is treated in both groups 
of writings. With the indispensable support of the Bible de Philon and 
of the Index Philoneus, I have attempted to let myself be guided by 
Philo's own selection of—in his view—interrelated scriptural passages, 
which he attempts to interpret in what turns out to be a surprisingly con- 
sistent way, and by his own use of doctrines and notions derived from 
Greek philosophy which are adduced for this purpose. This, it seems to 
me, is a reasonable procedure for the study of Philo, since one is able in 
this way to avoid the pitfalls both of superimposed systematization and 
parallelomegalomania. The theme at issue is concerned with the 
vicissitudes and condition of the human soul, which entails that in as far 
as Philo is concerned the exegesis is carried out on the allegorical level. 
It is important to keep this point in mind, for Philo's line of demarca- 
tion between the /iteral and the allegorical interpretation does not cor- 
respond to ours. Often enough, his literal interpretations look quite 
allegorical to us, as for instance that dealing with the Platonic 
cosmology and theory of Forms which he believes is to be found by in- 
terpreting the first chapters of Genesis. For Philo, however, the 
allegorical mode of exegesis pertains not to the outer world, but to the 
inner one, viz. to the domain of the soul, although the creation of the 
soul at the beginning of things can also be interpreted in the literal way*. 


In the Quaestiones in Genesim, the sections I 67-76, explaining Gen 
4:8-15, which deal with the murder of Abel and Cain's punishment, 
form a sort of mini treatise corresponding to Quod deterius potiori in- 
sidiari solet, which comments on the same pericope. The sections con- 
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stituting the second part of this mini treatise, viz. 70-6, form a smaller 
whole within the larger whole, which provides an apposite starting-point 
for an investigation of what is one of Philo's major philosophical and 
exegetical themes.! 

QG I 70 has fortunately been preserved in Greek. Abel has been 
murdered, and God, addressing Cain, says: *'the voice of thy brother 
calls to me from the earth"' (Gen 4:10). How would a dead man be able 
to speak? Philo explains: **the Deity hears the pious even though they 
are dead, knowing that they live the incorporeal life. But from the 
prayers of evil men He turns away His face even though they enjoy the 
prime of life, considering that they are dead to true life (xóxo0g xóv &An 
Btov *c0v&vat) and bear their body with them like a tomb (xóuQov), in 
which they have buried their wholly unhappy soul''*. 

What we have here is a cento of allusions. The oxymoron [Xov xe0vávau 
here occurs for the first time in QG; much later viz. at QG IV 152 (a 
passage to which we shall return) Philo points out that this is an idea 
Heraclitus has stolen from Moses (— Heracl. fr. 47(d?) Marc).? That the 
body is the tomb of the soul is a (Pythagorean) doctrine quoted by Plato 
at Crat. 400 c and Gorg. 493 a (cf. also Philolaus, Vorsokr. 44 B 14 ap. 
Clem., Strom III 17, possibly spurious). That the immortal soul outside 
the body really lives can be illustrated from Platonic passages such as 
Phaed. 80 e-81 e and Phaedr. 248 c-d. It should be noted that the word 
1óuoc is exceedingly rare in Philo; it occurs Deus 150 and Somn. I 139, 
in cento's similar to that at QG I 70. The term for tomb used by Plato 
himself, cfju«, equally rare in Philo, is found in precisely similar con- 
texts, viz. at Leg. all. I 108,? and Spec. leg. IV 188, the mind is 
évcexuu Deupévov Üvrtà ocpuatt, 0 xopicg &v ttc ofiux xaAéotie.* It should, by 
the way, be noted that at Gorg. 492 e f., where Plato discusses the no- 
tion that our body is our tomb, the Heraclitean oxymoron is not found. 
Plato quotes Eur. fr. 639 ?Nauck: *'*who knows if being alive is really be- 
ing dead, and being dead being alive?'', and adds: **Perhaps we too are 
really dead"; the Pythagorean reference then follows. But the paradox- 
ical formula *'to die the life" (and *'to live the death'") is absent. 

The Heraclitean oxymoron is also quite prominent in Deter. Here 
Abel is the pious man, Cain the evil man; but Abel is also what is good 
in our own soul, as Cain is what is evil in our own soul. Explaining Gen 
4:8 (**Cain ... slew him"), Philo comments, Deter. 48, that Cain really 
**slew himself"', for *'the soul that has extirpated from itself the princi- 
ple of love of virtue and love of God has died to the life of virtue" (xov 
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&petri; véÜOv xe Dtov), whereas Abel **has both been put to death and 
lives"'. Philo cites Gen 4:10 in order to confirm this, for Abel could on- 
ly **cry" when alive. He continues, this time citing the oxymoron in a 
more symmetrical form: 6 uiv 97, cogóc ceOvnxévat 80xàv xàv qUapróv tov Cri 
10v &oÜapcov, ó 68 qaUAoc Gv tóv iy xaxíq x£Ovnxe xóv c06a(puova (Deter. 49). 
This passage is explicitly referred to at Deter. 70 (exegesis of Gen 4:10): 
Cf u£v Y&p, cc xai npóctepov Épnyv, ó ceÜvávot Goxóv xcÀ. 

Unfortunately, QG I 71, the exegesis of Gen 4:11 (xai vüv értxoxápactog 
c0 &xó tfj; Y"jigo, Wrongly rendered by the Armenian translator as ''ac- 
cursed upon the earth"', cf. Deter. 98), is not preserved in Greek; yet its 
general purport seems clear. Philo comments as follows: *'the earth is 
the last of the parts of the universe [cf. QG IV 87]. Accordingly, if this 
curses him, it is understandable that appropriate curses will be laid upon 
him by the other elements as well, viz. by springs rivers sea; air, winds; 
fire, light, the sun, the moon and the whole heaven together. For if in- 
animate and terrestrial nature opposes and revolts against wrongdoing, 
will not purer natures do so still more? But he with whom the parts of 
the universe wage war—what hope of salvation will he any longer have? 
I do not know"' (my italics). Cain's further life will be one of unabating 
misery (QG I 72-3). For his statement **everyone who finds me will kill 
me"' (Gen 4:14b) several explanations are suggested (which in Philo 
may mean that he combines tralaticious bits of exegesis) at QG I 74, the 
first of which, partly preserved in Greek, is that Cain feared (cy) ix «&wv 
epi toO xóap.ou (én(Ocow), &rep ix? cosAs(a (of the good) vevóueva o00£v 
fivtov (&uóvecat vobg movfjpouc). This proves that, for the elements or 
**parts of the universe" mentioned at QG I 70, Philo, as he often does, 
used the expression uen, too xóouou (cf., e.g., Deter. 154, Mos. II 37, and 
similar expressions at Abrah. 43; Mos. 1 96, 143, where we also have the 
verbal forms érxix(0evcoc and éxiÜeuévov; and 201, 206). QG I 75 is dif- 
ficult; possibly, what is forbidden here is suicide. At QG 1 76, comment- 
ing on the 'sign' of Cain mentioned Gen 4:15, Philo, in one of his ex- 
planations, returns to the Platonic-Heraclitean theme of I 70: Cain will 
not be killed and forever live a most unhappy life. One should study p. 
45 Marcus as a whole; it speaks of the other kind of death which consists 
of the life of the body and of the other life enjoyed by incorporeal souls. 
**For that which was said by the poet about Scylla [Od. 12, 118]: *She is 
not a mortal but an immortal evil' was said more appropriately about 
him who lives evilly and enjoys many years of life''. Cain is '*destroyed 
in another manner'': *'he is proscribed by ... the whole human race, ... 
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like one driven out and a fugitive ..." (my italics). Cain's exile is not fur- 
ther spoken of in QG. Possibly, a section dealing with Gen 4:16 ('*Cain 
went out from the face of God") is lost, for after I 76 (Gen 4:15) the ex- 
egesis continues with 4:23-4 at I 77, thus leaving a gap of several impor- 
tant verses. Cain's exile (Gen 4:16) is the subject of the first part of the 
De posteritate et fuga Caini, so we are presumably justified in consider- 
ing QG I 76 the concluding piece of our mini treatise. 

Hopefully, enough has been quoted from QG I 70-6 to show that the 
individual sections are linked by common themes (unus sensus protrac- 
tus per multos versus), concerned with the topic of evil: Cain's life is 
nothing but a living death, and a perpetual exile. In the biblical pericope 
at issue there is some support for the theme of exile (Gen 4:14 «i 
ixi Aetc ue; cf. 4:16, é£ErAOev, not quoted in QG), but none for the living 
dead (the exegesis of the **crying blood"' of 4: 10at I 70 appears to us to 
be far-fetched). We shall see presently? that the oxymoron of the living 
dead, a dominating theme in Philo, is explicitly said by him to be of 
philosophical provenance. The present verse is only one among the 
many cases where this exegesis is given, and does not, as we shall see, 
constitute its scriptural basis. The exegetic theme of the ''attack of the 
elements"' (I 71 and 74), however, is far less common; its scriptural sup- 
port (4:11, **you will be accursed by the earth") is minimal, but Philo 
nowhere cites anything better. Also this interpretation is therefore 
rather far-fetched. I submit that this idea, too, is not of Philo's inven- 
tion but derives from Greek philosophy. It is not a common idea in 
Greek philosophy; the only parallel that comes to mind is a famous 
Empedoclean fragment about the fate of the fallen daimon (or soul), 
Vorsokr. 31 B 115, 3-13: **whenever one of the daimons to whom life 
long-lasting is apportioned sinfully defiles his limbs with blood,* (and) 
makes false the oath he swore, he wanders for ten thousand years away 
from the blessed ones, being born during this time as all kinds of mortal 
forms exchanging one miserable path of life for another. For the force 
of air pursues him into sea, and sea spits him out unto earth's surface, 
earth casts him into the rays of the blazing sun, and sun into the eddies 
of air; one takes him from another, and a// abhor him. Along this path I 
now also o, an exile from god and a wanderer ..." (tr. Wright, with 
due corrections; italics mine). The parallel between QG I 71 and Emp. B 
115 is most apposite, for, just as the daimon (soul) has shed blood, so 
has Cain—who is the first man to have done so; the pericope com- 
mented on at QG I 70ff. is the first where it is possible to adduce the 
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Empedoclean fragment. The daimon (soul) is an exile *'from god"' 
(0:60cv; a Jewish exegete would interpret this his own way, cf. Gen 4:14 
&ró tob mpoocmov), and enters various bodies; similarly Cain, a soul 
forever buried in the body, is made a fugitive. Empedocles' daimon is 
driven from element to element, all loathing him; according to Philo, 
Cain is attacked by one part of the world after another. It is clear that 
the source of this idea is Empedocles rather than Gen 4:11." However 
there is one aspect of Empedocles' doctrine that is not found in Philo's 
exegesis, viz. the cycle of reincarnation, the transmigration of the soul 
into the bodies of the various animals that inhabit each of the elements. 
In other words, Philo (or perhaps his Jewish source) not only *inter- 
prets! Gen 4:11, but also Emp. B 115, by transforming the exile's 
transmigration into the living forms to be found in each of the elements, 
all of which abhor him, into a perpetual exile or living death in the 
human body persecuted by each of the elements. 

If this piece of Quellenforschung is correct (and I shall argue on the 
assumption that it is), Philo's cento at QG I 70-1 would not only include 
echoes of Plato and Heraclitus, but also of Empedocles. One may 
definitely exclude the possibility that this string of quotes is the product 
of Philo's own research, for precisely similar concatenations are found 
in Middle Platonist and Neoplatonist authors, most of whom have cer- 
tainly not read Philo, and in Clement, whose quotations are not the 
same as Philo's. This tradition has been investigated in Walter Burkert's 
pioneering paper P/otin, Plutarch und die platonisierende Interpreta- 
tion von Heraklit und Empedokles.? Burkert compares Plot., IV 8 [6], 
11-23; Hierocles, 7n carm. aur. 24, 1-4 (ff.); Plut., Soil. anim. 964 D 
(also Zsid. 370 D-E, a related text); and Clem., Strom. III 12, 1-21, 1. He 
proves that these passages, in which one often finds the name of 
Pythagoras, and in which themes and quotations from various works of 
Plato, from Heraclitus, from Empedocles! Katharmoi (and, in Clement, 
a number of others) have been woven into a cento dealing with the des- 
cent and ascent of the soul and with the fact that to be born is misery, 
must derive from a common source, because the actual quotations given 
in these authors, although overlapping to some extent, vary to a con- 
siderable degree. He argues that this common source should be dated 
not much before Plutarch and states that Philo was unaware of this con- 
catenation of derived ideas. One understands that Burkert should have 
missed the (anonymous) echo of Emp. B 115 at QG I1 71, but it is regret- 
table that he did not notice the explicit quote (QG I 70 is implicit) of (a 
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bastard form of) Heracl. B 62 at QG IV 152 and Leg. All. I 107 (fr. 
47(d^) and (d') Marc.),'? which is the same as the Heraclitean quote in 
Hierocl., /oc. cit. Recognition of the fact that the p/atonisierende Inter- 
pretation von Heraklit und Empedokles was already familiar to Philo 
enables one to date this Platonist theme considerably earlier, viz. to the 
days of Philo's somewhat earlier Middle Platonist comtemporaries. 
Presumably, it cannot be earlier, because in the cento of reminiscencies 
from Plato's Phaed. and Gorg. at Cic., Tusc. I 71-5 (75, quo cum 
venerimus, tum denique vivemus, nam haec quidem vita mors est; cf. 
Somn. Scip. 14, hi vivunt qui e corporum vinculis tamquam e carcere 
evolaverunt, vestra vero quae dicitur vita mors est) there are no echoes 
of the Heraclitean oxymoron *'to /ive the death ..."*, but merely of the 
after all more feeble Platonic cento at Gorg. 492 e f.!! There are certain- 
ly, in Cicero, no echoes of Empedocles. The most plausible assumption 
is that Heraclitus and Empedocles were added to the Platonic cento also 
adduced by Cicero by an Alexandrian who must for us remain 
anonymous but who, ultimately, is the source of Plutarch, Clement, 
Plotinus, and Hierocles (and Philo). 

At Ref. I 2-4, Hippolytus deals with Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
Heraclitus (in this order), and puts them in a sort of succession, because 
their doctrines (as reported) are largely similar. Burkert has suggested 
that he may already have known the **Dreierschema"'.?? I cannot enter 
here into Hippolytus! fascinating treatment of Pythagoras Plato 
Empedocles Heraclitus as a whole. In our present context, however, a 
little studied passage (Ref. VI 25, 4-26, 3) is of some importance. At VI 
25, 1-3 Pythagoras! cosmology is described in Empedoclean terms, Vor- 
sokr. 31 B 16 even being quoted anonymously; in wat follows, Hip- 
polytus gives us what he calls Pythagoras' doctrine of the soul. Actual- 
ly, however, what we have here is a medley of doctrines, put into a 
reinterpretive perspective, and ultimately deriving from Plato, Early 
Pythagoreanism, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. The souls of the living 
beings come down from the stars (Plat., Tim. 41 d); elvat 6$ aóctàg Üvnxà 
Uév, Óxav otv éy tà oct, otovel Éyxaopopuvuévag cc iy 1&oo, &v(atao0ot 
0& xai v(vecUa. àÜavátouc, Órav vv cou&tov &noAuÜGusv (p. 152, 17-19 
Wendland). The body as our tomb; Óvntàg-&Üavátou;, presumably, 
echoes the first part of Heracl., Vorsokr. 22 B 62 (note that the correct 
form of this complete fragment is only found Hipp., Ref. IX 10, 6, p. 
243, 17-9 W .), for the interpretive link of which with Vorsokr. 22 B 36 
see below.?—Therefore, Hippolytus continues, Plato said death is the 
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separation of the soul from the body (Phaed. 64 c). Pythagoras is 
Plato's teacher; in one of his riddles he said: ix «rj; iG(ng &àv &roOnutic, u, 
imiotpégou. ci 5€ uf, "Epwósg Abg én(xoupo( oe ueceAeócovcat (p. 157, 1-2 
W.). The word i6(n, according to the interpretation provided by Hip- 
polytus, means the *body', and the Erinyes mean the passions (xá0n). 
The risk one runs when *'turning round"' is that the passions reimprison 
one in a body.'* **For these men assume the metensomatosis of the 
souls, as Empedocles in his Pythagorean way also says. He says that the 
souls that are in love with pleasure, as Plato says, [...], 61x n&vcov Gbov 
£AOetv xoi quvàv nA elc &vOpimtvov oda" (p. 153, 8-9 W.); what follows 
derives, mainly, from Plat., Phaedr. 248 e ff., but at its beginning this 
Platonic doctrine has been fused with Empedocles', for Plato never sug- 
gested that the soul before returning to a human body would have to go 
through *'all the beast and plants"'. Precisely this doctrine, however, is 
attributed to Empedocles (said to be Pythagoras! pupil) at Ref. I 3, 
where Vorsokr. 31 B 117 is quoted and Hippolytus adds: oócoc n&cac eic 
návca 1 Gio pevaA Acte eie và duxéc (p. 9, 12 W. Cf. Justin, Dial. 4,2, 
where Plato is credited with the view that *'all souls go through all 
animals"). Many scholars have noted that the Pythagorean akousma 
has been interpolated from Heracl., Vorsokr. 22 B 94 'Epwósg ... A(xng 
én(xoupot (Marcovich's protest ad fr. 52 Marc. is whimsical). Another 
Pythagorean doctrine, viz. that the body is our tomb is, as we have 
noticed, contaminated with a notion deriving from another Heraclitean 
fragment (22 B 62). This medley of ideas, as will be clear, much 
resembles that analyzed by Burkert elsewhere. 

It is possible, although not certain, that this cento was already an ele- 
ment of Alexandrian Jewish exegesis before Philo, for in Deter., where, 
as we have seen, he continues to adduce its Platonic-Heraclitean part, he 
appears to be critical of its Empedoclean part. The exegesis of Gen 4:11 
(**thou art accursed from the earth"") is found at Deter. 96-99. Now here 
the idea that Cain (allegorized as mind; cf. QG. I 75) is persecuted by all 
the elements (as at QG I 71 and 74) is implicitly rejected: xacxápaxov 5€ 
qnot 1óv voOv o0x &nx' &AÀou ttvÓc 7) &nxó cvfjc Yi; &£oeooc (98). *Earth' 
here is said to represent the body, the senses, the passions: a familiar 
Philonic allegory. However echoes of Emp. B 115 crop up elsewhere in 
Deter., viz. in arguments which would remain enigmatic if one would 
reject that such echoes are at issue. The theme of the transmigration of 
the soul into non-human forms appears at Deter. 149ff., where Gen 
4:14b is explained (**if Thou casteth me out today from the face of the 
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earth, from Thy face also shall I be hidden'' —which is not quoted in the 
(surviving) part of the corresponding sections in QG I, but we have 
noticed above! that Cain's exile is mentioned at QG I 76, ad finem). We 
have also noticed that at QG I 74, comment on Gen 4:14a (''everyone 
who finds me will kill me"), the theme of the *'attack of the elements"' 
is repeated from I 71;"? the exegesis, however, of this part of Gen 4:14 
at Deter. 164-5 does not refer to it. 

But in his discussion of Cain's exile at Deter. 150ff., Philo, ina rather 
odd way to be sure, uses the main ideas of Emp. B 115. He argues 
against Cain, whom for better effect he apostrophizes, (151-2), that he 
will not be able to hide himself if he has been cast out of the earth, for 
man is a land-creature; the water has its own inhabitants who, if they 
change their habitat, are bound to die. So will Cain if he tries to live as 
an aquatic creature. Attempts to transform oneself into a sort of bird 
and live in the air will also fail; if he tries to fly, he will fall back on the 
earth. No created thing, Philo continues (153), will be able to hide from 
*what is"', i.e., God (xpóntcoÜat «ó óv; possibly, an allusive use of 
Heraclitus, Vorsokr. 22 B 16, Cornutus' version of which—Heracl. fr. 
81 (c) Marc.'*—is remarkably similar to the context in Philo). Why? 
Because o08£ «à óÀux&c &pxàc [the elements] £veoct 0texObvot, &AX' &vévxn 
tà uíav OtxoóYvovtt elg écépav uexaDrivo. Which continuous passing from 
one element into another clearly echoes Emp. B 115, 9 ff., whereas 
OxgoYovct takes up the theme of the ''attack of the elements'' as ex- 
pressed at QGI71 and 74. If God would have been willing to create a revol- 
utionary amphibious creature that could have lived anywhere, this would 
have gone from the heavy elements, earth and water, to the light ones, 
air and fire, and back again—but even such a creature would have been 
unable to hide itself since one cannot leave the world and there is 
nothing outside anyway, God having entirely used up a// the four 
elements to constitute the world (154; a Platonic-Stoic theme, familiar 
from Aet. 20-6.'? Cf. also Poster. 5). Really a remarkable a forteriori: 
one cannot hide from God because one cannot leave the earth, and if 
one could leave the earth one still could not hide from God. Carried 
along by his apostrophe, Philo forgets (or wants to forget) that 
elsewhere he recognizes that such an amphibious creature exists, viz. the 
soul, which can at least inhabit both the earth and the air (e.g., Gig. 
8-15; here some of these souls study «óv uex& ocpu&tov &rolvfjoxevw Bíov — 
again the Heraclitean-Platonic motif; cf. also Somn. I 138-9, already 
referred to above,?? which is also one of the three places where the word 
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TóuBoc occurs). This, I submit, is because he feels bound to reject the 
Pythagorean-Platonic-Empedoclean idea of the transmigration of the 
soul into animal forms, a theme forcefully expressed in Emp. B 115—a 
fragment which, as we have noticed, played an important part in the ex- 
egesis of Gen 4:11, 14, and 16. 

The Heraclitean oxymoron is again quoted in the finale of Deter., 
177-8, viz. in the exegesis of the sign set upon Cain by God according to 
Gen 4:15 (also explained QG I 76). Here Philo clearly says (QG I 76is a 
little more vague) that the meaning of the sign is that Cain will never be 
killed, for nowhere in the Books of the Law has his death been mention- 
ed. The allegorical significance of this is that 'folly', like the Scylla of 
myth, is a *'deathless evil! (quotation of Od. 12,118, also quoted QG I 
76),?' **never experiencing the end that consists in having died, but sub- 
ject to all eternity to that which consists in ever dying" (178; my italics). 

The Homeric quotation as found in this context is very important and 
must derive from the pre-Middle Platonist exegesis of the Odyssey ac- 
cording to which Odysseus' wanderings and adventures represent those 
of the soul.? In QG I 76, Scylla, the **immortal evil', applies to Cain 
himself, the immortal exile who is *'transformed into the nature of the 
beasts" (p. 46 Marcus), i.e., also represents the evil in our soul. At 
Deter. 178, the exegesis is somewhat different; here the '*immortal evil" 
threatening the soul and so to speak killing it for ever is called *folly' 
(&opocóvn). At Fug. 61, where we find the same quotation,? Scylla 
represents *impiety'. It should be noted that at Somn. II 70 Philo quotes 
part of Od. 12, 219, on Charybdis; Adam is doomed to die when 
disobeying God he touches the **twofold tree''.?* This one should not 
do: *^Pass clear away 'from the smoke and wave' and flee from the silly 
cares and aims of mortal life as from that dread Charybdis ..."' Again, 
the context is that the soul is endangered since 'death' is lurking, just as 
Odysseus is endangered. It should be noted that Clement, too, cites 
these lines in the context of an allegorical interpretation of the Odyssey 
(adapted to his Christian purpose).?* Od. 12, 118 is quoted Strom. III 5, 
42, 4; the **immortal evil" of Scylla here pertains to the consequences of 
pleasure. Od. 12, 219-20 (of 220 only the first word) is quoted Prorr. 
XII 118, 1; here Charybdis is *custom'. The textual differences alone 
already show that Clement does not derive from Philo. At Protr., loc. 
cit., the addres to the pagan audience to give up 'custom' is effective 
because he appeals to an allegory familiar to them. 
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I have pointed out above?$ that Gen 4:10, *'the voice of thy brother 
calls out from the earth"' cannot be the scriptural basis, or proof-text, 
for the Platonic-Heraclitean exegesis that is attached to it. Philo's 
justification for the application of the theme of the living dead and its 
corollaries are the expressions Üavát«o &nxolaveio0c at Gen 2:17 and 
0av&c« Oavafoócfc at Exod 21:12. Gen 2:17 is explained at QG I 16 and 
at Leg. All. I 105-8. God tells Adam that, in the day that he will eat of 
the tree of knowledge, he will **die by the death". At QG I 16, the ex- 
planation is that there are two kinds of life, with the body and without 
it; *'the evil man dies by death even when he breathes"', the good man 
*passes away [...] to eternal life". We recognize the Heraclitean- 
Platonic theme of QG I 70; briefly formulated as it may be. At QG I 16, 
we have its first occurrence in QG, at a focal point: Adam is forewarned 
of the life that will be his when he will have been driven from paradise, 
and we are informed about the origin of our condition humaine. The ex- 
egesis at Leg. All. I 105-8, which constitutes the finale of this book of 
the treatise, is more extensive. Here Philo points out that Adam and Eve 
do 7)0t die after eating the fruit, but beget children and pass on life to 
the rest of us. Consequently, the expression ''die by the death"! indicates 
the special death 6c éoxt duxi; évvuuDevouévng (for the *grave' cf. above?") 
xótot xai xaxíatc. ** Whenever Moses speaks of 9av&xwo &nroaveiv"' , Philo 
adds, **he means the penaity-death"' (107, my italics. xóv éni vwcpía: the. 
*Orphic' element in the cento, cf., e.g., Plat., Crat. 400 c, and the other 
texts cited at Orph. fr. 8 Kern). This penalty-death takes place when the 
**soul dies to the life of virtue and is alive only to that of wickedness"' 
(xóv &petfi; Díov Üvijoxn, tów 6& xaxíac Cr, uóvov). Philo continues (108): 
*tthat is an excellent saying of Heraclitus, who on this point followed 
Moses' teaching, qnoi yáp: '*Zàyev xv éxeivev Ü&vatov, xeÜvifixaq.ev O8 xàv 
ixe(vov Xov [Heracl. fr. 47 (d') Marc.].?* He means that now, when we 
are living, the soul is dead and has been entombed in the body as in a 
sepulchre («x &v £v ofiuact cà oca ivcexopeuuévnc) ; whereas, should we 
die, the soul lives forthwith its own proper life, and is released from the 
body, the baneful corpse (vexpoo) to which it was tied''. At Leg. All. 
105-8, the cento is rather rich (possibly because of its strategic position 
in the A//legorical Commentary): the Heraclitean ''living death" con- 
firmed by a quotation with name attached, the Platonic-Pythagorean 
tomb, the *'Orphic' punishment, the Platonic life of the virtuous incor- 
poral soul, and last but not least the Aristotelian *corpse' (cf. Protr. fr. 
10 b Ross). The latter is also part of the cento elsewhere; Philo even uses 
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an expressive verb, vexpogopteiv, at Leg. A//. III 69 and 74, Migr. 21, 
Somn. II 237, and QG II 12 (cf. also QG I 93). From a more general 
point of view, it is important to realize that for Philo the burial of the 
soul in the body dates from Adam's sin. Cf. also QG I 45 (exegesis of 
Gen 3:9 **Adam where are you?"), where the first explicit hint at the 
corporeal tomb in QG is found: **O man [sc., Adam], giving up immor- 
tality, thou hast gone over to death and unhappiness, in which thou hast 
been buried" (my italics). As a consequence, Adam is exiled from 
paradise?? and our own life on earth must, indeed, be a form of exile. 
The Heraclitean fragment is so important to Philo because he can use it 
on the allegorical level of exegesis. The proof-expression to which it is 
attached occurs in one of the more important pericopes of Gen. 

The other occurrence of the proof-expression (at Exod 21:12 0aváxo 
0avaxoóc8c) is the subject of an important exegetical passage at Fug. 
53-64. It should be noted that Fug. 53 is the only place in Philo where 
Exod 21:12-4 are quoted. ''To die by the death"' is the penalty for 
voluntary manslaughter. Philo is troubled (or pretends to be troubled) 
by the apparently superfluous 0av&cco; **knowing that he [Moses] never 
puts in a superfluous word, [...], I began debating with myself why he 
said that the intentional slayer is not to be put to death only but *by 
death to be put to death' ''(54). **So I consulted a wise (cogfyy) lady, 
whose name is Xxédjic, and was rid of my questioning. For she taught me 
that some people are dead even while living, and some alive even while 
dead" (xai Gvcec &vtot ceOvfixaot xai veOvrxócec Got). Evil people are cor- 
pses (vexpoóc), deprived of the life in association with virtue; virtuous 
people, even if cut off from the association with the body, live forever. 
This lady ''confirmed (éxwtoóxo) her explanation (Aóyocg) by holy 
oracles (xefjouotc, i.e., biblical texts), too ..."' 

This passage is not only interesting because we again meet the cento 
(its Platonic-Heraclitean-Aristotelian variety) in relation to the proof- 
expression, but also for the privileged insight into Philo's method it pro- 
vides. It is to be noted that skepsis, in Philo, does not denote Skep- 
ticism, but **philosophical inquiry" (Plant. 142, 149; Ebr. 200, 202; 
Somn. I 58, 183; Abrah. 162; Prob. 18; Aet. 4), or *'inquiry into the 
nature of God"' (Poster. 16; Ebr. 94; Fug. 130, 141; Spec. I 40), or 
**philological inquiry" (Deus 70; Mut. 157), or *'inquiry" in a more 
general sense (Zug. 216). In our present passage, lady Skepsis is both 
familiar with a (Greek) philosophical doctrine and with scriptural 
evidence that can be quoted in support thereof. She is Philo's method 
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personified; Mme Starobinski's comment, **exégése biblique fondée sur 
la réflexion", is somewhat better than Nikiprowetzky's ''Examen"' 
crowned by *''inspiration''.?? Philo hardly could have suggested more 
clearly that, in case of perplexity, you may turn to the philosophers, i.e., 
to those whom Philo sees as the Greek exegetes of Moses (or perhaps to 
a Jewish exegesis which already incorporated Greek ideas), for there is a 
definite contrast between the wise lady's /ogos and the scriptural confir- 
mation quoted. 

Skepsis quotes three verses from Scripture (Fug. 56-8), viz. Deut 4:4, 
30:15, and 30:20, to which Philo adds two more passages, viz. Lev 
10:2-3 and Ps 113:25-6 (presumably, an instance of his interweaving 
what he was told with what he had read, cf. Mos. I 4). Study of Skepsis' 
catena is rewarding. Deut 4:4 runs: '*ye that did cleave unto the Lord 
your God are alive (Crce) all of you to this day''. Which is said to mean 
that God's supplicants are alive and all other men are corpses (vexpooc), 
and indeed that immortality is ascribed to the former. There are two 
other occasions in Philo on which this verse is quoted, viz. Spec. I 31 
and 345. At 1 31, there is nothing special about the interpretation, but at 
I 345 the Heraclitean-Platonic allusion is again found: ot uév X0cot cà 
Qux veÜv&octw, oi O& t'|v napà t& Ovct ÜÉc ceca vuévot váb5ww. à &vatov ov 
Cow. The second quotation, Deut 30:15, runs: **Behold, I have given 
you life and death («jv Gov xai «óv 0&vaxov) , good and evil": goodness is 
life and evilis death. This verse is quoted in two fragments (non vidi) and 
at Deus 50, where the exegesis is different. Skepsis' third quotation, 
Deut 30:20, runs: *'This is thy life (G^) and length of days, to love the 
Lord thy God"'. Which is said to define the immortal life. It is also 
quoted Congr. 134 (different interpretation) and Post. 12: to love God 
is the real life. 

Philo adds two more passages to the catena. At Lev 10:2 (para- 
phrased not quoted) it is said that the priests Nahab and Abihu *'died 
(&r£Onvovy) before the Lord"'. Philo explains that these men exchanged 
mortal for immortal life, éceAeótnoav éwomtov xupíou toutéottw &Cnoav: 
vexpóv Yàp oU Buc eic ÓQtv £ABety coo 0coo. He also paraphrased Lev 10:3, 
found only here. Lev 10:2 occurs in two other places: Somn. II 67, 
merely a paraphrase, and Her. 309. In the latter, Nahab and Abihu are 
said to have been transformed into *'sacred fire"; in a similar way, the 
sparks in our mind should be encouraged that it may not be chilled by 
the passions in the manner of corpses (vexpóv ... ocu tov). Philo's last 
confirmatory text is a paraphrasing quotation of Ps 113:25-6 (found 
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only here): *'the dead (vexpot) will not praise you, o Lord [...], but we 
the living (Gàvcec) shall praise the Lord"'. Philo has: vexpoi 9'[...]oóx 
aivécouct xóptov* Gvtov Y&p 16 &pyov. The unique quotations of Lev 10:3 
and Ps 113:25-6 are symptomatic of the special care lavished by Philo 
on the exegesis of Exod 21:12 60av&cco Oavaxoóc0c. However it is clear 
that in the *oracles' adduced by the wise lady and by Philo, the textual 
support for the allegorical exegesis in the terms of the Platonic- 
Heraclitean-Aristotelian cento is slender, really only a matter of iden- 
tical words found in isolation, so that the exegesis is only possible if one 
really wants to find it. 

As further evidence for his interpretation Philo now (Fug. 60) ad- 
duces Gen. 4:15—his exegesis of which has been discussed above?!'—, 
about Cain. In the present context, this is of course appropriate because 
Cain is the first voluntary manslayer on record. Scripture nowhere 
refers to his death, and *'the Lord set a sign on Cain, even this, that no 
man that should find him should kill him"'. The exegesis given (60) is 
already familiar: impiety is an evil that cannot come to an end. Philo 
continues (61): **... being ever set alight and never to be quenched"' 
(&Earxóp.evov xai umoéroce oecÜTivat 6uv&usvov). I assume this alludes to a 
Heraclitean theme (cf. fr. 58 (c) and fr. 61 (a?) Marc.). Then Philo cites 
Od. 12, 118 on the **immortal evil! (Scylla);?? this introduces the Mid- 
dle Platonist allegory of Odysseus' voyages as the wanderings of the 
soul. This evil, Philo explains, is only immortal here on earth, because 
compared to the life in God it is lifeless and a 'corpse' (vexpóc) and, *'as 
someone has said, 'more to be thrown out than dung'"' (xompícv 
ixAmxócepov). Here another Heraclitean fragment is blended in, Vor- 
sokr. 22 B 96 víxvec xonpícv éxBAntóxepor; Fug. 61 is printed as Heracl. fr. 
76 (i) Marc. Marcovich has not seen this quotation is also to be found at 
QG I 81 (not preserved in Greek), which is part of the story of Cain: ex- 
egesis of Gen 5:3, question: why is Cain not mentioned in the genealogy 
of Adam (viz. in Gen 5)? Answer: ''Scripture does not associate the foul 
and violent homicide [Cain] with the order of either reason or number, 
for he is to be thrown out like ordure, as someone has said ..."*. 
[Possibly, by the way, the adjective £xpAncxoc for Philo also alludes to ex- 
ile (cf. Gen 4:14 ei éxBéAA etc ue).] &xDAnxoc is found only one more time 
in Philo, viz. Her. 29, where the context is different; yet, rather than 
looking for parallels of the idea of human nothingness, expressed in 
Her. 29, in the Bible,? I would suggest one should ponder a possibly 
*Heraclitean' implication (man a creature comparable to what is most 
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rejectable). Because the opposition between the (immortal life of the) 
soul (outside the body) and the body as a corpse worse than dung (ug. 
61) also occurs in a Middle Platonist, viz. Celsus, ap. Orig., C. Cels. V 
14 (Heracl. fr. 76 (c) Marc.), and in Plotinus, V 1 [10] 2, 40 (Heracl. fr. 
76 (e) Marc.), who do not, of course, have it from Philo, one may 
assume that this Heraclitean gnomé was first adduced in this context by 
the pre-Middle Platonist author or authors whom we have supposed to 
be Philo's source for the Odyssey of the soul and the Heraclitean- 
Platonic-etc. cento. The Quellen situation in this case (Philo Celsus 
Plotinus) is exactly similar to that discussed above.? 

Returning to Fug., we now find Philo speaking (62) of the familiar 
distinction (possibly deriving, ultimately, from Aristotle's De phil., cf. 
the Aristotle of the doxographical vulgate at Aétius II 4, 12; for Philo see 
QG III 7 and the Philonic passages cited—with many others—in Pease's 
note to Cic., N.D. II 56) between the evil found below the moon and the 
good above it (cf. also Hipp., Ref. I 3-4, where this view is attributed to 
Empedocles and Heraclitus,?? and Plut., So/l. anim. 964 D and Isid. 370 
D f., with Burkert's comments)? A familiar motif, ultimately deriving 
from the myth in Phaedr. and similar passages, is blended in: the good 
is **upward-soaring''. **If ever it comes to us", Philo continues, *'in the 
bounty of its father, it hastens to return'' (mxaAwópoufjoo: a veiled 
reference to the descent and ascent of the soul, cf. Somn. I 138-9, where 
we again have the Platonic-Heraclitean-Aristotelian cento and where 
xaAiwópop.o0otv—as is usual in Philo—refers to the return to the body, 
not, as at Fug. 62, to that to its original abode; cf. also Gig. 13, some 
souls x&Aw &véxtnoav, whereas others (Gig. 15) abandon themselves to 
the cup gu& vexpóv). However, evil [Cain] remains forever here below. 
This has also (!) been said **in a noble way by a highly esteemed man, 
one of those admired for their wisdom, in 7heaetetus"' ; at 63, Tht. 76 
a-b, the famous Wanderzitat concerned with the evil that always hovers 
in the mortal sphere and with ópoíoot; 0c, is appositely quoted. Conse- 
quently, Philo concludes, it is only natural that Cain will not die, *^being 
the symbol of evil, which must of necessity always live among men''. 
There is, therefore, definite point in the direction that the homicide 
must '**by death be put to death"' (64). 

Fug. 53-64 is beautifully constructed. Starting from 6avázo 
Oavafobcfc at 53, it returns to it at 64, 0av&tx 8avaobUc0o:. The scriptural 
text, Exod 21:12, is the spring-board for a rich and varied exegesis 
structured in a symmetrical way: (Greek) wisdom at 54-5 and at 61-3, 
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and biblical evidence in the central position, viz. a catena of quotations 
confirming the philosophical exegesis of Exod 21:12, continued by the 
Cain story (Gen 4:15). However what we have here is a little Middle 
Platonist treatise (or a treatise in the Middle Platonist manner) con- 
cerned with the vicissitudes of thesoul asillustrated by a plurality of related 
ideas ultimately deriving from ('Pythagoras', the 'Orphics',) Heraclitus, 
Plato, Aristotle, Homer, which have been reinterpreted in order to serve 
a common purpose. Philo has merely applied this cento to the exegesis 
of Scripture, bringing out his proof-expression and listing scriptural 
passages that can be integrated in the cento. Perhaps, therefore, this is 
the right moment to comment on the form in which Philo quotes (or 
cites) Heracl., Vorsokr. B 62, of which the original text runs &0&vaxot 
Ovrtot, Ovntot &Ü&vatot, GOvteg tóv éxt(vwov Ü&varov, xóv O& ixt(vv Qov 
1e0veGxxec. Philo only quotes the second part of this text, in the form 
Couev xÓv Éxe(vev Ü&vatov, xeÜviixap.ev O8 xàv éxe(vo iov (Leg. AII. I 108, 
cf. QG IV 152), for which he is our earliest source. The text is quoted in 
about the same form by the Middle Platonists Numenius (Heracl. fr. 47 
(d^) Marc.) and Hierocles (fr. 47 (d*) Marc.), and paraphrased by Sextus 
(fr. 47 (d?) Marc.), whose interpretation, blended with his paraphrase, is 
the same as Philo's: óce uv yàp fjuete Gopuev, vc duy Tiv veÜvávat xai v 
fiuiv ce0&o0ac (! Platonic-Pythagoran element of the cento), óxe 0£ fiueic 
&rolvfjoxouev, t&c duxàc &vatuoov xoi Civ. However Heracl. B 62, original 
text, is not about the soul but, as it appears, deals with the transforma- 
tions of the elements; the version found in Philo Numenius Hierocles 
Sextus is an interpretive paraphrase, which applies Heraclitus' state- 
ment about the elements to ourselves (we live ...'"), viz. to our souls. 
The origin of this reinterpretation can still be traced. In another well- 
known fragment, where Heraclitus also speaks of elemental transforma- 
tions, and uses the terms *'to be born"' (or: *'to come to be") and 
**death"', he mentions water and earth, but does not speak of fire, but 
of soul(s) as the third element, Vorsokr. 22 B 36 (66 Marc.) dvxiioww 
0&vaxoc ÜOcp YevéaDot, UOaxt 68 Ü&vaxoc viv YevécOat: Ex ric 68 OOcp Y(vecou, 
i£ 6o xoc 08 dux. Philo cites the first part of this fragment (dvyiiot ... viv 
Ytvéo0ot) at Aet. 111 in a passage about the transformations of the 
elements (ocotxeia tob xócuov) into one another which, in this way, 
Ovijoxetw Goxoüvta àOavactGecot (Aet. 109. The whole passage, Aet. 109-11, 
is printed as fr. 66 (b) Marc.) The interpretive words *'seeming to die 
they are made immortal"! derive from the /irst part of Heracl. B 62 (not 
quoted elsewhere by Philo). We may assume that, just as part of B 62 
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was used for the interpretation of B 36, so the 'soul(s) of B 36 were 
transposed to B 62 and used for the interpretation of the latter. Ob- 
viously, this is not a Stoicizing interpretation, but a Platonist one, link- 
ed up with the cycle of reincarnation and transmigration. 

We may follow Philo still further on his tortuous exegetical path, 
again using Heraclitus as our guide. The other place where the inter- 
pretive paraphrase of the second part of Heracl., Vorsokr. B 62, is 
quoted is, as we have noticed, at QG IV 152, which is the comment on 
Gen 25:8a, on the death of Abraham: ''leaving [ixAvcóv, wrongly 
translated by Marcus as 'failing'] he died, in a good old age and full of 
days"'. We must also consider IV 153, comment on Gen 25:8b *'he was 
added to his people''. At IV 152, the explanation provided is *'that the 
death of the body is the life of the soul", etc., which idea Heraclitus is 
then said by Philo to have taken from Moses *'like a thief". It is obvious 
that the scriptural text at issue can hardly be the starting-point of this 
exegesis or 'theft'. At IV 153, Philo refers back to 152: **when (Scrip- 
ture) spoke a little earlier of his *leaving', it did not allude to his corrup- 
tion but to his stable endurance''. The allegorical interpretation of ''he 
was added to his people"! (p. 437 Marcus) is that this **people is truly of 
God [...]. For every soul is rational which flees and is loosed and releas- 
ed from that to which it is bound [...]"'. It is clear that the exegesis at 
QG IV 152-3 belongs with our cento. The only other place where Gen 
25:8 is quoted is Sacrif. 5-10, part of the exegesis of Gen 4:2 ''and he 
added to this that she brought forth Abel his brother"'. In order to ex- 
plain *added' (xpocéOnxev) , Philo adduces scriptural evidence containing 
this verb and referring to the decease of the patriarchs (Gen 25:8, 
Abraham; 49:33b, Jacob; 35:29, Isaac; apparently, the *addition' of 
Abel?! is a complementary phenomenon). Moses however was not ''ad- 
ded to ..."*. This passage has been excellently interpreted by Wolfson:?: 
Abraham and Isaac, on *'leaving', are added to the *people', i.e., the 
company of the incorporeal and blessed souls. Isaac, on *leaving!, is ad- 
ded to a higher level [viz. that of the Logos and the incorporeal Forms]. 
Moses however returns to and is reunited with the transcendental God 
Himself, who *'sent him as a loan to the earthly sphere'' (Sacr. 9). 
Wolfson links up this interpretation of the *people' of Gen 25:8 and 
49:33 with what he calls the **proof-text'',?? viz. Gen 15:15, God's pro- 
mise to Abraham that he will return to his **Fathers (racépac) [...] in a 
good old age''. At OG III 11, Philo explains that this clearly refers to 
the ''other life ... without the body". Those who argue that the 
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*Fathers' denote the physical elements are wrong: the angels (&vyéXouc) 
are meant. Wolfson points out correctly that at Her. 280-3, exegesis of 
Gen 15:15 (the only other occurrence besides QG III 11), Philo does not 
give his own view but merely lists the interpretations suggested by other 
exegetes.*? It is interesting to note that one of these earlier interpreta- 
tions stated that the *Fathers' are the incorporal Forms—a Middle 
Platonizing exegesis comparable to that concerned with the two types of 
man.*! 

Presumably, when at Mos. II 288 Philo has Moses on his death be 
resolved into a monad which is a most sunlike intellect, he integrates an 
earlier exegesis rather than giving his own view found at Sacr. 8-10. At 
Mos. 1158, which explains the revelation received by Moses, Philo tells 
us that he enjoyed the partnership of the **Father and Maker", i.e., of 
the First Power; he entered into the darkness where 6 0£oc was, i.e. ei tjv 
&eiOT, xai &ópatov xal &ocpuxtov tóv Óvtcov mxapaOstvypuatuy obocíav. This 
again, is the level of the Logos. It seems appropriate, however, that 
Moses while not definitely separated from the body should rise no 
higher than the incorporeal Forms. 

A parallel for the interesting hierarchy described at Sacr. 5-10 is to be 
found at Conf. 77-82. Here the temporary presence on earth of 'souls' 
such as those of the patriarchs is discussed, and Moses is also mention- 
ed. The patriarchs are 'immigrants' (xápotwxoc, xagotxía) ,*? but Moses is a 
**total stranger'' (yevopac). Philo points out that this is a far stonger 
term (Conf. 82). 

We have noticed above?! that the bounty of the Father sends certain 
souls towards the earth (Fug. 62), and seen that according to Sacr. 9 
Moses, who returns to **Him who is" Himself, was sent down on loan. 
It is interesting to note that according to the Greek text of QG III 11 (a 
section lost in Arm. but, as Mme Petit points out ad /oc., indirectly 
preserved in Ambrosius, Abrah. p. 618-9 Schenkl) among these 
*Fathers' or incorporeal and blessed souls one may also reckon Abel and 
Enos and Seth and Enoch and Noah. At QG I 86, Enoch Moses Elijah 
all ascend to an *''incorporeal and intelligible form"; Philo here ap- 
parently reports the earlier view which, as at Her. 280, has the patri- 
archs and prophets return to the level of the Logos. At QG I 78, Abel is 
said to be **like one who comes from above to below"'. Philo's hierar- 
chy (viz. (a) Abel Enos Seth Enoch Noah Abraham Jacob as incorporeal 
souls; (b) Isaac as being elevated to the level of the Logos; (c) Moses 
returning to the transcendental God) is remarkable. It is an improve- 
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ment upon a previous Platonizing Jewish exegesis which had all these 
paragons return to the Logos, and appears to have a Gnostic ring. 
Moses, the author of the Holy Books, reminds one of the Gnostic 
Erlóser, whereas the others appear in the róle of earlier prophets (or 
Erlóser) announcing the real Erlóser. I cannot enter into this fascinating 
aspect here, although it seems undeniable that a sort of weak 'typology' 
is involved. 

It is the expression *'leaving, he died"' (àxAvxov &nxéOavev, Gen 25:8, 
35:29; cf. 49:33) which to Philo suggests the *Heraclitean' theme that 
the death of the body is the life of the soul and thus helps him to inter- 
pret the *Fathers' (Gen 15:15) or the 'people' (Gen 25:8, 49:33) ina 
Platonist way as incorporeal souls living the blessed life. This doctrine is 
of course not derived from these 'proof'-texts, but superimposed upon 
them. The Middle Platonist cento enables Philo to link up quite a 
number of important scriptural passages with one another and to im- 
pute a sort of general and grand design to the stories involved. As he 
says at QG IV 169, the £xXeupi; of the good is called zpóo0cow, for 
ixAetrovtec [...] xóv Ovnxóv tov &Oaváco Cot rpoocí8svcos. 

At Mos. II 45-7 Philo advises us which are the real issues in the holy 
books. The works of Moses consist of a historical part and a juridical 
part, the historical part being devided into a section dealing with the 
creation of the world [not the most important one in a quantitative 
sense, of course] and a 'genealogical' section [viz. the history of the 
**generations of man"'], the latter being concerned both with the punish- 
ment of the impious (&asBiwv) and the Aonouring of the good. 

As we have noticed, Cain is one who is punished: an exile forever, 
persecuted by all the parts of the world, living a life of eternal death. 
But Cain is not the first sinner and exile, for this is Adam. There is a 
synkrisis of Adam and Cain at Poster. 10-11: Adam is banished by God 
(&xB&AXew, cf. Gen. 3:24), Cain goes into voluntary exile. Adam, the in- 
voluntary sinner, will be healed in as far as this is possible, for God gives 
Seth to replace Abel whom Cain slew. The voluntary exile [and volun- 
tary sinner and homicide] however **must incur woes for ever beyond 
healing''. One may add that the death of his soul is a permanent one, 
whereas for the involuntary sinner Adam (as for those who are his 
descendants) there is a possibility of redemption. Cain so to speak is 
banished from the whole world; Adam is banished only from paradise 
(cf. Congr. 171). The exegesis of Gen 3:24 xai é££QoAev xóv AOag. xA. (cf. 
Leg. All. 1 55 &xeivov [sc. the *noulded' man] ixBáAAet) is at QG I 56 and 
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Cher. 1 ff. The latter passage is of special interest. Adam's banishment 
from paradise entails that he can never return there (eternal exile: ó 9' 
ixAnÜcig óxó Ocob ch à(Ówv quy» óxouéver); *'he is thrust forth to the 
place of the impious"', eig &oeQóv xàpov:^* Philo's term for Hell. Not, 
however, the nether world of myth, but life on earth, in the body. Philo 
is familiar with a Greek allegorical interpretation of the Hades of the 
poets and the old wives? tales which has been studied by, among others, 
F. Cumont and P. Boyancé;* a version of it is found at Lucr. III, 
989-1024,*5 and Verg., Aen. VI 724-51 (thirty years later),*' has been in- 
fluenced by another version of it. Cumont argued that this is originally a 
Pythagorean idea, whereas Boyancé (who compared the parallels in 
Philo which had also been briefly studied by Cumont) implausibly sug- 
gested Antiochus.** Passages in Philo include Somn. I 152 (the depths of 
Hades are the abode allotted to the bad who make dying their occupa- 
tion), Her. 45 and 79, and Congr. 57, which has: ''he banishes 
(guyaósócv) the unjust and godless soul [...] to the place of pleasures 
and lusts and injustices. That place is most fitly called the place of the 
impious (xópog ...&ceBóv), but is not that mythical place of the impious 
in Hades. For the true Hades is the life of the bad [...]"". At Post. 31, 
Philo speaks of the **Hades of the passions''. 

In Empedocles! Katharmoi, the fallen daimon (or soul) first enters 
Hades—the old-fashioned nether world,*? not the Hell on earth which 
later interpretations read into it.?^ The tradition investigated by Cumont 
and Boyancé may be older, but I suggest that not too long before Philo 
Empedocles was linked up with it in a new way. At Somn. II, 133, the 
&ceBóv ... x&pov is again referred to. Philo speaks of people who are 
driven to *'the sunless place of the impious where deep night reigns and 
endless darkness, and innumerable tribes of spectres and phantoms and 
dream-illusions'' (0v éxéyouc( v0E QDaÜtia xol oxótoc &teAeótntov xai 
elócAcv xai qaouátov xai óvepátov £0vr, uupía). It is hard not to think of 
Emp., Vorsokr. 31 B 121 (ap. Hierocl., In Carm. Aur. 24, 2, where this 
Hades is interpreted as the earth): ''... a place, where (there are) 
slaughter and hatred and hordes (£0vex) of other evils [...]; they [the 
fallen souls] wander in darkness (oxócoc) over the field of Ate'', and its 
sequel (?) B 122, which lists some of these horrors (together with their 
opposites). It is to be noted that the only Empedoclean line quoted by 
Philo (anonymously, and in a different context) is B 121, 2, in the form 
£v0a oóvot TxeAob0vtat T! xoi &KAXcv EÜvea xnpóv (Prov. II 24 ap. Eus., P. E. 
VIII 14, 23). The word xfjees;, as Boyancé pointed out?^? (without referr- 
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ing to Empedocles) is a favourite term with Philo, designating the evils 
endemic to the human condition (Leg. A//. III 200, 235; Cher. 66; Sacr. 
15, 31, 95, 111; Det. 27, 44; Post. 11, 52; Deus 112; Plant. 43, 145; Ebr. 
79; Sobr. 38; Her. 2772; Mutat. 49; Spec. III 2; Aet. 73). The combina- 
tion vócouc (xt) xai xfjpaz occurs at Sacr. 31 and Det. 44; although it is 
not certain that Emp. B 121, 3, which mentions the 'diseases', is gen- 
uine, this need not be an objection to Philo's alluding to it. 

The weak 'typology' which links up these early exiles, Adam and 
Cain, is to a certain extent shored up by shared allusive references to the 
earthly Hades and, possibly, to Empedocles' Katharmoi. I have pointed 
out above? that Adam, on leaving paradise, is also the first to be 
*buried"' .^* 

I would like to conclude this study of some aspects of the Philonic 
theme of the honouring of the good and the punishment of the bad by 
looking at other passages which introduce the ''persecution by the 
elements"'. 

In his description of the contents of the Holy Books, Philo points out 
(Mos. II 53) that all those who were favoured by God with good fortune 
and yet turned to evil deeds were considered the **enemies not of men 
but of the whole heaven and universe, and suffer not the ordinary, but 
strange and unexampled (xawotátag xoi mapnAAayYuévag) punishments 
wrought by the might of Justice (Aíxn), the hater of evil and assessor of 
God [i.e., the second Power??]. For the most powerful elements of the 
universe, fire and water, fell upon them (axovysícv éniOeuévov 060g xoi 
ropóc), so that, as the times revolved (xatpóv meptó8ow), some were 
destroyed by deluges, others perished by being burnt" (II 53, my 
italics). In a way, these evildoers threaten the existence of the world ...?5 
This is the late Hellenistic Platonic-Stoic theory of the partial 
catastrophes,?" used by Philo in the exegesis of the Deluge and the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorra (cf. Abrah. 175). The Deluge is 
described Mos. II 54, the destruction of the cities of the plain II 55-6. 
After the Deluge, i.e., after the *'purification of the things below the 
moon"'?? by water, at a time when *''the earth [...] showed itself renewed 
with the likeness which we may suppose it to have when originally it was 
created with the world", the crew and the animals leave Noah's vessel 
(64-5). These survivors have escaped the x&v ototysícv veceptouov (cf. II 
53) and are now moAvYeveota ... TyYeuóvec xai Ogutépac &oymYyécot mepuóOo0u. 
This terminology is remarkably Stoic: a new 'period' begins, and there 
is a 'rebirth' (Cic., N.D. II 119 speaks of the renovatio mundi). As a 
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rule, Philo uses palingenesia not of persons but of the Stoic world (Aet. 
9, 47, 776, 85, 93, 99, 103, 107), but at Poster. 124 Seth is &onep xoAw- 
yeveaía. of Abel (note the &ozep). At QG II 51 and 56, however, the 
*rebirth" (Noah coming out of the vessel) is fully parallel to Mos. II 65. 
The Stoic theory of the cosmic periods entailed an ewige Wiederkunft 
des Gleichen; all events were to reoccur in the same way, and the same 
persons would lead the same lives all over again.5? Philo transposes this 
Stoic idea: there is a new beginning, but Noah is both the end of the old 
and the origin of the new; the world is as it was when newly created, but 
there is no repetition of same. It should, furthermore, be noted that at 
QG II 51 and 56 the 'rebirth' is part of the /iteral exegesis. The parallel 
at Mos. II 53-65 is also on the literal level. But the unheard-of behaviour 
of the elements which attack and destroy the sinners goes way beyond 
Gen 6:5-7:19 (the water and the torrents of the Deluge) and Gen 
19:24-5 and 28 (God rains 0etov xai xóp from heaven, and Abraham sees 
a qA0£ rising from the earth). 

The second passage is Mos. I 96 ff., on the punishments inflicted on 
Egypt. These, Philo notes, were ''different from the usual kind"' (cf. 
Mos. II 53 and 64). **The elements of the universe, earth and water and 
air and fire, carry out the assault (éxi(0evcou), God's judgement being 
that the (elements) by which the world had been completed should be 
the means of destruction of the land of the impious'"' (xà» àoeQóv 
Xepav—possibly, a pun on «xóv &eeQóv xópov).*' Three punishments 
belong to the denser elements, earth and water, and three to air and fire, 
the elements most productive of life (97). It should be noted that Philo 
has altered the sequence of the punishments as described in the Bible, no 
doubt in the interest of his elemental scheme. The attacks by means of 
water are described 98 ff., by earth 107 ff., by air and heaven, aí 
xa pc oaxat uotpat cfi; t&v 6A«v ooo(ac, at 113 ff. At 112, Philo points out 
that God, if He so wishes, is capable of destroying the whole world. 
This long systematical description also goes way beyond the scriptural 
text, Exod 7 ff. (water is mentioned Exod 7:14-25). Philo has superim- 
posed a cosmological and even eschatological perspective. It is notewor- 
thy that in this passage, all four elements are involved (cf. also I 143 vr; 
U0atoc; &épog mupóc, à guépm fig qUosoc é&otw, Tj» Aufjxoavov éExquYtiv, 
iniÜeuévov) whereas Mos. II 53 ff. only speaks of water (Deluge) and fire 
(Sodom). The Deluge, by the way, is the only event that is of more than 
local importance. 

The last passage is Mos. II 281-6, the punishment of the temple atten- 
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dants that are in revolt. According to Num 16:30-33, these are swallow- 
ed up by the earth and, according to 16:35, killed by fire. The death of 
the sinners (281) is not xax& qóaw, but of a **new and different kind"' (cf. 
Mos. II 53 and 64, I 96). The earth bursts open, thunderbolts fall from 
heaven (282-3). We should not fail to note, Philo comments, that the 
*work of punishing the impious (&esQóv) was shared by earth and 
heaven, the principles of the universe'' (285). **Therefore each of the 
two elements supplied its punishment ...' («àv ototysíov éxátepov 
&xopfirnos tà twcop(ac, 286). Again, Philo has superimposed a learned 
theory upon the data presented by his scriptural proof-text. 

Yet in all these passages, there is some basis in Scripture for Philo's 
interpretation. Water, after all, is the instrument of the Deluge, as fire is 
of the destruction of the cities of the plain. The punishments of Egypt 
(at least Philo's first six) are related to the water, the land, the air, the 
heaven. The temple attendants are really swallowed by earth and burnt 
by fire. But in Philo's learned perspective, these events become parts of 
a more general pattern involving God's government of the world and his 
providential justice in not destroying everything but the sinners only. 
The best parallel for this Weltanschauung is provided by Prov. I 36, 
89-8.9? We are still on the level of the literal exegesis. 

Previously, I have commented at some length on the *'attack of the 
elements" on Cain (QG I 71 and 749). One may feel that this, too, 
should be attributed to the literal level of interpretation. I believe, 
however, that this is unlikely because (1) Cain, unlike all those other im- 
pious people, is not destroyed, and because (2) in the case of Cain the at- 
tack by the elements is part of the allegory of the (in this case, never 
ascending) soul. The real punishments meted out to the impious as 
described in Mos. I and II, /occ. citt., appear to be a Philonic develop- 
ment of ideas derived from Stoic (and, to a certain extent, Platonic) 
cosmology, whereas the persecution of Cain by the elements developed 
out of the interpretation of an Empedoclean fragment dealing with the 
soul. To a certain extent, these two interpretive doctrines, viz. the Stoic 
(-Platonic) cosmological and the Middle Platonist (Empedoclean) 
psychological one, overlap and meet. In the present case, Philo had a 
fortunate hand; in the context of his exegetical manoeuvres, doctrines 
of different provenance may turn out to be sufficiently alike to be in- 
tegrated into a larger exegetic whole. Philo, the eclectic exegete, here 
would be in a position to say that his sources, after all, agree with one 
another.$* 
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NOTES 


* For Philo, I have used the Loeb ed. and the volumes that have been published of Les 

Oeuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie (1961 ff.), abbreviated OeuvPh. Translations are from 

the Loeb ed., with occasional modifications. 

Essential bibliography: 

G. Mayer, Index Philoneus (Berlin-New York 1974); does not include the fragments. 

Biblia Patristica: Supplément. Philon d'Alexandrie (Paris 1982); lists all the scriptural 
passages quoted or alluded to. 

For the formal structure of the treatises and Quaestiones, see: 

P. Borgen-R. Skarsten, Quaestiones et solutiones: Some Observations on the Form of 
Philo's Exegesis, StudPhil 4 (1976-7), 1 ff. 

V. Nikiprowetzky, Le commentaire de 1 'Écriture chez Philon d'Alexandrie, ALGHJ 11 
(Leiden 1977). 

V. Nikiprowetzky, ap. D. Winston-J. Dillon, Two Treatises of Philo of Alexandria, 
Brown Univ. Jud. St. 25 (Chico, Calif. 1983), 5 ff. 

For the distinction between Philo's literal and allegorical exegesis, see the pioneering study 
of: 

T. H. Tobin, The Creation of Man: Philo and the History of Interpretation, Cath. Bibl. 
Qu. Monogr. 14 (Washington D.C. 1983). 

For Philo's philosophical eclecticism, see my paper: 

Using Philosophy: Quaestiones in Philonem, forthcoming in: J. Dillon-A. A. Long 
(eds.), Acts of the 1984 Dublin (FIEC) Colloquium on Eclecticism. 

See further the bibliographie raisonnée of: 

R. Radice, Filone d^Alessandria. Bibliografia generale 1937-1982 (Napoli 1983). 

By no means all Heraclitean references in Philo have been collected. The most complete 

edition is: 

M. Marcovich, £raclito: Frammenti, Bibl. Stud. Super. 64 (Firenze 1978), abbreviated 
Marc. 

The best edition of the fragments of Empedocles! Katharmoi is: 

G. Zunz, Persephone. Bk. 2: Empedokles' Katharmoi, 181 ff. (Oxford 1971). 

See also: 

M. R. Wright, Empedocles: The Extant Fragments (New Haven and London 1981). 

! Cornucopias of parallels but little systematic study of the history of the various tradi- 

tions of transmission in P. Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-méme (Paris 1975): prison of the 

soul, 345 ff.; tomb of the soul, 394 ff.; etc. etc. Cf. also M. Harl, **L'Odyssée des ámes"', 

in: OeuvPh 15, pp. 103 ff. For the Orphic and Pythagorean antecedents see my paper Bad 

World and Demiurge: A Gnostic 'Motif' from Parmenides and Empedocles to Lucretius 

and Philo, in: EPRO 91 (1981), 292. 

? See pp. 140, 145. 

* See pp. 140 f. 

* The theme of the body as prison of the soul (cf. Th.Billings, The Platonism of Philo 

Judaeus, Chicago 1919, repr. New York-London 1979, 69, 101) of course also belongs 

with this cento. I have not followed this out in detail. 

* See pp. 141 ff. 

$ Reading qóvo with all the editors except Wright, o.c., 136, 272 f., who preserves rns. 

qó[xo which is as unsatisfactory as to grammar as it is to sense. 
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? "There is another possible echo of Emp. B 115 elsewhere, viz. Spec. leg. II 27, where the 
punishment for perjury—cf. Emp. B 115, 4—resembles that meted out to Cain: '*God is 
not gentle to such impious persons, but uévew elg &ei 9voxaÜpcouc ia^". 

* Cain's eternal entombment constitutes another difference with Empedocles; 
presumably, Philo (or his source) blended in the Platonic notion of the souls that never 
leave the nether world (Rep. X, 615 d-616 a); for allegorization of this nether world see pp. 
149 f. 

? [n: Kephalaion: Festschr. De Vogel (Assen 1975), 137 ff. 

'* Cf, p. 140, 145. 

!! Cf. p. 132. 

'? O.c., 134. 

!5 See pp. 145 f. 

!^ "This interpretation of the akousma is unique, to my knowledge; the parallels adduced 
by F. Cumont, Lucréce et le symbolisme pythagoricien des enfers, RPh 44 (1920), 232 n. 
3, are not good. 

!'5 Cf. p. 135 f. 

'5 Cf. p. 133 f. 

'" On this theme see also pp. 150 ff. 

!5 &xoAoU0cmc 68 toótotg Aéyexat xai vt mávv. igop& Atóc ógaAuóc xal mávc énaxober. nog Yàp 
olóv «& &axt «i]v OuX mávxov Orfixoucav Bóvagav AavÜ&vew ct tv Ev t xócuo YiYvouévov; 
15 Cf. my paper Providence and the Destruction of the Universe in Early Stoic Thought, 
EPRO 78 (Leiden 1979), 139, 141, 148 ff. 

? See p. 132. 

quCE T1335. 

? Cf. P. Boyancé, Échos des exégéses de la mythologie grecque chez Philon, in: Philon 
d'Alexandrie (Lyon 1967), 169 ff.; U. Früchtel, Die kosmologischen Vorstellungen bei 
Philon von Alexandrien, ALGHJ 2 (Leiden 1968), 104-5; J. Dillon, Ganymede as the 
Logos: Traces of a Forgotten Allegorization in Philo, StudPhil 6 (1979-80), 37 ff. and CI. 
Qu. 31 (1981), 183 ff.; and esp. Tobin, o.c., 150 ff. F. Buffiere, Les mythes d'Homére et 
la pensée grecque (Paris 1956), 392 ff., remains important for the later Platonist 
allegorization of the Odyssey although (as Boyancé was the first to point out) he neglected 
the evidence in Philo. 

?| Cf. p. 143. 

^ Cf. p. 140. 

?5 Cf. N. Zeegers-vander Vorst, Les citations des poétes grecs chez les apologistes chré- 
tiens du Ile siécle, Un. Louv., Rec. trav. hist. & philol., 4e S., Fasc. 47 (Louvain 1972), 278 
ff. 
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?6 O.c., 139-40. 

" Cf. QG I 78, and above p. 147 f. 

* H. A. Wolfson, Philo, I (Cambridge Mass. ?1948), 402 ff. 

? O.c., 398. 

*' O.c., 398 f. 

*! Cf. Tobin, o.c., passim, according to whom the exegesis of Gen 1:27 and 2:7 as per- 
taining to one and the same Man is earlier, and the Middle Platonist Jewish (cf. QG I 8) 
exegesis which has 1:27 refer to the intelligible and 2:7 to the sensible Man is later. The 
intelligible Man is located on the level of the Logos. 

*?? R. A. Bitter, Vreemdelingschap bij Philo: Een onderzoek naar de betekenis van 
rápotxoc (diss. Utrecht 1982). 

*5 Cf. p. 144. 

** "This expression is also found Jos., B.J. II 156, and in the interesting ps. Platonic 
dialogue Axiochus, 371 e 6. [Several items in Ax. recall our cento, cf. 365 b 4 f., the 
Empedoclean motif of life as exile; 365 e 6 f., body as prison; 366 d 3 f., echo of Emp., 
Vorsokr. 31 B 118 (cf. also infra, n. 46). The Heraclitean oxymoron is not found (cf. 
supra, text to n. 11); what is in the Epicureanizing section of AAx., 369 b-c, would be in 
flagrant contradiction with the suggestion that we live the death and die the life, although 
it should of course be acknowledged that the author attempts to get away with the 
somewhat less flagrant contradiction between his Epicurean echoes and his 
Pythagoreanizing-Platonizing view on the immortality of the soul. T.a.q. for Ax. is the 
list of recognized Platonic spuria at Diog. Laertius III 62, but no agreement on the f.p.q. 
has been reached. J. P. Hershbell, Pseudo-Plato: Axiochus, Texts and Transl. 21 —Gr.-R. 
Ser. 6 (Chico, Calif. 1981), 20 f., argues for the 2nd-1st cent. BCE. However, he does not 
seem to realize that his interesting suggestion (perhaps made for inadequate reasons) that 
Ax. is a Middle Platonist piece points at the 1st cent. rather than the 2nd. I cannot find 
anything specifically Middle Platonist in Ax. J. Chevalier, Étude critique du dialogue 
pseudo-platonicien l'Axiochus (Paris 1915), 106 ff., argued that the treatise is 
Neopythagorean and dated it to the 1st cent. BCE; again, it is hard to pinpoint anything 
specifically Neopythagorean. C. W. Müller, Die Kurzdialoge der Appendix Platonica, 
Stud. et Testim. ant. 17 (München 1975), 36, 296 f., 328, dates it to the first 30 years of the 
1st cent. BCE. But his argument that the spuria were part of the corpus before the works 
considered to be genuine were arranged in tetralogies (which ordering M. dates to the 1st 
cent. BCE) is not cogent, because the number of spuria could fluctuate (note that Hersh- 
bell has missed Müller's important study). However, Müller's suggestion that Ax. should 
be attributed to post-Carneadean Academic circles is worth pondering, for the equanimity 
with which the conflicting Platonic and Epicurean views are placed alongside one another 
suggests the hand of a person who is even milder than Cicero, who likewise puts views on a 
par in as far as they are or can be useful but who as a rule excludes Epicureanism. The 
dialogue should be studied in the light of recent research on later Academic Skepticism, 
Neopythagoreanism, and Middle Platonism and its preparation. Unfortunately, Hersh- 
bell's study provides little that is new.] 

*5 F. Cumont, o.c. (supra, n. 14); P. Boyancé, Sur le discours d'Anchise, in: Hommages 
Dumézil, Coll. Latomus 45 (Bruxelles 1960), 60 ff. 

** Against P. Boyancé, Lucréce et l'Épicurisme (Paris 1963), 179 ff., I would argue in 
favour of an independent Epicurean tradition. It has not been noticed that the Epicurean 
interpretation of Empedocles, Vorsokr. 31 B 118, for which see also Lucr. V 222-6, is 
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quoted already by Philo, Opif. 161, a.passage which is remarkably parallel to Sext., M. X 
96 — Epic. fr. 398, pp. 274, 29-275, 4Us. Philo here quotes Empedocles without knowing 
he does. 

^ At VI 734, carcere caeco, we have the theme of the body as prison. 

** For Antiochus, man is the whole person composed of body and soul; cf. J. Pépin, Jdées 
grecques sur l'homme et sur Dieu (Paris 1971), 115 ff. 

^ Cf. Zuntz, Persephone, 199 ff., 254 f., and my note at EPRO 91, 285 f. n. 59. 

59 Cf., e.g., Burkert, o.c., 143 f. 

*! The corruption has not been explained. Perhaps Philo quoted two half-lines, viz. £v0a 
qovol z«ÀsUvtat -- KAXcv Evea xnpàv. 

*?? Anchise, 67 (he compares the corporeae ... pestes at Aen. VI 737 and, better, Plat., 
Nom. XI 937 d). 

*? Cf. p. 140 f. 

** Cf. p. 140, on QG I 16. 

55 See esp. N. A. Dahl-A. F. Segal, Philo and the Rabbis on the Names of God, JStJud 9 
(1978), 1 ff. 

56 See my paper Using Philos., Pt. 1. 

? Cf. EPRO 78 (supra, n. 19), 147 n. 52. 

SUCI 757. 

53 Cf. p. 144. 

$^ Cf, this journal 37 (1983), 219 ff. 

$! Cf. p. 149. 
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THE PRE-MOSAIC SERVANTS OF GOD IN THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS AND IN THE WRITINGS OF 
JUSTIN AND IRENAEUS 


BY 


M. DE JONGE 


1. Introduction 


The question of the provenance of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs is still a hotly debated issue.' In their present state they are 
clearly Christian because of clear references to Jesus Christ in a number 
of predictions concerning the future, but scholars differ in their ex- 
planations of the presence of these Christian passages. Are they the 
result of interpolation or of a more thoroughgoing redaction? Is it at all 
possible to prove the existence of pre-Christian, Jewish-Hellenistic 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs? 

Some years ago I made an attempt to formulate *The Main Issues in 
the Study of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' in an article 
bearing this title.? For the purpose of the present contribution to the 
ongoing debate I may summarize some of the points made in the last 
section of that article, entitled *The patently Christian elements' (pp. 
521-24). 

a. All investigations on the Testaments have to start from the text as 
we can reconstruct it in its earliest accessible form by the methods of 
textual criticism. This is a Byzantine text of an uncertain date. The 
question is: are we able to take two steps back? First, to the text known 
to Origen who quotes the work in his Homilies on Joshua 15.6—and 
who is the first to quote it. And, second, to a Jewish-Hellenistic text 
supposedly used and reworked, in one way or another, by Christians in 
the second century? 

b. One should be cautious in using the labels *Jewish' and *Christian'. 
If, for instance, the Testaments use biographical material taken from 
the Old Testament or from Jewish haggadic traditions, this does not 
prove that the Testaments are Jewish, but only that the author knew the 
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Old Testament and had access to Jewish traditions, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Moreover, the parenetic sections of the book which form its heart are 
not distinctively Jewish or Christian; much may be Hellenistic ànd 
Jewish ànd Christian at the same time, as Harm W. Hollander has 
shown in his Joseph as an Ethical Model in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs.? In fact, Jewish-Hellenistic parenesis and Hellenistic 
ethical writings have much in common, and there is not much distinc- 
tively Christian in the parenesis found in a great number of early Christ- 
ian writings either. 

c. The parenetic sections which use the biographical material to il- 
lustrate good and bad behaviour and its consequences are directly con- 
nected with the passages dealing with the future. Many clearly Christian 
elements occur in strategic places in those predictions. Unfortunately, 
these passages are extremely difficult to analyze. Certain recurrent pat- 
terns can be distinguished: e.g. in the *'Levi-Judah'' and the *''Sin- 
Exile-Return'' passages which are found in many testaments. There are 
also some passages dealing with the resurrection and others centering 
around an ideal saviour figure. Yet there is a great variation in detail, 
the passages are unevenly distributed over the testaments and sometimes 
combined unexpectedly. Moreover, the Christian elements occur in a 
diversity of places and function in different ways. 

d. The debate over the provenance of the Testaments has concen- 
trated on the passages dealing with the future.* Many have tried to 
remove the Christian elements by literary-critical means, although it has 
proved difficult to define what should be termed Christian and what 
could be Jewish, and to reach agreement on the pre-Christian *'original'. 
In the article just mentioned I remarked that interpolation theories cer- 
tainly oversimplify the issues. Whatever view is taken: we must speak of 
a Christian redaction of the Testaments and try to explain how the 
Testaments in their Christian form made sense for the readers who were 
supposed to use them. 

e. This concentration on redaction-criticism leads to great uncertainty 
with regard to the existence of earlier Jewish-Hellenistic Testaments. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the idea of composing testaments of the 
twelve sons of Jacob, with biographical anecdotes illustrating ethical 
instructions and predictions of the future stressing the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience to God, was already conceived by Jews. On 
the other hand it is extremely difficult to prove beyond doubt that an 
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earlier Jewish-Hellenistic stage in the history of the Testaments actually 
existed; it is even more problematic to reconstruct the wording and con- 
tent of this Jewish document. 

Can we get any further than this? It might be suggested that the prin- 
cipal reason why scholars have tried to recover an original Jewish 
document categorized under the heading *Jewish Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament" was their inability to imagine how the Testaments, apart 
from the predictions concerning Jesus Christ, could have been of in- 
terest to early Christians. What remained seemed to be Jewish- 
Hellenistic parenesis illustrated by Jewish haggadic material. 

Now, as we have just seen, it is wrong to regard the parenesis as 
specifically Jewish-Hellenistic, and the use of haggadic traditions need 
not point to a Jewish origin of the Testaments. If so, can we explain 
how early Christians could take an active interest in the ethical instruc- 
tions of the sons of Jacob addressed to their sons? I think we can; in the 
present article I shall analyze, first, a number of passages in the 
Testaments which formulate the purpose of the exhortations in the last 
words of the sons of Jacob, and, next, the predictions regarding the 
resurrection of the patriarchs.? Then we shall turn to Justin's views on 
the obedience to God's commandments in the time before Moses and his 
statements concerning the future resurrection of those who have proved 
faithful. The next section will deal with Irenaeus' treatment of the 
question of the pre-mosaic law in Adv.Haer. IV 13-16. Comparison 
between the passages in the Testaments and those of Justin and Irenaeus 
shows that the Testaments may have functioned very meaningfully in 
Christian circles of the second half of the second century, and later. 


2. The Testaments of the sons of Jacob as teaching to be handed down 
to future generations 


In various places in the Testaments passages occur in which the in- 
dividual patriarch explicitly formulates the purpose of his exhortations.* 
Often it is said that these exhortations are meant to be handed down to 
future generations (T.S. 7,3; T.I. 6,3; T.D. 6,9; T.N. 8,1f; T.B. 10,4f), 
just as the patriarchs themselves received instruction from their fathers 
(T.L. 10,1; T.B. 10,4f; cf T. Jos. 3,3). The patriarchs predict what will 
happen in the future; they admonish their offspring to obey their (and 
God's) commandments (T.S. 7,3; T.L. 10,1; T.B. 10,4f), warn them 
against future sins and their evil consequences (T.S. 6,1; T.L. 10,1; 
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T.N. 4,1; T.G. 8,2), summon them to repentance when they sin (T.I. 
6,3), and exhort them to obey Levi and Judah (T.N. 8,1f; T.G. 8,1f) in 
order to share in the future salvation (T.D. 6,9; T.N. 8,1f; T.G. 8,1f; 
T.B. 10,5). Their descendants will not be able to say that they did not 
know what would happen, and the patriarchs are not responsible for 
their sins (T.S. 6,1; T.L. 10,2; cf T.L. 14,2). 

There is a clear and intrinsic connection here between the exhorta- 
tions and the predictions of the future. As E. von Nordheim has said: 
*Er (— the dying patriarch) ist der festen Meinung, dass sich an den 
Normen, die er in der Vergangenheit auf Grund von Fehlern wie von 
richtigem Verhalten erkannt hat, auch die Zukunft seiner Sóhne ent- 
scheidet" ' ." 


3. The resurrection of the patriarchs 


Among the passages dealing with the future there are a number which 
explicitly deal with the future resurrection of the patriarchs. In T.Sim. 
6,7 Simeon's resurrection 'in joy! is mentioned in passing; it may be 
connected with the phrase *"^Then Abraham, Isaac and Jacob will exult, 
and I, too, shall be glad, and all the saints will put on joy'' in T.L. 18,14 
at the end of a long section describing the future bliss at the coming of a 
new priest. A third passage which should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion is T.Z. 10, where *'I shall rejoice in the midst of my tribe" follows 
on *'I shall rise again in the midst of you as a ruler in the midst of his 
sons"'. This verse is important because it specifies that only those sons 
of Zebulun will arise which '*'have kept the law of God and the com- 
mandments of Zebulun their father''. Prediction and exhortation are, 
again, closely connected. 

Next there is T.Jud. 25 which links the resurrection of the patriarchs 
with that of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (see v. 1; cf T.L. 18,14). There 
will be one people of the Lord and one tongue (v. 3, primarily referring 
to Israel) and all spirits of deceit of Beliar will be destroyed by fire. At 
the resurrection there will be a reversal in the fortune of men, par- 
ticularly of those who are oppressed because of their obedience to the 
Lord. Israel's joy is contrasted with the sorrow and the weeping of the 
ungodly—and towards the end of the description 'all peoples! come into 
the picture: *'they will glorify the Lord for ever"! (v. 5). 

The last passage about the resurrection of the patriarchs in the 
Testaments is T.B. 10,6-10; it follows directly on the final 'testamen- 
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tary' passage (10,4-5), that speaks about the spiritual legacy which the 
patriarch hands on to his sons, following the example of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob who admonished the sons of Jacob to keep God's 
commandments **until the Lord reveals his salvation to all the nations". 
Vv. 6-10 specify that this will be the time at which a general resurrection 
and a general judgement takes place. V. 6 mentions the resurrection of 
two groups of three: Enoch, Noah, Shem and Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob. They are followed by the twelve sons of Jacob, each at the head 
of his tribe, **worshipping the king of heaven who appeared on earth in 
the form of a man of humility"" (v. 7). Those who believed in him on 
earth, will rejoice with him. Israel which treated him unrighteously and 
the Gentiles who did not believe in him when he appeared on earth will 
be judged (vv. 8-9). Resurrection at the end of days and faith in Jesus 
Christ during his sojourn on earth are directly related. The six ancient 
men of God mentioned in v. 6 and the twelve sons of Jacob head a 
world-wide group of true believers. The sons of Benjamin should realize 
that they must **walk in holiness"" before the Lord *'so that all Israel 
will be gathered to the Lord" (v. 11). True obedience to God's com- 
mandments will obviously lead to faith in Jesus Christ. Israel will be 
judged because of its unbelief, but the obedient and believing sons of 
the patriarch will arise together with the holy men of old—and the pur- 
pose of the patriarch's parenesis is to bring all Israel back to the Lord so 
that it may share in his salvation. 

There is no doubt that this chapter is Christian. It forms the end of 
the last of the Testaments: v. 2 gives the announcement of the 
patriarch's death, and v. 3 the final exhortation. It is followed only by 
an excursus on the apostle Paul in chapter 11 and the usual closing 
passage in chapter 12; it occupies, therefore, a special position in the 
structure of the Testaments as a whole. The real intentions of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs in their present form are expressed 
here, if anywhere. 

It is appropriate, then, to compare the notions found in this chapter, 
as well as in the other passages mentioned under 2 and 3, with a number 
of parallel ideas in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho. 


4. Justin on God's commandments in the time before Moses 


Justin Martyr is the first 'orthodox' Christian writer who has 
something like a doctrine of Holy Scripture. Answering Gnostic and 
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Marcionite criticisms of the Jewish scriptures he defends the divine 
provenance and the authority of the Law and, in fact, of all books of 
what would become the *Old Testament' of the Church. Von 
Campenhausen? has shown how Justin uses the prediction-fulfilment 
scheme with great skill to prove the integrity of Scripture and the 
reliability of its predictions, particularly concerning Jesus Christ. 
Because Scripture tells the truth, Christian teaching can be considered as 
ancient and trustworthy. Justin does not accept the possibility of con- 
tradictions in Scripture. In a number of cases his differences with his 
Jewish opponents lead him to stress the authority of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Seventy or to accuse the Jews of removing passages from 
Scripture (Dial 68,7; 71,1-3; 72,1-4; 73,1.5-6; 84,3-4; 120,5). Against the 
Gnostics and Marcionites he maintains the unity of the Bible. Texts 
which may seem to be antiquated are interpreted typologically or 
allegorically, and certain O. T. commandments which are taken literally 
are said to have been meant for the Jews only, because of their stubborn 
disobedience against God. 

What this means for Justin's attitude towards the law of Moses in 
particular has been set forth by Th. Stylianopoulos in his book Justin 
Martyr and the Mosaic Law.? For the purpose of the present investiga- 
tion the following important elements in Justin's rather complex treat- 
ment of the problem may be mentioned. First, there is the so-called 
*tripartite division of the law'.'? In Dial 44,2 Justin states: **I mean that 
one commandment was appointed for piety and the practice of 
righteousness (sig 0cocé[euxv. xai Ouxotonpatíav), and another command 
and action was in the same way spoken either as referring to the mystery 
of Christ (eig uvocfotov vo0 Xptoxoo) or on account of the hardness of 
your people's heart (81& «0 oxAnpox&oótov toO ÀAao0)' .'"' That is to say: 
some parts of the law provide ethical teaching valid for everybody 
everywhere and at all times, other parts are to be interpreted as proph- 
ecies of Christ and his salvation, while, finally, there are command- 
ments intended only for the Jewish people which needed extra rules and 
checks because of its obduracy. In his discussion of the ethical teaching 
of the Law Stylianopoulos ? stresses three aspects: First, the Dialogue 
does not speak about these binding universal principles at great length. 
**Both Justin and Trypho seem to assume the validity of a universally 
binding ethical (Xog which is contrasted to the way of ritual law of 
Judaism."'? Second, the terminology used to denote them is rather 
vague. In Dial 45,4 Justin speaks of «à xafóAou xai qócet xoi aicvtx xo; 
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similar, but not identical terms are found in Dial 23,1; 28,4; 30,1; 45,3; 
47,2; 67,10. Third, *'it is important that, although these eternal prin- 
ciples are part of a universal law more ultimate than the Law of Moses, 
they are also to be found in the Mosaic Law."'!* So in Dial 45,3: **For in 
Moses' Law too those things that are by nature good and pious and just 
have been laid down for those that obey and practice it ...'". One may 
compare here Dial 93,1-3, which after stating that God exhibits among 
every race of men the things that are righteous at all times in all places 
(xà yàp &el xai Ov 6Aou B(xota xai z&ocav Ovxotocóvnyy) continues by saying 
that all righteousness and piety are fulfilled in Jesus Christ's two com- 
mandments, to love God and one's neighbour. 

To the third part of the Law belong a number of ritual ordinances. 
Justin speaks about many commandments, but the most important are 
those concerned with circumcision, the Sabbath, fasting, feasts, offer- 
ings and sacrifices, purity, and kosher food. The commandments per- 
taining to these matters were temporary measures. It is not even possible 
to keep them all at this time, says Justin to Trypho in Dial 46,2 (cf 
40,1-5), and when Trypho points to '**the observance of the Sabbath, 
and being circumcised and keeping the monthly feasts, and washing, if 
one has touched anything forbidden by Moses, or after sexual inter- 
course", Justin comes to his main point: *'Does it seem to you that 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and Noah and Job and any other 
similarly righteous men before or after these, and further Sarah the wife 
of Abraham and Rebecca the wife of Isaac and Rachel the wife of Jacob 
and Leah and all the other women of that kind until the mother of 
Moses, the faithful attendant, though they kept none of these things, 
will be saved?"* (46,3). Trypho points out that Abraham was circum- 
cised, and his posterity; Justin admits this but refers to explanations 
given earlier in the Dialogue: Circumcision was a sign by which the Jews 
were singled out as a nation destined for suffering (16,2), the true cir- 
cumcision is a spiritual one (28,4; 43,2). Abraham was justified and 
received a blessing before he was circumcised, because of his faith (11,5; 
23,4-5, cf 44,2; 92,3; 119,5). He concludes: **Now you are aware that up 
to the time of Moses simply no righteous man ever kept any of these 
things about which we have been making enquiry, or received any 
command to keep them, save that circumcision had its beginning from 
Abraham (46,4)"*. 

Justin, then, distinguishes three periods *'a) a pre-Law epoch prior to 
Moses and to Abraham, b) a Law epoch until Christ, which is related 
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only to the Jews and c) the universal epoch beginning with Christ''.!$ 
Against Von Campenhausen," Stylianopoulos stresses that this 
periodization is not very explicit. The period before Moses is not 
described at great length, but only mentioned by way of contrast with 
the period which followed; Justin wants to stress that there were, before 
Moses (or Abraham) a great number of righteous and pious men and 
women who did not know and could not keep the Mosaic command- 
ments. One list of them is found in Dial 46,3 quoted above; another in 
Dial 19,3£, where we meet Abel, Enoch, Lot, Noah, Abraham, 
Melchizedek. Dial 45,2.4 (to be quoted below in section 5) mentions 
Enoch, Noah, and Jacob. To denote 'these saints! of the pre-Mosaic era 
Justin sometimes uses the term 'the patriarchs'. He uses it rather loose- 
ly, often together with the general term 'the prophets' (26,1; 56,9; 80,1; 
85,3; 120,5). The word is found in the singular for Jacob (52,1; 54,1; 
69,2; 78,8; 135,3) and Abraham (84,4). The plural occurs in the expres- 
sion *'Abraham and the other patriarchs' (56,9; 113,4, cf 58,3). The 
others are not simply Isaac and Jacob, but a larger group (so clearly 
126,5 *Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and the other patriarchs'"). They are the 
ancestors of the people (100,2; 106,3; 134,1; 141,4) but also the leaders 
of a wider community of true believers (see section 5 below).'* 

The example of the righteous people in the period before Moses 
shows that obedience to the Mosaic Law is not necessary for salvation. 
This has become abundantly clear with the coming of Christ. In Dial 
11,2 Justin formulates his position quite clearly: And a Law over 
against a Law has made the one before it to cease, and a Disposition 
coming into existence afterwards has in like manner limited any former 
one. And as an eternal and final Law was Christ given to us (aicvtóg ce 
Tiuiv vópoc xai t&Aeutaiog ó Xptotóc 0605) and this Disposition is sure, 
after which there is no law, or ordinance, or command.'' The Jews are, 
therefore, urged to accept this new dispensation and the new lawgiver 
(12,1-3; 14,1-8; 18,3)—who as we have seen, summed up all that is 
righteous and pious in the two great commandments of love towards 
God and one's neighbour (93,1-3). 


S. Justin on the resurrection 


Now, if obedience to the one eternal and universal law of God is the 
only thing required of all people in all periods of history, it is clear that 
one need not be a law-abiding Jew to share in God's salvation. The Jews 
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are certainly not excluded: to Trypho's question (Dial 25,6): **Do you 
intend to say that none of us shall inherit anything in the holy mountain 
of God?" Justin replies that only those who persecuted Christ and still 
persecute him will be excluded. **While the nations that have believed in 
Him, and have repented for all the sins they have committed —they shall 
inherit, with all the patriarchs and the prophets and the righteous men 
that have been born of Israel. Even though they do not keep Sabbath 
nor are circumcised nor keep the festivals, they shall certainly inherit the 
holy inheritance of God"' (26,1). The pre-Mosaic 'patriarchs' are also 
mentioned explicitly in Dial 45,(2.) 4. **Since they who did the things 
that universally, and naturally, and eternally, are good, are pleasing to 
God, so shall they also be saved by means of this Christ of ours, in the 
resurrection equally with the righteous who were before them, Noah 
and Enoch and Jacob, and any others there may be; together with those 
who recognize this Christ as the Son of God."' This, again, includes the 
Jews insofar as they have kept the eternal and universal commandments 
found in the Law of Moses (45,3—see section 4 above). A very striking 
passage is Dial 80-81 where Justin joins Trypho in the expectation of a 
rebuilt Jerusalem in which Christians **will be gathered and rejoice with 
Christ, together with the patriarchs and the prophets and the saints of 
our race, or even of them who became proselytes, before your Christ 
came (&ua toig ratpikpyotg xai vot; mpoqf|taig xai vot; Gy(ot; tob Tiuetépou 
Yyévoug 7| xoi àv  xpoonÀótov  Ytvouéwov  mpiv  &XAÜctv  OpGv  tÓv 
Xotwxóv— Trypho is speaking!—80,1). He is aware of the dissenting 
views of other orthodox Christians (80,2), but maintains his opinion, 
referring to Isa 65,17-25 and Rev 20,4-6. Also notable in this context is 
Dial 130,1-2 where Justin quotes Deut 32,43 and then continues: ''By 
saying this He means that we Gentiles rejoice with His people, I mean 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the prophets, and in fact all from 
that people who are pleasing to God"' (xai &xÀGq xoc à éxe(vou to Aaob 
xávtag eDapsotoü0vtac tà 0c5). In 120,5 Justin accentuates the division 
within the Jewish people: **deeming some worthy of His everlasting 
kingdom with the holy patriarchs and prophets"'; others **He will send 
... to the sentence of unquenchable fire, with those of all the Gentiles 
who, like them, are disobedient and unrepentant''. The 'patriarchs' are 
mentioned, together with *the prophets', as true believers worthy of the 
kingdom of God. 

It should be stressed that Justin, in the passages quoted in this section 
ànd in many others, cannot be called anti-Jewish. The polemical ele- 
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ment in the Dialogue is evident, yet—as Stylianopoulos has tried to 
demonstrate ?—the Dialogue is not purely polemical; it was also written 
for Jews (and Christians) with the purpose of convincing the Jews. 
Hence, also, his emphasis on the notion of the *eschatological remnant 
in 25,1; 32,2; 55,3; 64,2-3 and the open ending of the Dialogue in 
chapter 142, where Justin says: *'I urge you to enter on this greatest of 
all contests for your own salvation (ivotnoauévoug ónip tfjg émutów 
octnpoíac uéytotov toütov &vóva) and to endeavour to prefer to your own 
teachers the Christ of the Almighty God."' (142,2). 


6. Irenaeus on God's commandments 


For our purpose it is worth-while examining also Irenaeus' opinion in 
this matter, which is expressed clearly in Adv.Haer. IV, 13-16.?? His 
first statement, against the Marcionites, is that Jesus Christ *'did not 
abrogate the natural precepts of the Law (naturalia legis) by which man 
is justified and which also those who were justified by faith did observe 
previous to the giving of the Law (quae etiam ante legisdationem 
custodiebant qui fide justificabantur et placebant Deo), but that He ex- 
tended and fulfilled them."* (13,1).?! 

Irenaeus quotes a number of texts from Matthew 5 to prove his case 
(see 13,1 and 3). The natural precepts are fulfilled because they are no 
longer obeyed by slaves but practised by free people: **in us they have 
received growth and completion—to yield assent to God, and to follow 
His Word, and to love Him above all and one's neighbour as one's self" 
(assentire enim Deo et sequi eius Verbum et super omnia diligere eum et 
proximum sicut seipsum 13,4). God called the patriarchs, the (Jewish) 
people, the prophets and helped them to serve him and to have com- 
munion with him (14,2); in the case of the people God did everything he 
could to keep them on the right track (14,2-3), when they were in the 
desert and when they entered the Promised Land. First God gave the 
Decalogue through Moses (per naturalia praecepta quae ab initio infixa 
dedit hominibus admonens eos, hoc est per Decalogum); he asked 
nothing more than he had always asked from men (15,1). Later it 
became necessary to give extra commandments because of their stub- 
bornness (et praecepta quaedam a Moyse posita eius propter duritiam 
illorum et quod nollent esse subjecti 15,2). All this was in order to make 
them turn from idolatry and love God, so that they might have a share 
in God's salvation. 
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Circumcision and rest on the Sabbath were ordained as signs, of 
spiritual circumcision and of dedication to the service of God and the 
rest in God's kingdom (16,1). Abraham believed in God before he was 
circumcised and he did not keep the Sabbath. Lot, Noah, Enoch and the 
many other righteous men before Abraham and patriarchs before 
Moses (et reliquia autem multitudo eorum qui ante Abraham fuerunt 
justi et eorum patriarcharum qui ante Moysem fuerunt) were justified 
without observing the commandments just mentioned and the Law of 
Moses (16,2). These fathers had the *'virtue of the decalogue' in their 
hearts and showed this in their love towards God and their neighbour 
(justi autem patres, virtutem decalogi conscriptam habentes in cordibus 
et animabus suis, diligentes scilicet Deum qui fecit eos et abstinentes 
erga proximum ab injustitia ... 16,3). Only when this was forgotten in 
Egypt, God revealed himself again at Sinai and formally promulgated 
the decalogue—with no other purpose than to prepare man for his 
friendship with God and harmony with his fellow-man (praestruens 
hominem per decalogum in suam amicitiam et eam quae circa prox- 
imum est concordiam 16,3). 

The commandments of the decalogue remain valid for the Christians 
living after God's appearance among men in the flesh, extended and 
augmented (et ideo similiter permanent apud nos, extensionem et 
augmentum, sed non dissolutionem accipientia per carnalem ejus 
adventum 16,4 end). So Irenaeus stresses that God's will is expressed in 
the *natural precepts' from the beginning to the very end: these can be 
found in the decalogue and summed up in the two great command- 
ments. In the case of Israel God had to take extra measures, and to give 
extra rules; some people may think that this law was weak, because the 
Israelites did not obey. Their reaction is unfair: also among Christians 
many are called but few chosen; at the last judgment there will be 
disobedient Israelites and disobedient Gentiles. God has always 
respected man's free will **in order that those who do not obey Him 
should be righteously judged because they have not obeyed Him: and 
that those who have obeyed and believed in Him should be honoured 
with immortality" (15,2). The covenant concluded with Israel was a 
covenant of bondage, and it was followed by a new covenant of 
freedom; in the latter God abolished many commandments but he **in- 
creased and widened those laws which are natural, and noble, and 
common to all'' (qua autem naturalia et liberalia et communia omnium 
auxit et dilatavit 16,5). 
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Irenaeus uses the term 'patriarchs' in much the same way as Justin, 
i.e. to denote the righteous fathers in the time before Moses (III, 11,8; 
IV, 14,2; 16,2; 21,1; 22,2; 23,1; 25,3; 26,5); he also often mentions them 
together with the prophets. 


7. The Testaments and second-century Christianity 


Justin and Irenaeus stand by no means alone in their views on God's 
commandments. Their ideas about 'natural law', in particular in the 
period between Adam and Moses, were shared by a number of other 
Christian theologians.? We may remind here also of Philo's treatment 
of natural law, which reflects both Greek conceptions of natural law 
and traditional Jewish conceptions of the Noachian laws.?! It was not 
discussed above because of the lack of direct parallels with the 
Testaments, if only because Philo does not speak about the resurrection 
at the end of days. 

The examples given in the previous sections will be sufficient to ex- 
plain how a book purporting to give the final exhortations of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, successors to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, could be of 
importance for Christians in the second half of the second century. 
They belonged to the period before Moses, had observed God's law in 
their lives, and had the necessary authority to exhort Israelites and 
Gentiles to walk in true obedience to God. The twelve sons of Jacob are 
not explicitly called patriarchs by Justin and Irenaeus; but they are cer- 
tainly included in the group of pre-mosaic 'saints! commonly denoted 
by that term. For a book giving their parting words *Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs' was an appropriate title (cf Acts 7,8). 

If we turn, again, for a moment to T.B. 10, a central passage for the 
understanding of the intentions of the authors of the Testaments, and 
look back at the material collected in sections 4-6 above, we understand 
that vv 3, 5 and 11 speak about God's commandments in very general 
terms. The same is true of other concluding exhortations in the 
Testaments parallel to v. 3 (see T. Jud 26,1; T.Z. 10,5; T.D. 6,8.10; 
T.N. 8,10; T.G. 7,7; T. Jos 19,6). Note also that in these and com- 
parable passages in the Testaments the two great commandments are 
often mentioned together (see T.J. 5,2; 7,6f; T.D. 5,2f and especially 
T.B. 3,1-3; cf T.G. 4,1f; T. Jos 11,1) or separately: (for to love (or: 
fear) the Lord see T.L. 13,1; T.Z. 10,5; T.D. 6,1; for the command to 
love one's neighbour T.R. 6,9; T.S. 4,7; T.Z. 8,5; T.G. 6,13; 7,7; T. Jos 
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17,2). This may be compared with Irenaeus! emphasis on the two 
commandments as the essential ones. In contrast to this the Testaments 
nowhere teach the observance of the Sabbath, or of circumcision, or of 
the dietary laws. Marriage with Gentile women is forbidden in the case 
of Levi (T.L. 9,10; cf 14,6 where such marriages are mentioned among 
the future sins of the sons of Levi), but this passage goes back to the 
source which is used there.?* Judah is said to have got into trouble by 
marrying a Canaanite woman (T. Jud 8,10-12), but nowhere do the 
parenetic sections warn against marriages with Gentile women. Joseph, 
in fact, marries the daughter of his masters (T. Jos 18,3) and the 
Testaments do not tell us that she became a proselyte first. 

The resurrection of the twelve and the other patriarchs in T.B. 10,6-7, 
together with the faithful Israelites and Gentiles (vv 7-10), fits in quite 
well with the passages in Justin's Dialogue analysed in section 5 and 
Irenaeus Adv.Haer. IV, 15,2. Vv 8-9 exclude those among Israelites and 
Gentiles who rejected Jesus Christ—compare the remark about those 
who persecuted Christ in Dial 26,1. Against the background of the views 
of Justin and Irenaeus it is also quite understandable that there is a close 
connection between obedience to God and faith in Jesus Christ 
(v. 7.11). 

Justin did not write with a polemic purpose only, but also made an 
attempt to convince the Jews. In Adv.Haer. IV, 22,2 Irenaeus em- 
phasizes that God wants to save all who ''feared and loved God and 
practised justice and piety towards their neighbours and have earnestly 
desired to see Christ, and to hear His voice". He continues with a 
reference to Rom 3,8: *'*For it is truly one God who has directed the 
patriarchs towards His dispensations and has justified the circumcision 
by faith and the uncircumcision through faith"'. The Testaments, ad- 
dressing themselves directly to the descendants of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, proclaim that Israel is called to share in God's final salvation and 
point the way towards it: Israel has to obey what is eternally valid in 
God's commandments and to believe in Jesus Christ. Their purpose is 
not polemic or apologetic, but clearly parenetic. They were not 
necessarily written as a missionary tractate addressed to the Jews, but 
they are certainly concerned with the fate of the Jews and want to con- 
vince them (and the Christians, who read this book and handed it down) 
that they are called to serve God, also after the coming of Jesus Christ, 
in order to participate in the glory of God's kingdom.? 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF ROMANOS THE MELODIST 
UPON THE SYRIAC EPHREM: ITS IMPORTANCE FOR THE 
ORIGIN OF THE KONTAKION* 


BY 
WILLIAM L. PETERSEN 


The scholarly world has been greatly enriched by the continuing 
publication of the hymns of Romanos, ''the Melodist"'.' The fifth of 
the projected seven volumes has appeared, and was recently reviewed in 
these pages.? The edition is consistent with the high standards we have 
come to expect from Sources Chrétiennes. José Grosdidier de Matons of 
the Sorbonne is to be applauded not only for his meticulous care in 
editing the hymns, but also for his most helpful monograph, Romanos 
le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance.? 

Some readers may be unfamiliar with the name Romanos and his 
significance. It is partially indicated in the title of Grosdidier de Matons' 
monograph—4/es origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance—for 
Romanos is credited with the invention of the genre which became the 
crowning jewel of Byzantine poetry, the kontakion. 

Grosdidier de Matons must be regarded as one of the two experts in 
the world on the kontakion.^ His views, therefore, will be influential 
and often accepted as definitive. He regards the kontakion as **une 
création originale du génie grec". According to his investigations, 
Romanos did not use sources written in Syriac, nor did Romanos 
employ the Syriac works of Ephrem as a source. This is a striking rever- 
sal of the opinions of earlier scholars, who regarded the kontakion as an 
offshoot of Syriac poetry, grafted onto the tree of Greek verse. 


As happens so often—and understandably—when studies in an area 
are little advanced, there are several issues here which have not been 
properly distinguished. As we will see, this lack of definitional clarity 
has led to confused conclusions. There is also the more serious matter of 
hard evidence, for it is clear that Romanos not only knew but also 
quoted the Syriac works of Ephrem, the gospels in the harmonized form 
of the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the Syriac versions of the NT.? The 
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evidence presented below will show the error of Grosdidier de Matons' 
assertion regarding Romanos' use of the Syriac works of Ephrem, and, 
as a consequence, may lead one to question his attribution of the kon- 
takion to *'(le) génie grec". 

Our information about Romanos is slight, but has great value for the 
question at hand. Therefore, we shall begin our study with a brief look 
at the life of the poet. 


Romanos was born in Syria, in the city of Emesa, c. 485 CE.* It 
would seem that Emesa was bilingual, and there is reason to presume 
that Romanos was, as well." The hymn for Romanos' feastday (October 
1st) informs us that he was *'of the Hebrew race"! .? Leaving home, he 
trained as a deacon in Berytus (modern Beirut).? From there he moved 
to Constantinople, where he gained fame for his hymns, which he 
composed in Greek. He died sometime after 555 CE, having composed, 
according to legend, more than a thousand hymns. 

Romanos' fame rests squarely on the kontakion, this new genre of 
hymn. The kontakion was a sung, metrical sermon, and was revolu- 
tionary for three reasons. First, it is credited with the introduction of the 
accent metric (Byzantine metric") into Greek verse. Eventually, this 
system would replace the quantitative metric (**Hellenic metric") of 
Classical Greek verse. Rather than each vowel having a particular 
assigned metrical value (**long"! or *'short"?), as in Classical poetry, the 
accent metric of the kontakion generally paralleled the spoken word, 
reckoning metre on the ''accented"' or '*'unaccented"' status of the 
syllable, much like contemporary poetry. 

But the kontakion did more than introduce this new system of 
reckoning metre. Its second achievement was to introduce new metrical 
structures. Rather than being constructed along Classical lines, with 
predictable metrical patterns (such as Homer's dactylic hexameter), a 
kontakion consists of cola of varying numbers of feet, and within the 
strophe the cola themselves follow no regular pattern.'? 

Finally, the kontakion introduced a new vibrancy into ecclesiastical 
poetry. This was achieved by the use of dialogue between characters in 
the story. These characters were given a hitherto unknown 
psychological depth. By heightening the drama of the situation 
depicted, the hymns took on a new immediacy for the listener. 

The kontakion is now recognised to have been the pinnacle of Byzan- 
tine poetry. As the apparent originator of the kontakion, Romanos' 
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position within not only Byzantine hymnography but also Greek poetry 
is preéminent. He has been called *'the Christian Pindar"', *'the greatest 
Christian poet"', and his kontakia, **masterpieces of world literature"'. 
For this reason, scholarship has devoted particular attention to the 
kontakion and its origins. It is from this point that we may begin to ex- 
amine Grosdidier de Matons' conclusions in the context of earlier 
research, and the new evidence to be presented in this article. 


In his Hymnographie de l'Eglise grecque, Cardinal J.-B. Pitra sug- 
gested that the accent metric had crept into Greek poetry from Semitic 
verse.!! This was based on the simple observation that the accent metric 
was native to Semitic poetry, which was ignorant of the Greek quan- 
titative system. In the Greek world, the opposite was the case; therefore, 
the transference had been from the Semitic world to the Greek world. 

A scant four years later, in 1871, W. Christ and M. Paranikas 
published a compendium of medieval Greek ecclesiastical poetry. In it 
they stated that Byzantine metres were reducible to and derived from the 
Classical Greek quantitative metres.'? 

After this prelude, studies became more detailed. W. Meyer (1885)? 
and H. Grimme (1893)'* published studies which traced Romanos' 
metres to Syriac poetry, specifically, to Ephrem. 

A few remarks on these studies are in order. Pitra's opinion was only 
a conjecture, albeit one which was informed by his theological educa- 
tion, which must have included the Semitic languages. In the case of 
Christ and Paranikas, we begin to see the sins of scholarly specialisa- 
tion, for they were Classicists, less well versed in eastern languages. This 
probably accounts for their conclusion—which is correct, but only at 
the level of a reductio ad absurdum, for virtually any poem, when 
viewed in small enough units, may be reduced to some collection of 
iambs and trochees, anapaests and dactyls. What Christ and Paranikas 
fail to consider are (1) the larger picture of the irregular arrangement of 
feet within each colon, and the irregular arrangement of the cola within 
the strophe; and (2) what might be responsible for the shift from the 
quantitative metric to the accent metric. 

Source critical work on Romanos also began in this period. Karl 
Krumbacher noted parallels with Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and 
the Greek corpus of Ephrem.'* Paul Maas drew attention to parallels 
with Basil of Seleucia.!s Perhaps the most significant discovery was that 
of Th. Wehofer (1907), who noted extensive agreements in vocabulary 
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between Romanos' hymn On the Second Coming (L) and a Greek hymn 
attributed to Ephrem."" From this /iterary dependence, C. Emereau 
(1919) rashly concluded that the poetic form of the kontakion was 
*'identical with the mernra, a particular form of Syriac poetry.'? 

Here we begin to see the confusion which has resulted from a failure 
to clearly define the question under investigation. Note that the /iterary 
sources of a poem (such as the parallels adduced by Wehofer) do not 
automatically indicate the origin of the poetic form. If Shakespeare 
were quoted in a haiku, it does not follow that the origin of the haiku, as 
a poetic genre, is English. Now, when one is dealing with the work of 
the first known composer of a haiku, the inventor of the genre, the case 
may be a bit more probable, but one still cannot automatically equate 
the two. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully between evidence for literary 
dependence and evidence for congruity of poetic form. The two are not 
the same; apples cannot be used to prove that oranges are round. 

This is especially true when the literary evidence of the Greek transla- 
tions of works attributed to Ephrem is used, as Emereau did. The rela- 
tionship of the Greek Ephrem, as these works are called, to the Syriac 
corpus of Ephrem is very dubious. Since there is little if any duplication, 
it is impossible to determine the genuineness of the Greek works by 
comparing them to the Syriac originals. We cannot determine if the 
Greek texts are totally inauthentic or genuine, loose paraphrases of 
genuine works or radically revised translations. We simply have no 
answer.'? 


It was Karl Krumbacher who laid the foundation for the first modern 
scholarly edition of Romanos' hymns. On his death, the project passed 
to his student, Paul Maas. In the course of his researches, Maas came to 
the conclusion that the origin of the kontakion was Syrian. He noted 
seven features of congruity with the three major forms of Syriac poetry, 
the sugità, the madrasa and the memra: 


(1) The acrostic is a Semitic invention, obligatory in the sugità. 
(2) The refrain is obligatory in the madrasa. 

(3) Dialogue is integral to the sugita. 

(4) The sugità handles biblical themes in a dramatic fashion. 

(5) The memraà is a metrical sermon. 

(6) Syrian metres are based on the principle of the accent metric. 
(7) In the madrasa, the metrical construction is complex.? 
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He concluded: 


Von der Existenz áühnlicher fester, háufig verwendeter Literaturformen in der 
gleichzeitigen griechischen Poesie ist keine Spur zu finden. Hierdurch scheint mir der 
syrische Ursprung des Kontakions gesichert.?! 


In passing, note that Maas' work respects our distinction between 
evidence for poetic form and for literary sources, for he uses only 
evidence of poetic form when he argues for the Syrian origin of the 
kontakion. 

Since Maas (along with C.A. Trypanis) edited the so-called **Oxford 
edition" of Romanos' hymns, his appraisal has held the field. The 
liturgist and Orientalist Anton Baumstark concurred,? as did the 
musicologist Egon Wellesz.? Thus, prior to Grosdidier de Matons' 
monograph, the weight of scholarly evidence was uniformly on the side 
of a Syrian origin for the Kkontakion. 


Grosdidier de Matons' argument posits three traditions which com- 
bined to create the Kontakion: ''la riche tradition de l'hymnographie 
syrienne (et) deux autres traditions proprement helléniques, celle de 
l'homélie poétique et celle de la poésie liturgique.''?* Although he ad- 
mits that **«La mémrá est sans doute, pour le fond, ce qui se rapproche le 
plus des grands kontakia de Romanos" ,?* he nevertheless asserts that 


...il n'y a rien dans la poésie syriaque qui puisse étre directement assimilé au kon- 
takion. Celui-ci jusqu'à preuve du contraire, passe à juste titre pour une création 
originale du génie grec, dont les éléments sont complexes.?$ 


I, for one, detect a profound contradiction between these last two 
quotations. 

Examining Grosdidier de Matons for hard evidence of Greek parallels 
in poetic form (such as Maas' seven points) leaves one empty-handed. 
Melito's Peri pascha is the sole substantive example of a Greek precur- 
sor adduced.?' This is not convincing, for (1) Peri pascha was a spoken 
sermon, not a sung hymn; (2) it has no acrostic; (3) it is not divided into 
a series of metrically identical strophes; (4) it has no refrain; etc. An 
even more telling criticism, however, is that Peri pascha is composed in 
an elusive blend of the so-called **Asianic"' (Greek) style and the Semitic 
style. Zuntz, that great defender of the Asianic, Greek content of Peri 
pascha, specifically observes that **The combination of Semitic features 
with the artifices of the contemporary Asianism is the mark also of 
Melito's style....?* Thus, in addition to a fundamental internal con- 
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tradiction, Grosdidier de Matons' evidence for his conclusion is simply 
insufficient. Maas' points of congruity between the kontakion and 
Syriac poetry have not been disproven, nor have more telling parallels 
been adduced from Greek verse. 

When attention is directed to Romanos' literary sources, Grosdidier 
de Matons correctly states that **Dans l'état actuel des recherches, qui 
sont fort peu avancées, rien n'indique qu'il ait eu acces à des ouvrages 
écrits en langue syriaque.''?? 

In an effort to see if Romanos has a literary dependence upon the 
Syriac works of Ephrem, he checked four of Romanos' hymns against 
their counterpart in Ephrem's Syriac corpus. The result? **Là encore, 
rien n'indique que Romanos ait eu le texte d'Ephrem sous les yeux.''?? 

Since Grosdidier de Matons nowhere appears to be sensitive to the 
logical distinction we have made between proofs of dependence in 
poetic form and proofs of literary dependence,?' one can only surmise 
that he interpreted his failure to find any literary parallels in the Syriac 
Ephrem as further proof for a Greek origin of the poetic form of the 
kontakion. This is, of course, methodologically incorrect. 

In addition to this logical problem, scholarly specialisation once again 
appears to have provided at least a partial stumbling block in research, 
for the Classicist Grosdidier de Matons employed Lamy's nineteenth 
century edition of Ephrem's works in his investigation, and relied on its 
Latin translation. Now, although Lamy's edition is leagues ahead of the 
eighteenth century edition of Mobarak and Assemani (which F. C. 
Burkitt called **one of the most confusing and misleading works ever 
published""), it is grossly inferior to the superb modern edition of Ed- 
mund Beck in CSCO.? Thus, the choice of edition for conducting the 
comparison was unfortunate. Furthermore, I am mystified by 
Grosdidier de Matons' failure to consult Ephrem's Commentary, 
presumably written on the Diatessaron of Tatian. This commentary is 
extant only in the original Syriac and in an Armenian translation. Its 
editor, Louis Leloir, terms it *'la plus importante des oeuvres exégéti- 
ques d'Éphrem."*? At several points Grosdidier de Matons himself 
draws attention to Romanos' penchant for harmonising gospel ac- 
counts—and the Diatessaron was a gospel harmony.?* He even goes so 
far as to speculate that this may be the result of Romanos' dependence 
on '*une tradition syro-palestinienne''—an excellent description of the 
Diatessaron.?? It is all the more puzzling then, that Grosdidier de 
Matons has not consulted this work, especially when, in different con- 
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texts, he shows he is acquainted with the Diatessaron, and cites Leloir's 
French translation of Ephrem's Commentary which appeared in the 
same series as his own edition of Romanos! hymns, Sources 
Chrétiennes.?$ 


My own investigations into Romanos' hymns began as an attempt to 
determine whether Romanos quoted Tatian's Diatessaron. This gospel 
harmony was almost certainly composed in Syriac and, from its com- 
position in the mid-second century until its suppression in the fifth cen- 
tury, remained the most popular version of the gospels in Syria.?' The 
results were emphatically positive. Romanos knew and quoted the 
gospels not only in the form of the Diatessaron, but also from the Syriac 
versions, namely, the Vetus Syra and the Peshitta. He also has parallels 
with the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. Elsewhere, I have provided 
numerous examples of these biblical parallels, and would direct the 
reader to that preliminary report.?* The appearance of the complete 
collection of parallels is imminent.?? 

Since the Diatessaron is lost, we are dependent upon secondary 
sources for its reconstruction. Chief among these is, of course, 
Ephrem's Commentary. As I compared its Diatessaronic citations with 
Romanos! hymns, I began to notice that Romanos cited not only the 
Diatessaron's text, as quoted by Ephrem, but also borrowed from 
Ephrem's own exegesis, phraseology and interpretations. Consider the 
following examples: 


EXHIBIT I: 


In Romanos Fifth Hymn on the Resurrection (XLIV, 5), Adam ad- 
dresses the following lines to Hades: 


1 "Qo«e xai rÀmyàc 0c &pg& oóx &v mapoutfioritat, 
OÓtüxepog AÓp. OU ép Yevfjoexat pou 
[ó 3ofjp: 
tiw ÉpTy cuucopíav 67 égà Onevéyxm 
tl oápxa uou qopécac, xaDáreo xác: 
5 0v XepovuDiu. ox ópà, vobxou vobouct mÀsupóv 
xai oocp &va[Àoost xal xóv xaucc vá [oU 
[oBécec: ^? 
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(Adam speaking:) 
1 *''Therefore he would not refuse even blows for me, 
The Second Adam will become the Saviour 
[on account of me; 
He would endure my punishment for me 
Wearing my flesh, just as I do; 
5 They will pierce the side of Him whom the 
[Cherubim do not see 
And water will gush forth and extinguish 
[my (Adam's) burning heat."' 


This is an extraordinarily complex image, with seven points to be noted. 
(1) The side of the (2) Second Adam will be (3) pierced, and out will flow 
(4) water, which will (5) extinguish the (6) burning heat of (7) the First 
Adam. 

Compare this image from Romanos with that offered by Ephrem in 
the Syriac recension of his Commentary: 


.J3m^5 Óue3n3 m 1033 uA, Ms 
Pasxihouzdüftchsntansdud sudden, asa, sets 

.cu3 Óuwso oc aae eS 

Cab am^ cni$3 DulihÓec nam lo 


.MÉLSO3 méo3i c9 4410 











."É&SE30 73r€3 cio wen 


—Ephrem, Comm., XXI, 10*! 


Quia enim ignis qui arsit in Adamo 
e costa sua arsit in eo, 
ideo perfossum est latus Adami secundi, 
et exiit ex eo fluvius aquarum, 
ad exstinguendum ignem Adami primi. 
—idem, translation 


The parallel is extended, specific and exact, save that Romanos speaks 
of **burning heat'', while Ephrem speaks of *'fire. To my knowledge, 
the image is unique to Romanos—and Ephrem's Commentary. 
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EXHIBIT II: 


In Romanos' hymn On the Annunciation (IX, 8), the angel Gabriel 
tells Mary that she is to bear a child. Mary's incredulity leads Gabriel, in 
exasperation, to utter the following aside to the congregation: 


1 "[000 x«xpóg ó tepsüg xai xuoqópog T) ocetpa, 
^ , , ^v 43 
[x«t Mapía dxtacst [Lot 


| *''Behold, /he priest is mute and the sterile 
[is pregnant, yet Mary does not 
believe me" 


The reference is, of course, to the priest Zechariah, and the sterile 
woman is his wife Elisabeth. With these events already having come to 
pass, reasons Gabriel, Mary ought to be convinced of what he is telling 
her. Compare Ephrem's text, taken from his Commentary. (The text is 
from the Latin translation of the Armenian recension, for the Syriac has 
a lacuna at this point). 


...immo insuper impossibile erat illi (Joseph) 
ut non crederet Mariae, quae multa testimonia 
habebat, nempe silentium Zachariae, et 
conceptionem Elisabeth... 

—Ephrem, Comm. , II, 4^ 


In both Ephrem and Romanos, the passage is linked with unbelief; an 
approximate parallel is Lk. i, 36, where Gabriel cites the pregnancy of 
Elisabeth in answering Mary's doubts. (Romanos keeps this context; 
Ephrem transposes it to Joseph and his doubt.) The noteworthy point, 
however, is the addition of the muteness of Zechariah, which is absent 
from the Lucan version, yet which is found in both poets. Furthermore, 
Observe that the order is the same in our two poets: Zechariah/the priest 
is mentioned first, followed by Elisabeth/the sterile one. I am ignorant 
of any other sources which make this expansion. 

My investigations show that the majority of Romanos' parallels with 
Ephrem's Syriac corpus are to be found in the Commentary. This is 
significant, for it serves to confirm the findings of Diatessaronic 
readings in Romanos, and vice versa: the Diatessaronic readings in 
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Romanos reénforce the assertion that Romanos knew Ephrem's works, 
including the Commentary. 

The parallels are, however, not limited to the Commentary alone, but 
also extend to Ephrem's Syriac hymns as well: 


EXHIBIT III: 


Romanos, Hymn on the Holy Innocents (XV, 8): 
1. 'Lyveóoac T; &AcommE xóv uéyav oxópuvov, 
Oteye(pet xav aOtoD toUG xaxoüc xiva 
£oc)0ev xai &Eco0ev BrOAeày. mepitoéxovta 
[xai Cntoüvtac «o Ofpauoc 
100g Kpvag 66 axapácvvet, o0xi 06 xóv ÀAéovcoc 


(The poet is describing Herod's search for the infant Jesus and 
the slaughter of the young boys:) 
1 ''Hunting the great whelp, the fox 
Rouses against Him the evil dogs 
Which are running about inside and outside 
[Bethlehem, seeking their prey; 
But he (the fox) lacerates the lambs, not /he lion;"' 


This symbolism and the context are identical with Ephrem's Sixth 
Hymn on the Nativity, strophe 20:*5 


om rc io, mir rcd c acm 


**Bs hórte aber der Fuchs, * dass der Lówe 
noch jung sei,..." ^ 


Jesus is the **lion"! in Rev. v, 5, and Herod is likened to a **fox" in Lk. 
xiii, 32, but the combination of these symbols in the specific context of 
the slaughter of the innocents is the feature which links our poets. 


EXHIBIT IV: 


Sometimes—and this is one of the surest proofs of dependence— 
Romanos' text is understandable only when read in the light of 
Ephrem's hymns. Note the use of *'thorny"' in the following passages in 
Romanos: 
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Romanos, First Hymn on the Nativity (X, 11): 
(The reference is to Joseph and his dream (Mt. i, 20-21) in which an 
angel assures him that Mary's conception is indeed divine:) 


7 mupí(vn O£a xóv &xovOdón 
éxATpogóprnae vuxctóc vepl t&v AurxoDvtov atóv: ** 


7 *'A fiery vision reassured /he thorny one 
In the night concerning his distress." 


Romanos, 7hird Hymn on the Nativity (XII, 11): 
(Mary wonders over her conception:) 


5. IInAóv ó xAaoxovpyóc vc uot oixfjoet; 
Tj» &xa.v0d67, qóatv xó nop o0 qAéveu;? 


**How can the Creator reside in me, clay? 
(Or) fire not consume (my) £horny nature?" 


Grosdidier de Matons has felt it necessary to elucidate these two 
passages with the following note: 


On trouvera fréquemment chez Romanos l'antithése du feu et de l'épine, ou bien du 
feu et de l'herbe, plus ou moins adroitement amenée.*? 


We are given to understand that this is one of the less adroit antitheses, 
for in all other cases a note is lacking—the symbolism is clear. It is true 
that Romanos often juxtaposes feu (mop, ''fire") with herbe (Q&coc, 
**bramble""). The image is based on the OT story of the burning bush. 
As it bore the divine fire without being consumed, so Mary bears the 
Christ without being destroyed. An example of this archetypal exegesis 
is found in Romanos' Third Hymn on the Nativity (XII, Prooimion): 


4 Dáxov iv xupi &áxaxá&qAextov,?! 


(Joseph understood when he saw Mary,) 
4 ''A bramble on fire without being consumed," 


The symbolism is obvious and immediately understandable. No ex- 
planatory footnotes are required. 
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This image, the fire in the bramble, is, appropriately enough, reserved 
for Mary. Note that ''bramble"' (B&cxoc) is a noun. It is a thing, the 
bramble, which bore the fire; it is a person, Mary, who bears the Christ. 
It is not a quality or a characteristic, but an object. 

The mere fact that Grosdidier de Matons finds it necessary to append 
a footnote only at those two points where Romanos uses *'thorny'"', and 
not when he uses ''bramble", demonstrates that he senses the two 
passages with *'thorny'' are somehow different. He senses correctly. 

Observe that, unlike **bramble'', which is a noun, ''thorny"' is an 
adjective in both our cases. Note that in the first example (First Hymn 
on the Nativity, X, 11), it is descriptive of Joseph; he is the *'thorny 
one"', not Mary. How could the archetype of the burning bush possibly 
be applied to him? Clearly, something is amiss. Les us see if Ephrem's 
use of *thorny'' can illuminate Romanos' use of the term. 


Ephrem, Fifth Hymn on Paradise (13):*? 
mai mee moie niam iue 120 


**Und als ich zum Ufer kam, * (zum Ufer) 
der Erde, der Mutter der Dornen,..."? 


Ephrem, Sogita I (28):* 


éolez: e S5àao eaa d cuxqor? réxcircs Guil, 


** Die Kinder der Erde vermehrten * ihre 
Verfluchung und die Dornen, die sie entstellten;''?: 


We understand from Ephrem that **thorns'' are, for him, a symbol of 
the earth, of humanity in its fallenness. Consequently, the adjective 
*thorny"', as used by Romanos, would mean eartAhly, human or mortal. 

Suddenly, Romanos' text is clear. In the first example, we are not 
dealing with some misapplication of the burning bush archetype to 
Joseph. Rather, the adjective **thorny"' stands independent, descriptive 
of Joseph as mortal, with human doubts. Moreover, we seethat *'fiery"' is 
also independent; it is, in fact, Romanos' usual way of describing an 
angel (cp. Romanos! Hymn on the Annunciation (IX, 3, line 8): (of 
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Gabriel) *'the image 1s fiery"; idem, 4, line 5-6: (Gabriel, speaking to 
Mary) **Why does my fiery image frighten you?""). Just as in these 
passages *'fiery"' stands without an antithesis, so it could here, simply as 
a description of the angel in the vision. Equivalently, **thorny"' does not 
require the antithesis *'fiery"' to be effective. Armed with the knowledge 
from Ephrem that ''thorny''! means ''human"' or *''earthly", the 
passage retains its symbolism and precision when read without *'fiery"': 
*A vision reassured the thorny one/ In the night concerning his 
distress." This ability to delete either half of the presumed *''antithése"', 
and still read the passage intelligibly, makes it obvious that this is not, in 
reality, an antithesis in Romanos' usual sense. *fFiery"' is not juxta- 
posed with ''thorny", for each has its own specific function in 
Romanos' symbolic scheme. 

In the second instance (Third Hymn on the Nativity, XII, 11), 
Romanos undoubtedly intended to juxtapose ''fire" and *''thorny 
nature"', for the reference is to Mary. But only when read in the light of 
Ephrem do we perceive the poet's brilliant double-entendre. Mary is, 
yes, the bramble (à la the OT story of the burning bush). But Mary also 
has a ''thorny (- human, mortal) nature". Remember that *'thorny 
nature"' could equally be applied to any other mortal; indeed, we have 
just seen it applied to Joseph. 

Grosdidier de Matons sensed correctly when he appended a note at 
the two places where Romanos uses ''thorny"'. The passages are dif- 
ferent from those which read *'bramble"'. But, as we have just seen, 
Romanos' diction is hardly '*mmoins adroitement"' in the passages with 
**thorny"'. Indeed, it is so skillfully nuanced that its meaning is lost on 
most readers. 

It is unfortunate that Grosdidier de Matons' footnote attempts to 
equate these two symbols, erasing the difference between them. It is 
fortunate that we have Ephrem's Syriac hymns to enlighten us, for they 
make manifest subtleties in Romanos! hymns which make cognoscenti 
smile with delight. 


Earlier, we pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between the 
evidence for literary dependence and the evidence for congruity in 
poetic form. Our parallels, on their own, do 7ot establish the Syrian 
origin of the kontakion. Rather, they merely establish that Romanos 
owes a debt—a (íremendous debt—to Syriac sources, especially to 
Ephrem, the greatest Syrian poet. Romanos' choice of symbols, his ex- 
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egesis, phrases and metaphors are often dependent upon the Syriac 
Ephrem. 

When one reflects upon this for a moment, it is not at all surprising, 
for we saw that Romanos was a Syrian by birth, who received his 
earliest training in Berytus. As a hymnographer, a liturgist, he most 
certainly would have been acquainted with the greatest hymnographer 
of his native land, Ephrem. 

There is no question but that Romanos knew and used Greek sources 
in his hymns; after all, he was writing in the **Vatican'' of his day. It is 
also beyond dispute that Romanos adapted certain features of Greek 
rhetoric and incorporated them in his hymns; after all, he was writing in 
Greek. However, inasmuch as Maas has already established points of 
congruity between Syriac poetic forms and the poetic form of the kon- 
takion (and no one has refuted these points or discovered more com- 
pelling points of congruity with Greek verse), and inasmuch as 
Grosdidier de Matons' assertions that *'rien n'indique que (Romanos) 
ait eu accés à des ouvrages écrits en langue syriaque'' and *'rien n'indi- 
que que Romanos ait eu le texte d'Ephrem sous les yeux" have now 
been shown to be simply wrong, one sees that both modes of inquiry are 
in agreement. 

Maas' research in poetic form indicates that Romanos was dependent 
upon the formal forms of Syrian poetry. The texts presented in this ar- 
ticle?^* demonstrate Romanos' /iterary dependence upon the Syriac cor- 
pus of Ephrem. The implications for the origin of the kontakion are 
self-evident. 


NOTES 


* Portions of this article were incorporated in a paper presented to the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford, England, from 5th through 10th 
September, 1983. 

! José Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Hyrmnes, Vols. I-V, respectively SC 99, 110, 114, 128 
and 283 (Paris 1964-81). All references to Romanos' hymns are to this edition, by hymn 
number, strophe and line number in the text, and by Vol. number and page in the foot- 
note. 

? By J. Munitz, VigChr 36 (1982) 406-9. 

* (Paris 1977), hereafter cited as Romanos. 

* The other living expert would be C. A. Trypanis who, with the late Paul Maas, edited 
the so-called **Oxford edition" of the hymns. See also Trypanis' Fourteen Early Byzan- 
tine Cantica in WBS, Band 5 (Wien 1968). 
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: See my '*Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method", NTS 29 (1983) 
484-507, which presents parallels with the Syriac versions (syr*^P) and the Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary. It was C. Peters, *'Die Entstehung der griechischen Diatessaron- 
übersetzung und ihr Nachhall in byzantinischer Kirchenpoesie", OrChrP 8 (1942) 474-6, 
who first called attention to Diatessaronic readings in Romanos' hymns. G. Quispel, **The 
Diatessaron of Romanos"', 305-11 in the Festschrift for B. Metzger, New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis, eds., E. J. Epp and G. D. Fee (Oxford 1981), 
adduces further readings from Romanos, which he terms Diatessaronic. 

$ "The dates of Romanos must be arrived at by inference; see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (München 1959) 425; P. Maas, ''Die 
Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos'', ByZ 15 (1906) 1-44; Romanos, 175-8. 

' Emesa's bilingualism is probable, given that the notorious Roman emperor Antoninus 
(born c. 205; reigned 218-222) was born in Emesa and had a Syriac name, Elagabal. As for 
Romanos' knowledge of Semitic languages, see the *"Semitisms" which P. Maas and C. 
A. Trypanis pointed out in Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, xvi, n. 1; e.g. Romanos! scan- 
sions, which require Hebrew names be scanned as in Hebrew, not Greek. See also the 
citations of the Syriac NT versions adduced in my article, cited supra, n. S. 

*  Stated in the second strophe of the hymn. The text is most readily available in 
Romanos, 169. 

* For biographical information about Romanos, such as his birthplace and career, we 
are dependent upon the Menaia and Synaxaria of the Byzantine church. The texts are 
conveniently collected in Romanos, 161f. 

'^ Both the SC and Oxford editions of the hymns give scansions for each hymn. The 
reader is referred to them. So that the complexity of Romanos' metrical patterns may be 
quickly grasped, I reproduce only the first three lines of the Prooimion of Romanos! most 
famous hymn, 'H xag0évoc ofuegov, First Hymn on the Nativity (X): 


^ ^ D *. 

^ ^ *. .e ^ ^ 
^ . . ^, . 9 ^ 
—— | ——Uu—wu | ——U—wu 


!" (Roma 1867) 33. 

? Znthologia Graeca, carminum christianorum (Lipsiae 1871) esp. C. 

75 Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen und griechischen rythmischen Dichtung in 
ABAW.PP Band 17 Abt. 2 (München 1885). 

^ Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syrers mit einem Anhange über den 
Zusammenhang zwischen syrischer und byzantinischer Hymnenform in Collectanea 
Friburgensia (Helvetia) Fasc. II (Friburgi (Helvetia) 1893) esp. in the appendix 77-95. 

'5 Miscellen zu Romanos in SBAW.PPH Band 24 Abt. 3 (München 1909) 82f; 90. 

'$ **Das Kontakion"', ByZ 19 (1910) 298-306. 

7 Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn in 
SAWW.PH Band 154/5 Abh. 5 (Wien 1907). 

'! Saint Ephrem le Syrien. Son ceuvre littéraire grecque, (Paris 1919) 103. 

1 Apropos the problem of the relationship of the Greek Ephrem with the Syriac 
Ephrem, see the article *'Éphrem" by D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou in the Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité (Paris 1959) Tome 4. premiere partie, 800-15, esp. 801. 

?  **Das Kontakion'', ByZ 19 (1910) 290. 

? [bid. 
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? -*'Syrische und hellenistische Dichtung"', Gottesminne 3 (1904/5) 570-93; **Festbrevier 
und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten"' in Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums (Paderborn 1910) Band 3 Heft 3-5, 48f.; **Vom geschichtlichen Werden der 
Liturgie", Ecclesia Orans 10 (1923), 103-8, esp. 107f.; Comparative Liturgy (London 
1958), translated from the third (1953) French edition, 104f.; **Hymns (Greek Christian)" 
in the ERE (Edinburgh 1914), Vol. 7, 5-12; **Zwei syrischer Weihnachtslieder", OrChr 
N.S. 1 (1911) 193-203, esp. 196. 

? A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford 1961?) 44, 156, 184f., 325. 
^ Romanos, 4. 

?5 [bid., 17. 

?  [bid., 4. 

7 ][bid., 16ff. 

^ G. Zuntz, *'A Piece for Early Christian Rhetoric in the New Testament Manuscript 
1739"', JTS 47 (1946) 73, italics added. 

? Romanos, 254. 

?  [bid. 

? For example, his criticism of Emereau (at n. 18, supra, in this article; at pp. 4, 6f. in 
his Romanos) focuses not upon the dubious logic Emereau employs (which runs 
something like: **since Romanos used the Greek Ephrem as a literary source, his poetic 
form must have been Syrian too"), but upon the difficulty of attributing the Greek 
Ephrem to Ephrem Syrus (see n. 19 supra and our remarks in the text at that point). The 
clear implication is that if Grosdidier de Matons could be convinced that the Greek 
Ephrem was from Ephrem Syrus, then he would accept Emereau's logic! However, as we 
have shown, Emereau's logic was faulty. Grosdidier de Matons is correct in questioning 
the relationship of the Greek Ephrem to the Syriac Ephrem, but he remains in the same 
methodological cu/-de-sac as Emereau. 

? Dom Beck's edition spans more than eighteen volumes in CSCO, and I shall not 
enumerate them all here. Two, however, because of the large number of parallels they of- 
fer, are worth noting: Hymnen de Nativitate in CSCO 186 (text), 187 (translation) (Lou- 
vain 1959) and Paschahymnen, CSCO 248 (text), 249 (translation) (Louvain 1964). 

" Doctrines et méthodes de S. Éphrem d'apres son Commentaire de l'évangile concor- 
dant, CSCO 220 (Louvain 1961) 40. 

3 Romanos, 256. 

75 ][bid., 253. 

?$ The Diatessaron is mentioned ibid., 10, 22; Leloir's SC edition of the Commentary is 
cited ibid., 258, n. 90. 

?" The Diatessaron was composed c. 170. It was suppressed in the early fifth century. 
Thedoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus from 423 to 457, reports impounding over two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in an effort to enforce the reading of the separated gospels 
(Haer. fab. comp., I, 20). A similar situation is probably being addressed in the fifth cen- 
tury Canons of Rabbula (Bishop of Edessa c. 412 to 436), which direct that **priests and 
deacons should take care that in every church there should be a copy of the Separate 
Gospels and that it should be read."' The text is in W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac 
Literature (London 1894) 4; F. C. Burkitt also reproduces it in Vol. II of his Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge 1904) 177. See also the comments in the standard handbooks 
(Vóóbus, Klijn, Metzger) and L. Leloir, Commentaire de l'évangile concordant ou 
Diatessaron, SC 121 (Paris 1966) 16ff. 
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3 *'*Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method"', NTS 29 (1983) 484-507. 

? [n my forthcoming The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus As Sources of Romanos the 
Melodist, CSCO 466 (Louvain 1985). 

* Hymnes, Vol. IV, S556. 

" L.Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'évangile concordant in Chester Beatty 
Monographs 8 (Dublin 1963) 214. 

^? [bid., 215. 

*5 Hymnes, Vol. II, 28. 

* L. Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'évangile concordant, CSCO 145 
(Louvain 1964) 18. 

*5  Hymnes, Vol. II, 214. 

^ E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, text, CSCO 186 (Louvain 1959) 54. 

^ FE. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, translation, CSCO 187 (Louvain 1959) 46. 

*  Hymnes, Vol. II, 62. 

^*^ [bid., 126, 128. 

5* [bid., 63, n. I. 

5 [bid., 118. 

? E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Paradiso und Contra Julianum, text, CSCO 174 (Louvain 
1957) 18, line 20. 

53 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Paradiso und Contra Julianum, translation, CSCO 175 
(Louvain 1857) 17. 

5^ E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, text, CSCO 186 (Louvain 1959) 195. 

55 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, translation, CSCO 187 (Louvain 1959) 182. 

55 Other parallels with Ephrem's Syriac corpus have been presented in my article cited in 
n. 38, supra; only one of the seven parallels presented there duplicates evidence adduced 
here. This same article also presents parallels with the Syriac versions and with the 
Diatessaron. The complete collection of Diatessaronic parallels and parallels with Ephrem 
Syrus will be in my study cited in n. 39, supra. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985) 188-208, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


REVIEWS 


R. Radice, Filone di Alessandria: bibliografia generale 1937-1982 
(Elenchos. Collana di testi e studi sul pensiero antico VIIT). Bibliopolis 
(Napoli), 1983, 331 pp., L 35.000. 


The explosive growth of scholarly productivity during the last four 
decades has meant that it is only possible to gain an overview of the 
secondary literature on major Greco-Roman, Biblical and Patristic 
authors through the use of bibliographical aids. In this regard students 
of Philo's writings and thought have had no reason to complain. All the 
literature produced up to 1937 was listed and catalogued in the famous 
bibliography of H. L. Goodhart and E. R. Goodenough (1938). An- 
notated bibliographies of the years 1937-1962 and 1963-1970 were pro- 
vided by L. H. Feldman (1963) and A. V. Nazzaro (1973) respectively. 
Yearly bibliographical lists have been supplied by E. Hilgert in the 
journal Studia Philonica (1972-1980). Now Philonists can consider 
themselves quite spoilt. Two new bibliographies bring the situation right 
up to date, the one by R. Radice to be discussed in this review, the other 
by E. Hilgert in the ANRW volume reviewed in Vig.Chr. 39 (1985) 90-2. 

As the author indicates in his introductory remarks, the compilation 
of a Philonic bibliography is an arduous undertaking. The chief reason 
for this is that so many different fields of research draw on Philo for 
information. Judaists and Hellenists, Biblical scholars, students of an- 
cient philosophy, Gnosticism, and Greco-Roman history—all discuss 
Philo's evidence, even though most often they are not primarily in- 
terested in Philo himself. To what extent should all these studies be in- 
cluded in a Philonic bibliography? 

Radice's aim is to collect together and list all the books and articles 
produced from 1937 to 1982 which contain Philo's name in the title, as 
well as those studies which do not mention Philo in their title but do 
show, to a varying degree, an interest in our author. References are also 
given to all the more important reviews of books which concentrate on 
Philo. In each case the author has ensured the accuracy of his listing by 
personally examining the book, article or review wherever possible. 
With regard to the aim of completeness three restrictions are intro- 
duced: (a) only works written in Italian, French, English, German and 
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Spanish are listed; (b) passages of less than three pages referring to 
Philo are deleted, unless they make a definite contribution to Philonic 
studies; (c) only a few works on Pseudo-Philo are included. 

The method followed by Radice in presenting his material is that of 
the *bibliografia ragionata'. The collected books and articles are divided 
into two groups, the first containing bibliographical accounts and all 
works dealing directly with the Philonic text (editions, translations, 
commentaries, lexica), the second containing the remaining secondary 
literature. The items in the second group are ordered chronologically, 
and in each case a short account is given of the contents and relative 
importance of the study in question. (The method is thus the same as 
that followed by H. Crouzel in his Bibliographie critique d'Origéne, 
though no mention is made of this illustrious predecessor). In an ap- 
pendix Radice gives a brief account of works in progress (i.e. in mid 
1982), some of which have by now been completed and published. This 
section was compiled with the assistance of the late Prof. V. 
Nikiprowetzky. A sine qua non of the method followed is that the work 
must be very fully indexed. The thirteen indices provided (some of 
which could perhaps have been further specified) allow the reader 
quickly to find his or her way in the chronologically ordered list of 
studies. 

The task which Radice set himself must have been as exhausting as the 
result is exhaustive, and he is to be congratulated on what he has 
achieved. Within the limits indicated above the bibliography is 
remarkably complete. This statement is not based on a personal im- 
pression of the reviewer, but can be checked against the bibliography of 
E. Hilgert mentioned above (which is less restricted, having no linguistic 
barriers and containing a number of rarities—such as F. Daumas, 
*Philon d' Alexandrie et le probléme des Thérapeutes' Compte rendu et 
commentaire de la conférence donnée le 12 décembre 1963 au siége de la 
Y.M.C.A. sous les auspices de la Société archéologique d' Alexandrie 
(Alexandrie 1964), and W. J. Robbins, A study in Jewish and 
Hellenistic legend with special reference to Philo's Life of Moses (diss. 
Brown University 1948)—very excusably missed by Radice). Up to 1977 
scarcely a single study of any importance on Philo is missing (see further 
below). Only in the area of general introductions to Philo quite a 
number of omissions can be noted (cf. Hilgert 53-56), but this is hardly 
the most important area of Philonic scholarship. Moreover the com- 
ments on each work, formulated with studious objectivity, allow the 
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reader quickly to orientate himself or herself and find the required 
material. 

I conclude, therefore, that this work will be a welcome addition to the 
instruments of research at the disposal of both the Philonist and all 
those who have occasion to study aspects of Philo's writings and 
thought. It is to be hoped that language problems will not deter trans- 
alpine and transatlantic readers from consulting this book. It is also to 
be hoped that the up-to-date character of the bibliography will be 
maintained, to the degree possible, through the compilation and 
publication of periodic addenda et supplenda (cf. again the example of 
Father Crouzel). 

In the detailed remarks which follow I accept the invitation extended 
by the author in his introduction to point out detected omissions. Some 
inaccuracies will also be noted, in the hope that they can be rectified in 
subsequent addenda or a revised edition. 


1l. Names and initials. A source of considerable confusion is R.'s handling of Scottish 
names beginning with Mc. In his alphabetical ordering he ignores the prefix. So in the in- 
dex M. McClain finds himself in between L. Cilleruelo and C. J. Classen. But readers 
looking for him will have trouble locating him there. This practice is definitely not to be 
recommended. R. McWilson should be R. McL. Wilson (his article on *The early history 
of the exegesis of Gen. 1.26' in Studia Patristica 1.420-437 (Berlin 1957) is omitted). In- 
correct spelling of names: 133 W. Theiler; 470 L. W. Barnard; 652 C. Colpe; 924 J. 
Mansfeld (also incorrect in the index). Incorrect initials: 111c,112,123 E. R. Goodenough; 
492 J. C. M. van Winden; 626,669 B. Mondin. 

2. Indices. The translator J. Cohn (not to be confused with L. Cohn) is deleted (cf. no. 
40/I,V). The review of J. C. M. van Winden (no. 73) is not included in the index (but in 
fact Van Winden has reviewed all volumes of the French series; R. has made a rather ran- 
dom selection; in the review of no. 77 in VChr 33 (1979) 294-5 a suggestion concerning the 
text is made). 

3. Splitting up. Y cannot agree with the way P. Boyancé's article, 'Études philoniennes' in 
REG 76 (1963) 64-110, is split up into 6 separate listings (471-6), from which p. 64-66 is 
deleted. Note also his important article *Dieu cosmique et dualisme: les archontes et 
Platon' in U. Bianchi (ed.), Le origini dello Gnosticismo: colloquio di Messina 13-18 
aprile 1966 (Leiden 1967) 340-356, in which a number of Philonic passages are discussed at 
some length (348-354). 

4. Reviews. It is difficult sometimes to determine whether a long review should be regard- 
ed as an article. Nos. 12,217,221,247,1091 etc. are rightly given a separate listing. The 
same should have been done for certain other important review articles: e.g. E. R. 
Goodenough, *Problems of method in studying Philo Judaeus! JBL 58 (1939) 51-58 
(review of no. 134); A. D. Nock's reviews of nos. 41/1X,691,499 (vols. 5-6), reprinted in 
Essays on religion in the ancient world (2 vols. Cambr. Mass. 1972); V. Nikiprowetzky's 
review of no. 734. H. Cherniss' important review of no. 213 in Gnomon 22 (1950) 
204-216, reprinted in Selected papers (Leiden 1977) 455-467, also deserved inclusion. 
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5. Anthologies. The collection of translated texts selected and prepared by D. Winston 
(no. 1094a) should have been placed, in my view, in the first part of the book (i.e. as no. 
100a). The treatment of Philo by C. J. de Vogel in Greek philosophy vol. III (no. 97) is 
more valuable than R.'s remarks indicate. 

6. Works on Philonic scholarship. Is there room in a bibliography of this kind for works 
which inform us about distinguished Philonists? I am thinking particularly of L. W. 
Schwarz's fascinating biography of H. A. Wolfson, Wolfson of Harvard: portrait of a 
scholar (Philadelphia 1978). A chapter of this book, entitled *The Alexandrian mystery? 
(141-56), supplies us with valuable information on the writing of Wolfson's famous study 
on Philo (no. 214). 

7. Omissions. The work of H. A. Harris briefly noted at no. 1031a, Greek athletics and 
the Jews (Cardiff 1976), needs to be given a separate listing, for in a long chapter (51-91) 
he defends the fascinating thesis that 'there is no other writer in Greek who so often and so 
vividly conjures up before his reader's eyes a picture of what went on in a sports stadium 
at the beginning of the Christian era" (13). With regard to the IIepi ójoug of Ps. Longinus 
(cf. no. 317) mention should be made of D. A. Russell's introduction to his text and 
commentary (Oxford 1964). R. correctly observes (p. 13) that it is quite impossible to in- 
clude all books and articles which touch on Philo tangentially. As an example consider the 
situation in the study of ancient philosophy. The following works, not included by R., 
make extensive use of Philonic source material: J. Mansfeld, The Pseudo-Hippocratic 
tract Iegi é6ouáócv ch. 1-11 and Greek philosophy (Assen 1971) (on the arithmological 
tradition); M. Baltes, Tirmaios Lokros Über die Natur des Kosmos und der Seele (Leiden 
1972) (extensive parallels); A. Graeser, Zeno von Kition: Positionen und Probleme (Berlin 
1975) (187-206, on the dispute between Theophrastus and Zeno deduced from Aet. 
117-149). Cf. also R. Mortley, Connaissance religieuse et herméneutique chez Clément 
d'Alexandrie (Leiden 1972) (esp. 6-11); J. Mansfeld, *'Bad world and demiurge: a 
*Gnostic' motif from Parmenides and Empedocles to Lucretius and Philo" in Studies in 
Gnosticism and Hellenistic religions presented to G. Quispel (edd. R. van der Broek and 
M. J. Vermaseren) (Leiden 1981) 261-314 (esp. 293 ff., 305 ff.); and various articles of H. 
Dórrie collected in P/atonica minora (München 1976). In the field of New Testament 
studies mention should perhaps be made of the renowned Teologisches Wórterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament (ed. G. Kittel et alii, Stuttgart 1933-1979, Eng. trans. 1964-76), which 
contains numerous discussions of Philonic material. From 1977 onwards R.'s 
bibliography is far from complete because, as he tells us, a number of the bibliographical 
resources which he relied on in his labour of compilation had not yet been published. 
Parallel to no. 1022 one might note the chapter on Philo in the challenging study of A. F. 
Segal, Two powers in heaven: early Rabbinic reports about Christianity and Gnosticism 
(Leiden 1977) (esp. 159-181). 


Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit DaviD T. RUNIA 
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W. A. Meeks, The first urban Christians. The social world of the 
apostle Paul. New Haven and London. Yale University Press, 1983. X, 
299 pp. 


In the 1st cent. A.D. a small number of mainly pagan (and in some 
cases Jewish) people had themselves converted to what on all counts 
seemed to be an atypical religion: Christianity. These people lived in a 
world with a specific social structure, and with a great variety of cults, 
public and private, conducted in large, public temples, in equally large, 
public initiatory buildings and above all in innumerable smaller, private 
club-buildings. **What was it like to become and be an ordinary Chris- 
tian in the first century'': that is Meeks' central question. 

For answers it is first of all necessary to look at the 'social world" of 
the first Christians. If a small group of people decides to establish a new 
cult and by doing so puts itself into complete opposition to their socio- 
political environment, the obvious assumption is that these people felt 
unhappy in and dissatisfied with that environment. What sort of people 
were these first Christians and what was so attractive and special in the 
Christian communities, compared with what other innumerable clubs 
had to offer, that the former managed to attract those people? 

As to the first question, M. has a very clear answer. After a general 
and balanced survey of the main characteristics of the Roman imperial 
world (countryside/village/city/empire; strong emphasis on the 
mobility, geographical and social, on urban Jewish congregations) he 
focuses in ch. 2 on the social background of the first Christians on 
record in Paul's Letters. The title of the first paragraph is an implicit 
*message': ** *Proletarians' or *middle class'?"* An essential concept in 
this chapter is that of status-dissonance, applied sometime ago by K. 
Hopkins in a study on elite mobility in the Roman Empire (Past and 
Present 32, 1965, 12-26). M. argues against a simple dichotomy of up- 
per- and lower class (G. Alfóldi), tends to prefer a structure with at least 
a third, viz. middle-class (f *Mittelschicht"' ; in the same sense K. Christ, 
in: W. Eck-H. Galsterer-H. Wolff, Studien zur antiken Sozialgeschichte 
(1980) 197-229 esp. 213-221) but above all emphasizes the heterogeneity 
of the latter: within it different people scored differently on various 
criteria. 

A fair summary of M.'s position probably is that in his view the first 
urban Christians consisted of a significant number of people who scored 
high on the criteria wealth, magistracies, Latinity but low on that of 
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profession, trade. The implication of all this is that these people in their 
hearts cherished expectations of upward mobility but were frustrated in 
these very expectations. Subsequently, the *trendy" words of modern 
therapeutic studies march in: these people are in an ambiguous position, 
they were marginal or transient, they experienced anxiety and loneliness 
(pp. 104-191). It is Meek's thesis that such vulnerable people found a 
welcome refuge in the close-knit early Christian *'cells" where a new 
social reality with a distinctive *'set of beliefs" was elaborated. Other 
people were too destitute, too low in the social scale on any score, others 
again were too well established in the social hierarchy to get really in- 
terested in such new communitas (for this concept and its relation to 
marginality and liminality cf. pp. 88-89); for the former the existing 
situation was hopeless, for the latter it was satisfying. 

To what extent is M.'s sociological analysis tenable? I have my 
doubts, though I admire his knowledge of Roman social history and the 
thoroughness of his prosopographical analysis. T. Schleich recently and 
independently reached the same conclusion as M.: **eine Religion der 
stádtischen Mittelschichten" (Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unter- 
richt (1982) 269-296, esp. 288; cf. also 273 and 279), thereby explaining 
the steady expansion of Christianity and the exiguous success of the 
persecuting. Schleich does not seem to assign a specific psychological 
*make-up'' to the Christians, let alone to deduce such a psychology 
from the ambiguous social position of the latter. 

Now the discussions about a dichotomy or tripartite social structure 
are important only insofar as those who introduce a distinct *'Mit- 
telschicht"" simultaneously seem to suggest that the upper layer of that 
* Schicht?! was potentially upward-mobile. That vital suggestion apart, 
it really is a matter of label-sticking whether one thinks in terms of an 
**Unterschich?"' , subsequently to be differentiated internally, or of an 
**Unterschicht?! and a ''Mittelschicht"' , in which case the latter func- 
tions as the top of the former. 

M. argues that the upper fringe of his **Mittelschicht?! consisted of 
potential social climbers, thereby narrowing the gap between the latter 
and the urban elite. His analyses do not bear out this picture. Quite 
apart from the interpretation of the status of individual people, one may 
say that M.'s social pendulum too easily swings from *'small people", 
*small traders, with modest income"! to *'fairly high on the scale of 
wealth'', *'relatively high wealth"', *treasonably well-to-do"', *'fairly 
well-off artisans and trade people"', **wealthy artisans and traders"! (ch. 
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2). This easy swing in itself makes the reader feel somewhat uneasy. On 
closer inspection, the evidence is tenuous. Travelling is frequently in- 
terpreted as a sign of wealth and independence. But surely the itinerant 
artisan does not belong to the top of the artisans; on the contrary, being 
itinerant as a craftsman is a sign of economic hardship rather than of 
prosperity. Some early Christians are said to have had an oikos in which 
the house-communities could convene: surely a sign that we are not 
dealing with the poor (aporoi) but not proof enough that we have people 
scoring pretty high on the wealth scale. M. accepts Theissen's view to 
identify Erastus, attested as oikonomos tes poleos in Acts, with the 
Corinthian aedilis and decurio |- - - Erastus, on record in a mutilated 
Corinthian inscription. However, Erastus is too common a name for 
such identifications; moreover, the true parallel for the status of such an 
oikonomos is an inscription from Stobi (SEG XXIV 496), where a cer- 
tain Diadoumenos as slave fulfills that function, rather than Hellenistic 
civic decrees which mention free-born and respectable oikonomoi. As to 
Lydia the purple-seller, a reference to G. H. R. Horsley's balanced 
discussion in: New Documents illustrating early Christianity (1982) no. 
3 suffices to show that M.'s conclusion that she belonged to **the Greek- 
speaking merchants who have settled in Philippi" and possessed **some 
wealth" is too optimistic. I think that M. fails to realize that, however 
necessary it is to differentiate among the urban plebs/ochlos, never- 
theless the better-off artisans and traders were separated by a con- 
siderable gap from the urban elite. Highly specialized artisans and 
traders in luxury branches, like goldsmiths, silversmiths and specialized 
mosaicists, may occasionally have seen fit to bridge the gap but under 
the Pax Augusta the social stratification was too rigid to encourage us 
into thinking that social mobility from below was a normal thing. So, 
however **middle-class'"' the early Christians may have been, to suggest 
that *'they are upwardly mobile"! is incorrect, even for the **most active 
and prominent members of Paul's circle" (p. 73). 

Even if we could accept M.'s sociological analysis, the question re- 
mains whether Christianity, more than the innumerable other religious 
groups in the Roman Empire, had **some specific characteristics—that 
would be attractive to status-inconsistents'' (p. 73). M.'s brilliant 
analysis of the organization of the early church, of its rituals and its 
belief (ch. 3-6) surely shows that there existed */a distinctive set of 
beliefs"', **a new, visibly different subculture"" (p. 104) but this reviewer 
finds it hard to formulate why it was precisely *'status-inconsistents"' 
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who felt attracted to that Christian community. On p. 191 M. tries to 
give an answer. At first the answer is disconcertingly vague: '*- - - the 
powerful symbols of change grounded in tradition, symbols of personal 
and communal transformation, symbols of an evil world encompassed 
by God's judgment and grace would be particularly attractive to people 
who had experienced the hopes and fears of occupying an ambiguous 
position in society" (p. 191). In other words: people whose social posi- 
tion entitled them to positive expectations concerning social rise, i.e. 
change, felt attracted by a religion in which change, both personal 
(conversion) and collective (the implications of Christian eschatology), 
played an essential role. 

It is as if M. is dissatisfied himself with such general correlations, 
essentially based on the one magic but far too general and pale word 
change (frustrated and real), for in the next paragraph on the same page 
he comes down to the sort of common-sense wisdom that status- 
inconsistents suffered from anxiety and loneliness and subsequently 
were attracted by the intimacy of the Christian groups, with their 
**emotion-charged language of family and affections [cf. pp. 84-88] and 
the image of a caring, personal god"'. This is pretty close to T. 
Schleich's **soziale Offenheit"', *'Integration verschiedener sozialer 
Gruppen", **Politik des effektiven Ausgleichs'! and finally ''*eine für 
das praktische tügliche Leben taugliche allgemeine Moral"! (art. cit. 276, 
281-282), the only otherwise major difference being that S. does not 
narrow down his **Mittelschicht"' to a group of *'status-inconsistents''! 

If we reject this concept as an analytical tool, we are left with the 
problem of why a very small number of people who belonged to a 
middle-class of modest artisans, with no real hope of social climbing, 
decided to have themselves converted to Christianity. Any explanation 
given should allow for the fact that the great majority of those artisans 
preferred membership of one or several of the innumerable pagan 
religious associations. A general dissatisfaction with the cult of the dei 
publici was probably shared by all these people. 

Both the pagan and the Christian associations embraced people of 
more than one social order (cf. Vig. Chr. 36, 1982, 64-65), contrary to 
what M. suggests (p. 79; socially homogeneous pagan associations ver- 
sus socially heterogeneous Christian ekklesiai). It is possible that the 
social atmosphere in the early ekKlesia was more egalitarian than its 
pagan counterparts. On the whole the latter seem to use terms like 
fratres, adelphoi much less frequently than the early Christians. The 
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majority of the middle-class preferred socially heterogeneous collegia 
with perhaps a somewhat more hierarchical administrative structure to 
the equally heterogeneous but at least ideologically less hierarchical 
Christian ekKklesiai. It can only be as a function of their personal 
character that people from the same social categories made such dif- 
ferent choices. If frustration played a decisive role, it cannot be 
specifically connected with a distinct social group. Many members of 
the same social group made different choices; some of the latter implied 
acceptance of hierarchy, mirrored by the hierarchy of society, others 
favoured a more egalitarian set-up. Very soon the latter came to ex- 
perience the same hierarchical mentality which originally they preferred 
to reject. In the long run the Church witnessed an almost institu- 
tionalized tension between the wealthy and the clergy (cf. Vig. Chr., loc. 
cit.). The growing gap between humiliores and honestiores must have 
made Christianity, which pretended both to accept the rich and to 
criticize power positions claimed by the rich, steadily more attractive. 
Perhaps dissatisfaction with hierarchy was the crucial factor which 
singles out Christianity as a social organization. It took 400 years of in- 
creasing hierarchization of society, rather than ever increasing groups of 
frustrated status-inconsistents, to make Christianity generally accepted. 
By that time a new Christian hierarchy had developed, mitigated by an 
ideology of humility but solidly buttressed by considerable property- 
differences. 


2341 EH Oegstgeest, Willem de Zwijgerlaan 47 H. W. PLEKET 


J. Frickel, Hellenistische Erlósung in christlicher Deutung. Nag 
Hammadi Studies, Vol. 19, Brill, Leiden, 1984. Price: 80 guilders. 


In 1901 Richard Reitzenstein published his book Poimandres: in this 
he argued that the so-called Naassene Sermon on the heavenly An- 
thropos, transmitted by Hippolytus in his Refutation of All Heresies 
(V.6.4-10.2), reflected Egyptian lore. In 1921, however, when he 
published his work on 7e Iranian Mystery of Salvation, he held that 
the same writing contained a pagan Iranian myth of the Saved Saviour. 
It never occurred to him that the symbol of the Anthropos, both in the 
Hermetic Poimandres and in the Naassene Sermon, originated in 
Ezekiel's description of the Glory of the Lord (1.26: *'the likeness as the 
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appearance of Man (Adam). For Reitzenstein these texts were only an 
expedient to suggest that Christianity was of Aryan origin. He had a 
very low opinion of the Naassene Sermon. 

Frickel, on the contrary, in this solid source-critical study, opines that 
it is the most spirited and most important doctrinal writing second cen- 
tury Gnosticism produced. 

He discerns three layers of tradition: (1) a hymn on Attis plus a pagan 
commentary of this poem; (2) a Gnostic treatise on the Anthropos, 
which is reconstructed in Greek and translated into German. According 
to this source all men, both barbarians and Greeks, venerated this Ar- 
chetypal Man in their cults and mysteries. All men (not just the 
pneumatics) have an element of this divine Anthropos within them, the 
Spirit. And when man suffers, this Man suffers with him. At the same 
time this Anthropos is the head, eye, nose, mouth, middle, etc., of the 
kosmos; (3) a Valentinian redaction, which limits Gnosis and salvation 
exclusively to the pneumatic men and women. Whereas the Anthropos 
Gnostic (AG) is universalistic, the Valentinian redactor, called Pneuma 
Gnostic (PG), is strictly predestinarian. 

All this sounds rather plausible. It is quite possible that AG wrote in 
Alexandria and PG in Rome. It would seem, however, that the iden- 
tification and interpretation of the Anthropos symbol itself is complete- 
ly wrong. 

In the whole book, Ezekiel 1.26 is not quoted even once. And yet it is 
certain that speculations about the mystical Form of the Godhead in- 
spired by this verse circulated in Alexandria already about 200 BCE. To 
establish this we must keep in mind that the Old Testament speaks about 
an earthly Adam in Genesis 1 ànd 2 sqq., and about a heavenly Adam in 
Ezekiel 1. Moreover one should know that *fho phos"! in Greek means 
*tman"', and *'to phos"! means *'light''. Then it is clear that the Jewish, 
Alexandrine poet Ezekiel Tragicus, in his Exagoge alludes not so much 
to God himself, who remains hidden, as to his hypostatic Glory, reveal- 
ed in the shape of a Man, as the prophet Ezekiel envisioned Him. 

The Alexandrine poet describes how Moses had a vision of a throne 
on the top of Mount Sinai, on which a noble Man (phos) was sitting, 
with a crown and a large sceptre in his left hand (68-72, ed. Jacobson 
55). 

At about the same time, the Alexandrian Septuagint translator of 
Ezekiel 1.24-5 and 42.2-3 shows already familiarity with certain mystical 
interpretations of the prophet's vision, also attested, though much later, 
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in the targum and midrash (D. J. Halperin, Merkabah Midrash in the 
Septuagint, JBL 101, 3 (1982), 351-63). These quoted passages seem to 
suggest that the mystical texts of Jewish Gnosticism like the Shi'ur 
Qomah, (recently edited by Martin Samuel Cohen (New York, 1983)), 
which were written in Palestine and center round the vision of the 
Glory, have a long prehistory in the liberal Jewry of Alexandria. Greek 
influence upon the origin of this mysticism is thoroughly plausible. It 
can be discerned in the translation of Ezekiel 1.26 in the Septuagint: 
homoioma hos eidos anthropou. The expression **eidos anthropou"' is 
used by Plato in his Parmenides (130C) to designate *'the idea of Man". 
It is the only passage in all his writings in which Plato speaks about the 
idea of man. Obviously the Alexandrian translator of Ezekiel, when 
writing about 200 BC, identified the mystical Glory of God with the 
Platonic *'idea of Man" in the mind of God. 

This is the origin of the concept, to be found in the Poimandres, the 
Naassene Sermon and innumerable passages in Gnostic writings, that 
the body of man was fashioned after the image (kat' eikona) of the ideal 
Anthropos, the Light-Man. The Alexandrian Gnostic source of the 
Naassene Sermon is the earliest Christian source, which acknowledges 
these dialectics of ideal prototype, Christ, and human being after the 
image. Later Origen and Athanasius followed suit. The same Platonism 
of example and copy may already underly the Greek translation of 
Genesis 1.26: kat! eikona kai kat! homoiosin. 

A third development is no less obvious. Since the discovery of the 
Derveni papyrus, found in 1962 near Thessalonica and dating from the 
middle of the fourth century BC, it has become clear that the Orphic 
myth of Zeus as a cosmic body and Makranthropos is very old indead. 
For this new document does contain the famous verse: Zeus is the head, 
Zeus is the middle, Zeus is the end of all things. 

This concept was applied in Egypt to Sarapis already before 311 BC: 
evidence for this is the oracle given to Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, and 
preserved by Macrobius, Saturnalia 1.20.16-17 (R. van den Broek, 77e 
Serapis Oracle in Macrobius, Hommages Vermaseren, I, 122-141, 
Leiden, 1978). Nothing prevents us from supposing that already Alex- 
andrian Jews had applied this view to their Anthropos or Glory of the 
Lord. The author of the Anthropos source of the Naassene Sermon 
must have taken it from this tradition; hence he speaks of the head, the 
nose, the mouth, the middle, the body of his God, like the Orphics. This 
hypostatic, personalised Glory potentially attracted all the an- 
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thropomorphic features of God in the Old Testament. The author of 
Genesis 3.8 describes graphically how it was the Lord God himself who 
was walking in the garden of Eden in the cool of the day. But the 
alchemist Zosimos, transmitting a Jewish, Alexandrian haggadah, af- 
firms that it was rather Phos, Man, who was getting a breath of fresh air 
in Paradise (Festugiere, Révélation I, 270). This Phos must be the 
heavenly Adam of Ezekiel 1, not the earthly Adam of Genesis. 
Thereupon, continues Zosimus, lower creatures, angels or archonts, 
persuadaded Phos, who was naive and innocent, to invest the body of 
the earthly Adam which they had fashioned with their own hands. So 
they enslaved Phos. In the Naassene Sermon (6.7) it is said that the great 
Anthropos from above is held captive in the body and enslaved by the 
soul. Anthropos — Phos - the Glory in person. 

In light of these facts Frickel's position becomes very weak indeed. 
He toys with the hypothesis that Valentinus was the author of the 
Gnostic treatise on the Anthropos and that he used a rabbinic exegesis 
of Genesis 1.27 (**in the image of God created he him"). 

This is impossible, because the author of the Gnostic source (AG), as 
Frickel rightly observes, was an Encratite and universalist, whereas 
Valentinus was all for marriage and sex and limited salvation to the 
pneumatics. AG rather belongs to the group of the **Gnostics"', in the 
literal sense of the word, the Alexandrian Christians of Jewish origin 
who produced such writings as the Apocryphon of John and the Letter 
of Eugnostus. They preceded Valentinus in Alexandria. 

Moreover, the speculations of the Anthropos in this slightly Chris- 
tianised source reflect interpretations of Ezekiel 1.26, the stock theme of 
Jewish mysticism then and now. (See my Ezekiel 1.26 in Jewish 
Mysticism and Gnosis, Vig. Chr. 34 (1980) 1-13.) 

Was there no scholar on the board of the series in which this book ap- 
peared, who could have told this to Mr. Frickel? 


3722 BR Bilthoven, N. Houdringelaan 32 G. QuisPEL 
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Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 4-5. Contre Julien. Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction et notes par Jean Bernardi (Sources Chrétien- 
nes, 309). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1983. 403 p. 423 F. 


M. Bernardi, qui a déjà publié les discours 1-3 dans cette série 
(S.C. 247; cf. Vig. Chr. 33, 1979, 301-4), présente ici une édition ex- 
cellente des deux invectives contre Julien. Comme peu d'autres l'auteur 
était capable d'accomplir cette táche par sa connaissance profonde du 
monde dans lequel Grégoire a vécu. 

Dans une introduction il discute d'abord la date et la signification de 
cette piéce remarquable de rhétorique chrétienne. Il montre que la 
violence de ces discours s'explique naturellement si elle émane d'un 
homme qui réagit sous le coup de l'événement (cf. p. 23); Grégoire a 
donc commencé la rédaction au lendemain de la mort de l'empereur; il 
semble l'avoir achevée peu aprés l'avénement de Valentinien et de 
Valens (cf. p. 35). Par sa loi scolaire Julien avait essayé d'écarter les 
chrétiens de l'enseignement. On sent comment cette loi a piqué l'in- 
tellectuel et le rhéteur qui est Grégoire. Ce que Grégoire offre au public, 
ce sont les prémices d'une littérature chrétienne; dans ce cas un dóvyoq 
avec les traits caractéristiques de ce genre littéraire (cf. p. 14-5). 

Quant à la valeur historique de cette «polémique écrite au vitriol» (p. 
38) l'auteur pense qu' «au-delà d'excés de langage que les circonstances 
et le genre littéraire adopté expliquent aisément, il y a dans ce dossier des 
éléments solides» (p. 41). Il attire l'attention sur le róle joué par Césaire, 
le frére de Grégoire, qui avait été médecin à la cour de Constance et 
restait pendant plusieurs mois aux cótés de Julien (cf. p. 44). 

Enfin l'auteur souligne que la publication de ces polémiques doit étre 
considerée comme un geste politique. Selon Grégoire, l'échec de Julien 
montre qu'une politique qui essayait ruiner les chrétiens ne pouvait que 
ruiner l'État (cf. p. 59). 

Le texte grec a été établi selon les principes formulés dans le volume 
qui contient les discours 1-3. L'addition des legons de trois autres 
manuscrits n'avait pas un autre but que de montrer que les principes 
suivis jusqu'à maintenant étaient justes. 

L'auteur a réussi à donner une traduction exacte et bien lisible de ce 
texte souvent trés compliqué. On ne peut que le féliciter de ce succés. 

La traduction est accompagnée d'un nombre de notes informatives. 
Que l'auteur me permette de faire une petite remarque sur une d'elles. 
En 4,57 Grégoire dit que l'empereur avait pu constater que les persécu- 
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tions précédentes avaient fait accroitre l'attachement au christianisme 
au lieu de l'affaiblir, «car elles confirmaient les àmes dans la foi et les 
fortifiaient dans les dangers comme on trempe le fer rouge dans l'eau». 
Dans sa note l'éditeur renvoie le lecteur à Tertullien, Apol. 50: Sanguis 
martyrum, semen christianorum. Ici il faut d'abord constater que la 
citation de Tertullien n'est pas exacte. Celui-ci dit: semen est sanguis 
christianorum. Yl n'est pas sans signification que le mot semen soit en 
téte de phrase: «C'est une semence, le sang des chrétiens». Grégoire fait 
usage de l'image de la trempe du fer; ce qui est une chose différente. 

En 4, 3, 18 Grégoire parle d'une &eogoc cogía; c'est un des oxymora 
chéris par Clément d'Alexandrie: cf. Protr. 64,3. 
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Sozomene, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Livres I-II. Texte grec de l'édition 
J. Bidez. Introduction par Bernard Grillet et Guy Sabbah. Traduction 
par f André-Jean Festugiére, O.P. Annotation par Guy Sabbah. 
(Sources Chrétiennes, 306) Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf 1983. 389 p. 


Given that the GCS edition of Sozomen's Church History made by 
Joseph Bidez before his death and published by G. C. Hansen in 1960 
has been out of print for some time, the appearance of this volume of 
Sources Chrétiennes would be applauded even if it only made Bidez' 
text available again. In fact the volume offers much more—a useful in- 
troduction to the historian and his work and a translation of the first 
two books of the Church History. 

While the opening chapter on Sozomen and his work by Bernard 
Grillet offers little that the reader has not already gleaned from the old 
but solid introduction to the historian by C. D. Hartranft (Nicene and 
Post Nicene Fathers, New York 1890; reprinted 1973), the second 
chapter, written by the same author and devoted to the Church History, 
is a well-considered essay on Sozomen's methods and objectives as a 
church historian, and will improve our insights into ecclesiastical 
historiography considerably. The third chapter, in which Guy Sabbah 
deals with the relationship between Sozomen and his contemporary, 
Socrates Scholasticus, is well researched and thought-provoking. 

One or two points raised in these introductory chapters deserve at- 
tention here. B.G. points correctly to Sozomen's place in the 
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desacralisation of ecclesiastical historiography—a process which we 
may note began soon after the genre had come into being—and sees 
Sozomen's reluctance to quote source material verbatim or in full as be- 
ing an instance of the church historian's departure from the norms of 
Eusebius, and bringing him closer to the methodology of the Greek 
classical historians (p. 33). One can ask, however, whether it were not 
more the case that Sozomen adopted this approach in order to distance 
himself from Socrates, who does cite documents in the classical Euse- 
bian manner. In fact, echoing G. Downey (GRBS 6 (1965) 64-65), G.S. 
remarks in the third chapter (p. 64 n. 1) that Sozomen does quote some 
documents integrally, but only if Socrates has not already done so. 
While it is indisputable that there was a two-way influence at that time 
between pagan and Christian historiography (cf. D. C. Scavone, GRBS 
11 (1970) 57-67), I do not believe that it is this influence which is ex- 
clusively at work here. Nor again to my mind does G.S. quite hit the 
mark in maintaining that the practice of omitting documents, when it 
was precisely their inclusion in a work of church history that was so 
typical of the genre, went even further a century or more after Sozomen 
with Evagrius Scholasticus (p. 64). This last successor of Eusebius, it is 
true, compiled a volume of documents separate from his Church 
History, but this was prompted rather by the extreme importance he at- 
tached to documentary material and the plethora of primary sources to 
which he had access than by a desire to conform to the tenets of classical 
pagan historiography. Pace Downey (/oc. cit., 66-67), on whom G.S. 
leans here too heavily, Evagrius' /.e. is abundantly furnished with 
documents of excellent quality (see P. Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus The 
Church Historian, Leuven 1981, esp. 6-7). One could also take issue 
with G.S.'s account of Sozomen's attitude to heresies: */La position la 
plus originale de Sozoméne concerne les hérésies et en particulier 
l'arianisme. Il n'aborde pas le probléme en théologien et éprouve de la 
difficulté à saisir toutes les nuances qu'apportent les sectes à l'inter- 
prétation du dogme"' (p. 48). Far from being original, or even unusual, 
this stance is typical of most of Eusebius' successors—always excepting 
the theologian and apologist Theodoret—as a glance at Socrates, A.e. I, 
22 will confirm: **.....Nor is it my business to deal with dogma, nor to 
speak mysteriously about the providence and judgment of God, but to 
give a recital as best I can of the affairs of the church"'. Evagrius, too, 
washes his hands of theological niceties (/i.e. II, 5), for they are not the 
province of the church historian. 
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All in all, the issues raised in these introductory chapters lie at the 
heart of early Greek ecclesiastical historiography, and are discussed in a 
manner that will do much to introduce new readers to Sozomen, and to 
stimulate those already acquainted with him. As for the text itself, that 
of Bidez has been abandoned only in a handful of cases (pp. 148, 242, 
308 and 424). The translation of A.-J. Festugiére reads well, as one 
would expect of a tireless translator, and is elucidated by clear, 
common-sense notes of biographical, historical, dogmatic and linguistic 
nature. The usefulness of this large undertaking—the text and transla- 
tion of the remaining seven books of Sozomen's A.e. are yet to come- 
—cannot be emphasised enough. 


1007 MC Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit PAULINE ALLEN 
Postbus 7161 


J. Mallet et A. Thibaut, Les Manuscrits en écriture bénéventaine de la 
Bibliothéque Capitulaire de Bénévent, t. I: Manuscrits 1-18. Paris, 
CNRS, 1984. 352 p. et 18 planches. 


Les manuscrits en écriture bénéventaine ont toujours quelque chose 
de fascinant; on ne sait ce qu'il faut admirer le plus, la régularité sans 
failles de l'écriture, la parfaite ordonnance des pages, ou la fantaisie si 
attachante des initiales. 

Deux moines francais viennent de nous régaler par un superbe 
catalogue d'un fonds de manuscrits bénéventains assez peu exploité, 
celui de la Bibliothéque Capitulaire de Bénévent. Ce premier tome décrit 
18 mss. se trouvant dans une salle du palais archiépiscopal attenant à la 
cathédrale, un ms. qui fait partie du méme groupe, mais qui appartient 
à l'abbaye du Mont-Cassin (Archivio Privato, 1), et une trentaine de 
fragments, conservés à l'Archivio di Stato de Bénévent. 

Une longue introduction de 107 pages, décrit les vicissitudes de la 
Bibliothéque Capitulaire de Bénévent, recherche ses nombreux mss. ac- 
tuellement dispersés, et analyse la constitution du fonds qui s'y trouve 
maintenant, mais provenant de l'extérieur, c.-à-d. des environs de la cité 
épiscopale, et ayant appartenu à d'autres propriétaires avant d'entrer 
dans la collection qu'abrite aujourd'hui le palais archiépiscopal. 

En annexe sont publiées cinq piéces inédites, et la publication — e.a. 
par R. Etaix — d'une demie-douzaine d'autres inédits, surtout des ser- 
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mons, est annoncée. Sur des tables exhaustives et un album de planches 
s'achéve ce magnifique volume. 

Cette séche énumération ne donne aucune idée de l'érudition 
éblouissante, étalée tout au long de ces 350 pages, tant dans l'historique 
de la bibliothéque que dans la patiente identification des textes contenus 
dans cette vingtaine de mss., surtout des homéliaires et des recueils 
hagiographiques, qui forment la majeure partie du dépót étudié. Il y a 
pourtant aussi un ms. biblique, les Moralia in Iob de saint Grégoire 
(livres I à IX), ses Homélies sur Ezéchiel, et un ancien ms. du IX* siecle, 
du Commentaire sur l'Apocalypse d' Ambroise Autpert (livres I à V). Il 
est regrettable que dom R. Weber ne l'ait pas connu quand il prépara 
son édition de ce commentaire (Corp. christ., Cont. Mediaevalis, t. 27, 
Turnhout, 1975; cf. du méme: Editio princeps et tradition manuscrite 
du Commentaire d'Ambroise Autpert sur l'Apocalypse, dans la Rev. 
bénédictine, 70, 1960, p. 532 sv.); le ms. de Bénévent, provenant du 
monastére méme d'Ambroise, mérite certainement l'attention. 

Signalons encore une belle priére à la Sainte Trinité qui parait inédite, 
et dont on regrette seulement de ne pas trouver ici le texte in extenso 
(ms. 3, du. XII? s., f. 14875-150"*; Catalogue, p. 133). Mais ce regret est 
aussi le seul desideratum qui me restait quand je refermai — à regret! — 
ce beau livre. 


St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge E. DEKKERS 
B-8320 Brugge 4 


Codices Chrysostomici Graeci, V: Codices Italiae; partem priorem 
descripsit Robert E. Carter. Paris, 1983. XVI, 295 p. 320 F. 


While there was an interval of eleven years between the third and 
fourth volumes of the Codices Chrysostomici Graeci (CCG), happily 
vol. V in the series has appeared only two years after the excellent fourth 
volume of Wolfgang Lackner dealing with the Chrysostom MSS of the 
Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna (cf. Vig.Chr. 36, 1982, 
199-200). In vol. V, for which we are indebted to R. E. Carter, who also 
prepared vols. II and III, 306 MSS containing works of Chrysostom be- 
longing to 31 libraries in Italy are described. The large collection in the 
libraries of the Vatican, Venice and Florence, to which two seperate 
volumes will be devoted, are not included. Among the MSS described 
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here we find only one uncial (Grottaferrata, Bibliotheca dell' Abbazia 
B.a. LV, s. VIII-IX; Carter 34), and then only in fragments spread over 
five other MSS of the abbey. 

In contrast to Lackner, who in his introduction paid attention to the 
use made of the MSS which he described, Carter limits himself in the 
present volume to a concise description and analysis of the MSS con- 
cerned. In noting this I wish in no way to detract from the serviceable 
work done by Carter, since once again with this new volume those who 
have to come to terms with the manuscript tradition of (ps.)Chrysostom 
will be spared a great deal of detective work. In this connection I would 
emphasize the worth of an extremely handy Appendix, in which 72 ex- 
cerpted or shortened texts of Chrysostom are analysed. A reader who 
has had to consult the previous volumes consistently will appreciate this 
facet of the book. 

Sometimes, however, Carter goes too far in supposing the existence 
of separate sources. Thus, for instance, in cases where part of a homily 
of (ps.)Chrysostom circulated also as homily in its own right, we do not 
always necessarily have to postulate a different source for the introduc- 
tory sentences: in such circumstances these are to be attributed to the 
editor (Appendix 23 a, concerning BHG?254). Neither the usefulness of 
the Appendix nor that of the volume itself can be stressed sufficiently. It 
is to be hoped that the subsequent volumes will appear without delay. 


Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit C. DATEMA 


Francesco Gandolfo, Le Basiliche Armene, IV-VII Secolo. Roma, 
1982. 


Dieses Buch bildet den fünften Band der Serie »Studi di Architettura 
Medioevale«, welche 1971 von G. de Francovich begründet worden ist. 
Zur Zeit hat F. de' Maffei die Schriftleitung inne; er hat auch die 
Einführung zu diesem neuen Bande verfasst. 

Der Band soll übrigens nicht als Gandolfos Erstling in dieser Serie 
betrachtet werden, denn schon 1971 hat er dort seine Studie C/iese e 
Cappelle Armene a Navata Semplice dal IV al VII Secolo 
herausgebracht. Sein Buch Le Basiliche Armene kann man eigentlich 
am Besten als eine regelrechte Fortsetzung des genannten Werkes 
betrachten. 
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Insgesamt werden neun Basiliken eingehend untersucht, welche sich 
übrigens alle in Sovjet-Armenien befinden. Warum der Verf. sich auf 
dieses, zweifellos hochinteressante, Gebiet beschránkt hat und 
Türkisch-Armenien beiseite gelassen hat, wird dem Leser nicht ganz 
klar. 

Der Verf. behandelt die Geschichte der Kirchbauten recht 
ausführlich, und er tut dies unter Benutzung álterer Schriftsteller wie 
Moses von Korene und Faustus von Byzanz. Seinen eigenen Interpreta- 
tionen unterschiedlicher Phasen der Baugeschichte und seinen eigenen 
Datierungen stellt der Verf. die seines Vorgángers A. Khatchatrian, 
L'architecture arménienne du IVa au VlIe Siécle, Paris 1971, gegenüber. 

Man soll dabei nicht meinen, einer der beiden Autoren habe Fakten, 
d.h. Ausgrabungen, Reste und auch schriftliches Material benutzt, das 
seinem Kollegen nicht zugáünglich gewesen wáre, nein, die Fakten 
bleiben die gleiche, aber die Interpretationen sind verschieden. Jeder 
von den Beiden kommt aufgrund gleicher Tatsachen zu anderen 
Hypothesen, bzw. zu einer anderen Rekonstruktion und zu einer 
anderen Idee der Baugeschichte einer Kirche. Dies ist z.B. bei den 
überaus wichtigen Basiliken von Edjmiadzin und Tekor, wo die Inter- 
pretationen Gandolfos und Khatchatrians sehr verschieden sind, der 
Fall, obschon merkwürdigerweise die Datierungen sich gerade in den 
beiden Fállen kaum von einander unterscheiden lassen, im Gegensatz zu 
den Basiliken von Cisernavank und Ererowk welche bedauerlicherweise 
vom Verf. nicht besucht werden konnten. Wáhrend frühere Autoren 
geneigt waren sie im 5. oder im 6. Jahrhundert unterzubringen, móchte 
Gandolfo Beide im 7. Jahrhundert datieren. 

Der Leser dieses sehr lesenswerten wenn ab und zu nicht gerade wort- 
kargen Werkes wird leider von einer unglücklichen »lay-out« geplagt 
und vermisst sogar eine topographische Karte und ein In- 
haltsverzeichnis. Bis zu einem gewissen Grade wird Letzteres von einer 
11 Seiten langen Zusammenfassung ein wenig gemildert. 

Gandolfo hat uns mit seiner Studie ein seiner Kritik auf Khatchatrian 
wegen auch methodisch interessantes Werk geschenkt das den Leser zu 
Dank verplichtet. 


Leiden, Doelensteeg 16 P. vAN MOORSEL - M. VAN DER STERRE. 
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Karl Suso Frank, Grundzüge der Geschichte der Alten Kirche 
(Grundzüge, Bnd. 55). Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1984. 192 S. 


Diese knappe Zusammenfassung der Geschichte der Alten Kirche hat 
als Ziel das Wichtigste aus Glauben und Leben des christlichen Alter- 
tums darzustellen. In 8 Kapiteln, denen am Ende stets eine 
chronologische Zusammenfassung zugeordnet wird, skizziert der Verf. 
eindringlich die bewogene Geschichte des frühen Christentums. 

»Grundzüge« kónnen, wie der Verf. im Vorwort sagt, nur knappe 
Erstinformation bieten. Sie kommen deshalb über eine einführende 
Darstellung, die sich auf exemplarische Vorgánge beschránken muss, 
nicht hinaus. 

Dennoch kann eine solche Einführung schon aufklárend wirken. Der 
grosse Verdienst dieses Buches liegt m.E. darin, dass es viele Zitate 
zeitgenóssischer Texte enthált. Wie der Verf. selbst sagt: »Die 
Beteiligten, Betroffenen und Gestaltenden sollen selbst zu Wort kom- 
men. Die eingestreuten Zitate wollen den Leser einladen und anregen 
sich selbst mit diesen Zeugen des altkirchlichen Geschehens zu 
bescháftigen«. 

Aus jeder Seite spricht eine grosse Vertrautheit mit der Materie. Der 
Verf. hat ein sehr anregendes Werk geschrieben. 
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Werner Schütz, Der christliche Gottesdienst bei Origenes (Calwer 
Theologische Monographien, 8). Stuttgart, Calwer Verlag, 1984. 176 S. 
28.00 DM. 


Wer diesen Titel liest wird kaum vermuten, dass der Verfasser als Ziel 
eine neue Deutung des Schrifttums des Origenes anstrebt. Man kónnte 
sagen, dass die meisten Autoren Origenes in seinem Studierzimmer be- 
suchen und sehen wie er als Denker sich bescháftigt mit Philosophie und 
Bibel. Der Verf. meint, dass alles dafür spricht, »dass man im Gottes- 
dienst, in der Predigt und in der Bibelkommentierung den eigentlichen 
Schwerpunkt im Denken und Wirken des Origenes zu sehen hat« (13). 
Er nimmt seinen Leser sozusagen mit zum Gottesdienst und zeigt, wie 
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man das Denken des Origenes von dem Gesichtspunkt des Predigers ver- 
stehen kann. 

Einige Zitate: »Die Gegenwart Jesu im Gottesdienst der christlichen 
Gemeinde ist für Origenes so real, fast móchte man sagen, so massiv 
wirklich, dass er geradezu vom »Sehen Jesu« reden kann«(22). »Zu den 
Grundzügen seines theologischen Denkens gehórt es bei Origenes, dass 
alles was auf Kirche und Gemeinde bezogen ist, es zugleich immer mit 
der Seele des einzelnen zu tun hat und umgekehrt« (23). Einige Titel von 
Kapiteln: *Der Gottesdienst und die Kirche der Mártyrer', *Kirche, Kir- 
chenlehre und kirchliche Tradition', *Biblischer Glaube und mystische 
Erfahrung' (Origenes ist kein Mystiker im geláufigen Sinne; es handelt 
sich bei seiner mystischen Erfahrung um die Epiphanie des Logos im 
Gottesdienst). *Die Gottesdienstlichen Lesungen'. *Die gottesdienstliche 
Predigt'. Die Abhandlungen sind sehr genau dokumentiert. Aber, so 
kommt die Frage beim Lesen auf, wie findet der Verf. sich ab mit dem 
Origenes des De principiis u.s.w.? Die Antwort bekommt man zunáchst 
im Kapitel *Pistis, Gnosis und Praxis". Am Ende befasst der Autor sich 
mit dem Kirchengebet, dem Opfer und der Eucharistie. Er stellt bei Ori- 
genes eine stárkere Betonung der Verkündigung des Wortes Gottes als 
des Sakraments fest (156). 


Wichtig ist folgende Schlussfolgerung: »auch wenn Origenes in grie- 
chischer Sprache gedacht und im Umkreis griechischer Bildung gelebt 
hat, er ist Exeget der Schrift und kein griechischer Philosoph, ein Predi- 
ger und theologischer Lehrer in der Gemeinde und kein kühner, einsa- 
mer metaphysischer Denker, der láàngst über seine Gemeinde hinausge- 
wachsen ist und sich aus Angst vor Verurteilung ihr anpassen muss. 
Metaphysische Spekulationen finden sich gewiss bei ihm, aber sie wer- 
den nicht aus Axiomen deduziert und nicht zu systematischen Gedan- 
kengebáàuden ausgebaut. Sie entstehen aus der Arbeit an der Bibel, aus 
der Klárung dunkler und wiedersprüchlicher Stellen in ihr, sie sind ein 
Fortführen und Weiterziehen von Linien und aufbrechenden Fragen, 
die aus der Exegese entspringen und Antwort heischen«(174). 

Man hat hier mit einem eindrucksvollen Bemühen eines »praktischen 
Theologen« (7), der von Origenes fasziniert wurde, zu tun. Er hat das 
ganze Werk des Alexandriners aus einem Gesichtspunkt, dem Studium 
der Schrift für die Predigt im Gottesdienst, interpretiert. Das oben Ge- 
sagte genüge als Anregung für den Leser diese Interpretation mitzuer- 
leben. Sie wirft tatsáchlich neues Licht auf das Schaffen des Origenes. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985) 209-227, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


ATHANASIUS' VITA ANTONII 
A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
BY 


BRIAN BRENNAN 


Few patristic works have fired the imagination of generations of 
readers like the Vita Antonii, a work written by Athanasius some time 
between 356 and 362. Quite aside from its propagation of asceticism and 
the impetus that it gave to early monasticism, the Vita Antonii, as a 
piece of literature, became the definitive hagiographical model. 
Previous study of the work has been largely given over to discussion of 
Antony's historicity and his place in the early development of 
monasticism' or to analysis of the literary background to Athanasius' 
biographical enterprise.? My aim in this study, however, is to examine 
Athanasius! literary portrayal of Antony the hermit in terms of the 
broader fourth-century context in which it was written using the 
Weberian sociological model of the charismatic figure and of the 
routinization of charisma. 

Athanasius! Vita Antonii is a multi-faceted work. It is at once a work 
of pious edification, a handbook for monks in the guise of a narrative 
(Preface) and a piece of Christian apologetic useful for monks to read to 
Pagans (Ch. 94). Beyond these concerns the work had its part to play in 
the ecclesiastical politics of the day and was written during a period 
when Athanasius was a hunted fugitive. Having been deposed by force 
from his much prized see of Alexandria and fleeing the forces of the 
Arian emperor Constantius, Athanasius took refuge in the Nitrian 
desert and fought back with the pen. The Vita was written during a 
period of intense polemical activity in which Athanasius was fighting his 
heretical opponents with a literary barrage. It was during these years 
that Athanasius wrote his Apologia ad Constantium (357), his Apologia 
de fuga (357) and his secret Historia Arianorum written in 358 for the 
monks of Egypt. The Vita Antonii however was a public work designed, 
as its epistolary preface shows, for free circulation among monks 
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overseas, most probably in the western provinces (Ch. 93). The Vita 
must be seen in the general context of Athanasius' literary campaign of 
polemic and self-justification, but since it cannot be dated accurately, 
its exact chronological relationship to the works that surround it cannot 
be established. This work of hagiography allows Athanasius the op- 
portunity to portray the already celebrated hermit Antony mouthing 
fierce polemic against the Arians, enjoining his followers to respect the 
orthodox hierarchy and prophesying first the present Arian troubles 
(356-362) and then, of course, the eventual victory and restoration of 
the orthodox party in the more distant future. Finally by depicting An- 
tony as the new Elijah and himself as the Elisha who inherits the cloak 
of the master, Athanasius is able to claim the spiritual legacy left behind 
by the hermit. The bishop-author becomes a type of successor to An- 
tony who has now passed from sight. 

Sociology has much to offer the student of early Christian life and 
literature as Hans Frhr. von Campenhausen's important study of the 
first three Christian centuries has illustrated. While avoiding the black 
and white of the Weberian absolutes of **Office" and **Charisma'"', he 
has studied within an essentially Weberian framework, the relationship 
of the functionary to the charismatic type of authority, of the priest to 
the prophet, of the **champion of the sacral system"! to the **witnesses 
to direct religious experience"'. Campenhausen's study ends in the third 
century, but projecting his findings on into the fourth century, he sees 
the church's effort to absorb monasticism as a new task which she and 
her officials had to tackle. For Campenhausen, both **divine commis- 
sioning"" (office) and *'special divine endowment"' (charisma) derive 
from Christ Himself and are both in some way part of His revelation to 
man, but often are in tension within the life of the church.* 

In the fourth-century figures of Athanasius and Antony we see the 
same tension between priest and prophet once again. Indeed Antony, at 
least as he is portrayed in the VA fits almost perfectly Weber's descrip- 
tion of the archetypal charismatic figure who thrives outside the normal 
institutions of social organisation. The wonder-working of such an in- 
dividual poses a threat to the appointed leaders or bureaucratic holders 
of institutionalised religious power whose position is based upon valid 
ordination and consecration and who may not be able to demonstrate 
such impressive evidence of charismatic gifts. Now Athanasius, 
although a man with more than a little theatrical flair, and an impressive 
personality in his own right, qualifies in Weberian terms as a 
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bureaucratic leader. Antony had no need for holy orders or ec- 
clesiastical office while Athanasius had risen from deacon, asserted his 
valid consecration as bishop and fought long and hard to retain the 
Patriarchal see of Alexandria. It will be argued here that the Vita An- 
tonii reflects, on a literary level, the process by which Athanasius 
routinized Antony's potentially dangerous charisma following the 
hermit's death and transformed the Antonian strand of the eremitical 
movement into a ''sub-system"' within the organisational structure of 
the Egyptian church, thus neutralising its radical anti-organisational 
tendencies and ensuring its orthodoxy. 

Portrayed as 0eo0 &v0pcoc Antony is a charismatic figure of great 
appeal in an age of anxiety and religious syncretism.? All men, Chris- 
tian, Jew and pagan recognised about him the aura of the holy and saw 
the mark of charismatic endowment in his cures and miracles. His 
foreknowledge and even his appearance all validate his position as a 
natural religious leader. When for example Antony visited Alexandria 
in 338, we see even the pagans recognising in Antony his direct com- 
munication with a transcendent being—''the Greeks and those they call 
their priests came into the church saying *We ask to see the man of 
God', for everyone called him this" (Ch. 70). Now Weber postulated a 
period of *'charismatic education"' that was necessary before a person 
could establish the kind of charismatic aura shown above that raises him 
to a special status recognised by all. This education was not conceived 
by Weber as being of the rational or empirical kind, but as a kind of ac- 
tivisation or regeneration of the latent charismatic potential in the sub- 
ject. The process of education involves the testing, confirmation and 
selection of the qualified person. The elements of this process, as Weber 
enumerated them, are as follows: (a) isolation from familiar environ- 
ment and from family ties; (b) entrance into an exclusive educational 
community; (c) the performance of physical and psychic exercises of the 
most diverse forms in order to awaken the capacity for ecstasy and 
regeneration; (d) continuous testing of the level of charismatic perfec- 
tion through shock and torture and finally (e), the ceremonious recep- 
tion of the charismatic into the circle of those who have proven their 
charisma. 

Athanasius literary portrayal of Antony shows that the hermit con- 
forms to such an archetype. In Chapters Two to Four we see him break- 
ing his family ties and leaving his familiar environment. The goal of his 
journey is a place outside society—the desert, traditionally the home of 
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demons and these he must conquer before he can establish himself 
there. In Chapter Three we see that he first learns the elements of 
ascetical practice from a hermit in a neighbouring village. Eventually, in 
Chapter Four, he goes further afield and like a cog?) uéAvoca he visits 
devout men, extracting from each in a comprehensive and 
discriminating way, knowledge of a particular virtue. Having gained his 
spiritual supplies for travelling the symbolic óóóc to virtue Antony 
makes his way into the desert. This road to virtue is in fact a running 
track and Antony is portrayed as the athlete of Christ, racing for the 
prize of perfection and eternal life. 

The spiritual education undertaken by Antony in his imitation of 
devout men is described by Athanasius in terms suggestive of athletic 
training (Ch. 4) and Antony is the spiritual athlete who strengthens 
himself by prayers and self-denial. The athletic metaphor in the VA 
picks up the theme of the &yov that goes back through the martyr 
literature and through Pauline thought ultimately to the moral &ycov in 
Cynic and Stoic philosophy." We see the contrast between the moral 
&Yc«v, the continual battle with the passions of the body, and the folly of 
pure physical achievement (Ch. 7). The hermit also, in a sense, replaces 
the martyr? since his life is a daily martyrdom (Ch. 47). God is por- 
trayed in effect as the x0Ao0écnc who oversees the contest that Antony 
enters against the demons who lurk in the tomb in Chapter Eight. Here 
we see the first stage of testing by shock and torture. The demons break 
through the walls of the tomb and assuming the shapes of beasts and 
reptiles assail the hermit. When, after repeated demonic attacks, An- 
tony remains firm in his faith, God rewards him with a vision. The roof 
opens, a ray of light comes down towards him and his bodily pain 
ceases. Antony questions the vision, asking why aid had not come to 
him earlier in the contest. In answering the voice both indicates the im- 
portance of the testing process and Antony's reward for his endurance: 


The voice answered: I was there, Antony, but I waited in order to see your struggle 
(cóv «Y«oviopua). Since you have stood your ground and have not submitted, I will 
always be your helper and will make your name known everywhere (Ch. 10). 


The second significant scene of testing comes in the deserted fort 
(Chs. 12-14). In this place of seclusion and darkness Antony spends in 
all twenty years during which time his level of charismatic perfection is 
tested. In terms of the Weberian model it is significant that Athanasius 
describes the deserted fort as being like a shrine—he went down *'as into 
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a shrine" (Gonxep àv àóUxoi). Barricading the entrance Antony lives on 
bread and water, receiving a supply of bread every six months from 
friends. We are told that in the midst of his struggle Antony is again 
aided by a heavenly vision and given relief from his labours. In both the 
tomb and fort episodes Antony is depicted as undergoing a period of 
dark and isolated endurance. The whole testing process, especially since 
it is combined with a contrast between light and darkness, suggests a 
parallel with Hellenistic mystery religions. Indeed Athanasius makes it 
quite clear that this is the image he intends to convey when he compares 
Antony on his emergence from this second trial as one of the initiates 
coming forth £x «voc àóótou ueuvotocrormuévoc xai Oeogopoduevoc (Ch. 14). 
Reitzenstein long ago pointed to a striking parallel to this scene in Lu- 
cian's Philopseudes where Eucrates tells a story of Pancrates who spent 
twenty-three years of his life underground in the tombs, studying occult 
sciences under the instruction of Isis herself.» When Antony comes forth 
from the fort he has completed such a period of testing and is ready to 
demonstrate his charismatic powers. 

On his emergence (Ch. 14) Antony signals his changed status by his 
first cures and exorcisms. In conformity with ancient physiognomical 
conventions even the body of the holy man (despite twenty years priva- 
tions) reflects the calm of the perfect soul dwelling within. Further 
physiognomical descriptions are given in Chs. 67, 92 and 93 and in each 
case illustrate the proposition, accepted by pagan and Christian alike, 
that a man's character stood emblazoned on his countenance for all to 
see.'^ There was something obviously special about Antony and 
Athanasius tells us in Chapter 67 that this special aura was a gift from 
the Saviour— Etys 88 xai 10010 1Ó 4&ptoyua napà 100 Xofipoc. If the hermit 
was with a group of monks and someone who had not known him 
before wished to see him, that man would pass by all the others and in- 
stinctively come up to Antony «oc oxó t&v Ódsov a)tob £AxÓóuevoc. Given 
his powers first displayed after his emergence from the shrine/fort in 
Chapter 14, Antony attracts to himself disciples who learn from him 
and are afforded protection by him. In Chapter 15 Antony is cast in a 
quasi-episcopal role as xat/p and xaÜümynrác;, doing the rounds of the 
monasteries and visiting his children. In a passage in the same chapter, 
which Reitzenstein has shown parallels Lucian's story of Pancrates,'' 
Antony demonstrates his power over crocodiles at Arsinoe and his pro- 
tection even extends to his followers who cross a crocodile-infested 
canal with the same immunity as their leader. 
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Now it is clear that Antony was not the only ascetical practitioner in 
the Egypt of the late third and fourth century, and certainly not the 
earliest. Whatever may be true of the claims made by Jerome for his 
hero Paul of Thebes,'? Chapters 3 and 4 of the VA show the existence of 
hermits prior to Antony's taking up the practice of asceticism. We can 
envisage a master attracting followers as stories of his rigourous 
ascetical practice and wonder-working spread. Some came seeking 
association with a hermit and desired to live nearby in order to receive 
instruction, their patterns of association creating an ad Aoc semi- 
eremitical community such as that which we see around Antony in the 
last chapters of the VA. We cannot however gain any impression of how 
extensive or cohesive was the group that followed Antony. The VA 
shows Antony teaching his children, visiting them and having brethren 
nearby, but in the absence of any organisation it is only his charisma 
that acts as the focal point of the group. Antony attracted his first 
followers in the first decade of the fourth century while Pachomius laid 
the basis for an ordered cenobitical life from c. 320 onwards. 
Pachomius' monastery at Tabennesis had one hundred monks, and at 
the time of his death in 346 the Pachomian foundations, according to 
Palladius, numbered 3,000 monks. We must remember that there was 
a great range of ascetic practice and that there appears to have been a 
willingness on the part of some restless individuals to sample various 
forms of monastic life and go from master to master. Further, E. A. 
Judge has suggested a varied and fluid spectrum of monastic practice 
including a type of apotactic ascetic closely associated with the churches 
in Egypt'^ who has been overlooked when attempts have been made to 
neatly categorise early **monks"'. 

The fact that Athanasius turned his hagiographical spotlight on An- 
tony has rescued the hermit from the relative obscurity of his ascetic 
contemporaries. Clearly Athanasius and many others felt that there was 
something exceptional about this one figure. Athanasius had associated 
himself with Antony at least as early as 338, the year in which he ar- 
ranged for the hermit to visit Alexandria. In what lay Antony's impor- 
tance for Athanasius? The answer may well lie in the ethnic background 
of the hermit and the ethnic composition of his charismatic following. 
Antony was a Copt and only needed an interpreter when he spoke with 
Greeks? who came to converse with him on the outer mountain (Ch. 
72). We are thus to assume that his followers were mainly Copts. W. H. 
C. Frend has spoken with great acuity of social tension between Chris- 
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tian Copts and Greeks in late antique Egypt. He points out the dif- 
ference in emphasis between the *'strongly biblical form of religion" 
preached by Antony and the *'niceties of Trinitarian and Christological 
discussion in which the Greek speaking and thinking clerics in Alexan- 
dria were engaged"'.'* Indeed Frend has summed up the history of the 
Coptic church as often being marked by *'the religious dissent of the 
Coptic villages from the beliefs of the wealthier Greek cities" .'? While 
Athanasius has been pictured by Frend as *'practically becoming a Copt 
himself during the Arian ascendency at Alexandria by joining with the 
Coptic Christians against the Arians in Alexandria"! and arresting, for a 
time at least, the wholesale alienation of the Coptic-speaking Christians 
from the Greek-dominated Orthodox church.'? 

We might observe at this point that Weber asserted the need for the 
charismatic leader to attract followers. For Weber, charisma, while 
highly individual, is in social terms relational, and the charismatic often 
has a mission to a local ethnic, social, political or vocational group. At 
the same time a charismatic group established around a leader, having 
no need for funds to support a bureaucratic structure, may have a 
radically anti-economic complexion.'? Antony's immediate following 
may have been composed of many Copts alienated from the economic 
and social life of the towns. 

When one reads the VA it is most striking how radically anti- 
economic it is at many points. In Chapter Two, Antony, who inherits a 
farm of three hundred *'fertile and very beautiful? acres, follows the 
gospel and sells all in order to give to the poor, thus building up treasure 
in heaven. Now Antony has the responsibility of a very young sister who 
is economically dependent on him and at first he keeps back some 
money for her sake. In Chapter Three however Antony hears the Gospel 
message: **Do not be anxious for tomorrow"' (Matt. 6,34) and divests 
himself of all his money and following MK. 10,21 works with his own 
hands in order to satisfy his own needs and to give alms. Later in 
Chapter 44 Antony's followers are depicted as labouring in order to give 
alms to one another. 

Following upon Antony's renunciation the devil tempts the hermit 
with, among other things, the memory of his property (Ch. 5) and at- 
tempts to deflect him from the path to virtue with the temptation of a 
silver discus (Ch. 11) and gold scattered in his way (Ch. 12). Antony, 
aided by God, showed the devil **that he cared nothing for money". He 
stepped over the gold and ran on so that he would lose sight of where it 
was. 
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Antony is portrayed as creating a type of anti-society in the desert. 
There is, in the desert, a new sense of community for those who have 
left their own cities (Ch. 14). It is significant also that this society built 
around the charismatic leader is described in the VA in both Utopian 
and paradisical terms. Athanasius pictures the desert as becoming a 
pleasant land of wooded valleys and watered gardens when it is 
populated by monks (Ch. 44). There is no systematic economic activity 
here beyond some subsistence farming for alms-giving in this society of 
psalm-singing, fasting and praying. The appeal of this paradise is that it 
is a land of piety and justice where there is notably **no complaint about 
the tax-collector"". (Ch. 44) 

The radically anti-economic nature of the initial charismatic move- 
ment around Antony is seen most clearly when one compares it to the 
later cenobitical monasticism described by Palladius in his Lausiac 
History (c. 420). There one sees the reflection of the economy of the 
wider society in the monastic community. There is, in one monastery, a 
clear division of labour for it had fifteen tailors, seven smiths, four 
carpenters, twelve camel drivers and fifteen fullers,?? while the great 
monastery where Pachomius had lived produced a surplus sold on the 
Alexandrian market by one Aphthonius who acted as middleman.?! 
Antony, in his radical asceticism had no economic links with society and 
in Weberian terms lived **in and not off this world?'.?? It is worthy of 
note that Athanasius lists among the attractions of Antony's *'land of 
piety and justice"! the fact that it is a place where there was no complaint 
of the tax-collector, for we know that c. 373 even some of the wealthier 
classes (presumably Greek) were leaving their cities for the ascetic life 
and associating with bands of hermits in order to escape the burden of 
municipal duties.? Antony's appeal may therefore have operated on a 
number of levels. 

It is also possible that a charismatic ascetic such as Antony, with a 
following among the Christian Copts of the Egyptian hinterland could 
have become an alternative source of authority and power. In the 
figures of Athanasius and Antony we see the meeting of Hellenised city 
and Coptic hinterland, of ordered hierarchical church government and 
ad-hoc monastic movement. The bishop, the holder of an official 
religious power stands opposite the natural charismatic leader. These 
two antithetical figures represent differences which, especially if played 
upon by Meletian schismatics or Arian heretics, could have torn asunder 
the Egyptian church and destroyed completely the power of the Alex- 
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andrian see in the country areas. Yet this did not eventuate and the pro- 
cess reflected in the Vita Antonii tends to explain why. In the VA we see 
Athanasius associating himself with Antony and broadly with the 
ascetic movement. He is at once the humble servant, and in his prop- 
agation of the ascetic ideal in both Egypt and abroad, the virtual patron 
of Antony's movement. 

Athanasius deliberately cultivated an ascetic ideal that was very much 
in line with the general feeling of the Egyptian church. Indeed there is 
some evidence to suggest that for a bishop in Egypt to project an image 
of commanding authority and gain the following needed to effectively 
carry out his pastoral office, he needed to convince the faithful that he 
was influenced by asceticism.?^ 

Athanasius' election to the see of Alexandria had been disputed by 
the Meletians and his position was constantly being challenged. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact that some within the 
monastic movement opposed the episcopacy as an institution, or were at 
least so indifferent to it as to pose a threat to episcopal authority. Some 
forms of ascetical practice had no need for organisation and continuity 
and some monks saw episcopal office as an occasion of sin to be avoid- 
ed. We know from a letter written by Athanasius that such attitudes in- 
furiated him since he believed the episcopacy was both obviously 
necessary and divinely ordained. It stemmed from Christ's sending out 
of the apostles.?: 

In the early years of his episcopacy Athanasius made a point of 
visiting monasteries, particularly the Pachomian foundations, in order 
to ensure the loyalty and orthodoxy of the monks. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria was not the only person to appreciate the importance of the 
monastic movement. The Meletians, a schismatic group cultivating an 
ascetic ideal also, forged links with the monasteries in the Coptic areas 
of the interior. The Meletian papyri that has survived shows that the 
Meletian group that was in contact with the monks was largely Coptic 
speaking.?5 In the early years of Athanasius' episcopacy the Meletians 
may even have rivalled Athanasius for control of the monasteries, but 
Athanasius was pursuing a vigourous policy to stem their influence. If 
we believe the Meletians, Athanasius' followers did not stop short of 
using force.?' 

If the Meletians could have claimed Antony as one of their own they 
would have increased their standing in the eyes of many. Now it is strik- 
ing that Athanasius, in Chapter 68, sets out to disassociate Antony from 
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the Meletians and that he takes great pains to stress that the hermit knew 
of their wickedness **from the beginning". Athanasius then carefully 
explains away any contact even with heretics, such as the Manichaeans, 
as being solely devoted to attempts at conversion. Yet by saying this he 
admits that there was contact of some sort. Why mention it and try to 
account for it? I would suggest that behind this admission there is the 
possibility that Antony, while not realising the implications of their 
teaching, may at one stage have been associated with schismatics or even 
heretics. After all the Meletians claimed to be the church of the martyrs 
and had a great deal of popular support. They also had an episcopal 
organisation that posed a threat to the orthodox hierarchy? and a great 
deal of backing by the Copts, so it is not improbable that they may have 
had some contact with Antony. In the VA Athanasius suggests Antony 
played a prominent role in resistance to the persecution under Max- 
iminus during the period 305-311. Antony is portrayed as eager to join 
the martyrs in Alexandria as they go to their contest, he ministers to the 
confessors in the mines and he encourages Christians in court. Although 
he was denied the crown of martyrdom himself, Antony is depicted as a 
martyr in intention and when the time of persecution is over, Antony 
returns to his cell there to live out a life of daily martyrdom. Such a 
figure, if accurately described, could easily have been claimed, even 
without good reason, as a true member of *'the church of the martyrs"'. 

The Arians, prior to 338, definitely claimed Antony's support. 
Athanasius admits this in Chapter 69 and pictures Antony as filled with 
anger against the Arians for spreading this lie. At the request of *'the 
bishops and all the brethren"" Antony appeared in Alexandria in 338 to 
dispel these rumours. Dórries has shown that when Antony argues 
against the Arians, he mouths an Athanasian theology: the uneducated 
Coptic hermit has no problem describing the **«Logos'' as eternal, un- 
created and unchangeable. Likewise in discussing the implications aris- 
ing out of rejection of this formula, Antony develops themes familiar 
from Athanasius! other works.? It is not impossible, I would suggest, 
that Antony may have been unwittingly associated with the Arians in 
some way since it is likely that the complex theological issues involved 
would have gone right over the head of an uneducated man unfamiliar 
with Greek. Mere association, even hospitality, may have been inter- 
preted as support by cunning Arians. 

Even in the 350s Athanasius was concerned to quash these old 
rumours of Antony's involvement with the Arians, and takes up the 
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issue in a work designed to circulate abroad. In the VA Antony's pro- 
hibitions on contact with the Arians and with schismatic groups are 
transformed into general axioms (Ch. 91). We know from Athanasius' 
other works that these axioms had a general relevance within Egypt in 
the 350s. Associations of monks with heretics appears to have been a 
continuing problem. With his letter Ad monachos, written c. 3358 
Athanasius enclosed a copy of the Historia Arianorum so that the 
monks might know how matters stand when those *'given to disputa- 
tion make enquiry of them.?? In a second letter Ad monachos c. 359, 
we see the problem more clearly since Athanasius says he is writing 
because people who hold with Arius are going about the monasteries in 
order to be seen ''visiting you"' and *'returning from us"' to deceive 
people about their true position. The Archbishop also expresses great 
concern that some monks, who are not Arians, compromise themselves 
by worshipping with the Arian party, thus perhaps encouraging some of 
the faithful to treat the whole matter of orthodoxy and heterodoxy with 
complete indifference.?' Having long assumed an entrepreneurial role 
towards Antony within Egypt and abroad Athanasius was at pains to 
associate the hermit with the orthodox party. 

By the **Golden Decade"! of his career (346-356), prior to his author- 
ship of the Vita Antonii, Athanasius had built up his most important 
link with the monks. He attempted to break down the tension that ex- 
isted between the monastic movement and the episcopal hierarchy by an 
astute policy of appointing monks, particularly outstanding ones such 
as Dracontius, bishop of Hermupolis Parva and Serapion, bishop of 
Thmuis in Lower Egypt, to sees under his Patriarchal jurisdiction. 
Serapion was consecrated prior to 339 while Dracontius, despite the 
arguments of fellow monks who tried to dissuade him, accepted con- 
secration c. 354.? Athanasius" network of monk-bishops extended as 
far south as the Upper Thebaid and he engineered a situation where the 
formal channels of religious power impinged upon the monastic group- 
ings keeping them in touch with his authority through the bishops. 

This power base that Athanasius built up for himself appears to have 
served him well, despite the tensions revealed in Athanasius' letters to or 
about monks. On Thursday night, February 8, 356, when on Constan- 
tius! orders, the dux Syrianus surrounded the church of Theonas in 
Alexandria, it was the monks who were with Athanasius in the church 
who hurried him away to safety. For the next six years Athanasius was 
in hiding, exactly where it is not known, but it is generally thought in the 
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monastic settlements of the Nitrian desert. In a place of hiding he wrote 
the Vita Antonii. 

The Vita, when seen in the context of Athanasius! general relations 
with the monastic movement in Egypt, reveals a classic case of what 
Weber termed the *'routinization of charisma"' —the waning of the pure 
form of charismatic domination and its transformation into an institu- 
tional form within a larger structure. The original movement loses its 
pure drive and direction and becomes merged to a certain degree into 
traditional groupings. Routinization follows on the death of the 
founder.? Following Antony's death his charisma is harnessed to 
Athanasius! polemical cause—the saving of the church for orthodoxy. 

In Chapter 81 the fame of Antony is presented as such that it comes to 
the Emperor Constantine and his sons Constans and Constantius and 
they write to Antony as to a father hoping to receive a reply. The 
episode was written up by Athanasius at a time when he was a fugitive 
hunted by the forces of the Emperor Constantius, but we must not ex- 
pect him to invite a charge of treason by slandering the emperor in a 
work designed for public circulation. He kept such attacks for his secret 
Historia Arianorum, yet in the VA he subtly undercuts the imperial 
position. The charismatic is but little impressed by letters from 
Emperors. Instead of being elated at such imperial attention Antony is 
pictured as reminding his monks that the emperor is only a man and that 
it is God who has written the law for man. It is only when the monks 
plead with him that the emperors are Christians and may take offence if 
he does not reply, that he writes a letter of exhortation and admonition. 
Counselling a concern for justice and the poor, Antony praises the 
emperors for orthodox belief (in the case of Constantius after 356 not 
without Athanasius! irony) but warns them that Christ alone *'is the 
true and everlasting king" and that they should **remember the judge- 
ment to come", 

The significance of the letter episode in the VA is thrown into relief 
when we compare it to the portrayal of the Arian bishop, Gregory, in 
Athanasius! secret Historia Arianorum of 358. There we see that this 
evil man boasted that he was the friend of governors instead of bishops 
and monks. Spurning Antony's letters, he was however overjoyed when 
the emperor, a general or a magistrate wrote to him. This attitude is 
presented by Athanasius as characteristic of pride and a proof of the 
Arian bishop's wickedness.?* 

As though begging his readers in overseas provinces to make the 
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comparison between the ideal conduct expected by Antony of Christian 
emperors (Ch. 81) and the period after Antony's death, that is the 
period of the present Arian troubles under Constantius, Athanasius, in 
the very next chapter (Ch. 82), juxtaposes the ideal with the hermit's 
vision of the terrible reality to come. Carefully he leads up to Antony's 
vision of the Arian troubles by sketching in the background of the inner 
mountain. Antony is cast as a new Daniel and Athanasius produces 
Serapion the bishop as a reliable witness of Antony's visions since An- 
tony **often"' told the contents of his visions to him. In one vision An- 
tony sees the wrath that is about to fall on the church which will be 
handed over to men who are like senseless beasts. He sees the Lord's 
table surrounded by mules in a circle around it. The mules are kicking 
the table while a voice is heard saying—''My altar shall be made an 
abomination''. 

The vision is of course interpreted by Athanasius who tells the reader 
of the Vita, that it refers to **the present onset of the Arians"' (Ch. 82). 
Only in these terms can all understand that the kicking of the mules 
signified to Antony what the Arians *'like brute beasts are doing now". 
The vision is linked by Athanasius to the Arians' plundering of the 
churches, their seizure of vessels and their supposed alliance with the 
pagans. The image of the mules is earlier found in Athanasius! second 
Festal letter, written for Easter 330, where it is used in description of 
those who worship the created instead of the creator and so act like 
senseless animals.?* That the mules kick the table of the Lord and make 
it an abomination parallels one of the themes of Athanasius! Historia 
Arianorum written in 358, where persecution of the orthodox, the 
chosen people of God, is described in terms of the Book of Daniel. In 
the Historia the Arian officials are the *'officers and satraps of 
Babylon"', and Athanasius details their alleged destruction of the table 
and church furnishings in the Great Church at Alexandria.?$ 

Within the Vita Antonii however, Antony's prophetic gifts allow him 
to be pictured looking beyond what Athanasius refers to as the present 
Arian troubles. Antony reassures his children (and Athanasius' reader- 
ship) that the Arian ascendency is merely episodic. The future, he 
prophesies, will see **impiety retreating, the persecuted restored and the 
true faith speaking openly with all freedom" (Ch. 82). The punishment 
that will eventually be visited upon the Arians is prefigured in the fate of 
the Arian Balakios who was Dux Aegypti 340-345 and who is described 
as one of the worst persecutors of the orthodox (Ch. 86). He refuses to 
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listen to Antony's advice and Antony's prophecy of the wrath coming 
upon Balakios is validated by the fitting end of the persecutor (Ch. 86), 
an episode that Athanasius was to include, in a slightly varied form, in 
his Historia Arianorum of 358.? 

Antony has none of that ascetic arrogance that surfaced from time to 
time among the early monks and hermits. Not surprisingly Athanasius, 
the representative of ordered church government, portrays Antony as 
the humble man who reverenced the law of the church. Great though he 
was Antony was not ashamed to ''bow his head'' to bishops and 
presbyters. Even if Antony gave advice to a deacon, when it came to 
prayer, he gave the deacon precedence (Ch. 67). We can be reasonably 
confident that if Athanasius, writing for an overseas audience, por- 
trayed Antony teaching his monks by example such respect for the 
clergy, this reflects the ideal Athanasius propagated in Egypt as well. 

Antony the charismatic found no true charismatic successor. If we 
look in the text of the Vita for a successor to the hermit we find that 
** Athanasius, the bishop" and *'Serapion, the bishop"' are in a sense 
portrayed as successors in Antony's final speech in Chapter 91. Antony 
gives one of his sheepskins to Athanasius and the other to Serapion, 
while the monks inherit a haircloth from the hermit. It is a matter of 
great importance that he gives his cloak to Athanasius. This cloak was 
originally a gift from the archbishop and Antony is portrayed as say- 
ing—^'give Athanasius the cloak that I used to lie on, which he gave me 
new, but which has become worn out with me"'. This establishes that 
Athanasius! patronage of the hermit goes back some considerable time. 
Albrecht Dihle has placed this action of Athanasius in the context of 
late antique garment symbolism denoting rank and has suggested that in 
the hagiography of Athanasius and Jerome garment symbolism is used 
to legitimize the newly established spiritual and social institution of 
monasticism in Church, state and community.?* This is most certainly 
true but only represents one side of the coin. The garments of Antony, 
including the cloak given to him by Athanasius, through their associa- 
tion with the hermit's charisma also provide charismatic legitimation of 
Athanasius! own ecclesiastical position. 

Elijah, the archetypal hermit, it is generally acknowledged, lies 
behind Athanasius' portrayal of Antony. In Chapter 7 Antony says that 
the life of the great Elijah is a mirror in which the ascetic sees his own 
and Athanasius! portrayal of Antony reflects this. Like Elijah Antony 
dwells in the desert and is associated with a mountain. His victory over 
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the Greek philosophers and their Gods is like that of Elijah over the 
priests of Baal (compare I Kings 18.20-40 with VA 80). Like the great 
prophet Antony's predictions are fulfilled (compare I Kings 21; 22; 
37-40 with VA 86). The bestowal of a cloak (iu&vov) by the prophet An- 
tony at the time of his death recalls the action of Elijah who bestowed 
his cloak?? on Elisha (2 Kings 2.13). In the prologue to the Vita 
Athanasius portrays himself as ministering to Antony in the same way 
that Elisha ministered to Elijah by using the biblical **pouring of water" 
on Antony's hands to describe his service. Now in the first Book of 
Kings we read that the Lord spoke to Elijah and told him to anoint 
Elisha to be prophet in his place (I Kings 19.19). Elijah then cast his 
mantle on Elisha who subsequently ministered to him. Elisha asked for 
a double portion of the spirit that was upon his master and when Elijah 
was seen being bodily assumed into heaven, his mantle, symbolising a 
conferment of powers, was left behind to be taken up in turn by his 
successor Elisha (2 Kings 2.9-15). 

Antony's tu&ttov is a symbol of a conferment of power and succes- 
sion. The monks inherit Antony's **hairy garment"', a piece of clothing 
possibly associated with the garment worn by Elijah in 2 Kings 1.8, but 
this **hairy garment"! does not have the qualities attributed in Chapter 
92 to Antony's sheepskins and íiu&ttov. The iu&vov may originally have 
come as gift from Athanasius, but through association with Antony it, 
like the sheepskins, has become impregnated with his charisma: xai t&v 
Aaóvtcv 6€ Éxactoc trjv unActT|v x06 j.axoptou ' Avtov(ou, xai xÓ texptuiévov 
naQ' x0t00 tttov, &c tt uéva xpfjua quÀA&ctet. Kot yàp xoi DAérv aot, ce 
"Avxavióv éott Ükcpóv: xai regio AÓ[.evog 6& aotá, cc tc vouÜEo(ac aoto0 
Baot&Gov éctt uexà xapàc (Ch. 92). 

This passage makes it clear that the sheepskins and cloak signify a 
spiritual legacy and there can be no doubt that Athanasius intended this 
Elijah-Elisha parallel to indicate a form of spiritual succession since he 
used the same figures elsewhere to illustrate the importance of episcopal 
succession and the nature of the spiritual benefit that came in that in- 
stance from taking such an office.*? 

When we read the story of the conferment of the sheepskins and 
mantle we should remember that this account of Antony's last Will and 
Testament was drawn up by the chief beneficiary— Athanasius. 
Antony's garments are all that remain to symbolise his legacy since An- 
tony, in a sense like Elijah, leaves no body behind. Athanasius depicts 
Antony as inveighing against the practice of the Egyptians who sought 
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to honour devout men and martyrs by keeping their mummified 
bodies*' above ground on couches in houses where they were venerated, 
particularly it would seem by women (Ch. 90). Antony's body, like that 
of the patriarchs, is buried in the ground, according to the instructions 
that he left. Like Moses before him (Deut 34.6) no-one knows where he 
is laid to rest save those who actually buried him (Ch. 92). The body 
could not then become the object of a cult and it was impossible for 
anyone to claim succession to Antony on the basis of possession of the 
saint's body or patronage of a cult shrine.? Antony had truly passed 
from sight and Athanasius, who had earlier acted as patron to the her- 
mit, was left to claim the spiritual succession. 

Now the Vita Antonii was written for foreign monks and while it may 
accurately reflect Egyptian concerns, the work was after all written for 
an audience abroad. We must also attempt to interpret the impact of 
Antony's death scene in terms of the particular audience for whom it 
was written. Athanasius was known in monastic circles in the west not 
only for his championing of the orthodox cause, but also for the en- 
trepreneurial role that he had adopted toward Egyptian monasticism 
during his visit to Rome in 339, the year after the celebrated visit of An- 
tony to Alexandria. Antony's fame had spread and by the 350s others 
carried stories of the hermit abroad as well (V/A Preface). Through the 
Vita Athanasius sought to reassert his special relationship as patron and 
successor to the charismatic figure. 

The hermit who displayed unique powers had the unmistakable 
favour of God, and Athanasius, the now deposed bishop in hiding, 
sought to legitimise his position and that of his right-hand man, the 
monk-bishop Serapion, by reference to his association with the holy 
man. It is no accident that Serapion is portrayed as the witness and 
confidant of Antony's visions and as a subordinate sharer in Antony's 
spiritual legacy for he would have been known in the west, the likely 
destination of the Vita Antonii. We know that Serapion was one of five 
bishops sent in 353 to the Emperor Constantius, then in the west, in 
order to conciliate him and counter the charges levelled against 
Athanasius by the Arians.*^ Antony's recognition and endorsement of 
the orthodox party, and of Serapion and Athanasius, carried 
Athanasius'! campaign of self-justification one step further. During 
those turbulent years, 356-362, during which he fought to regain his 
arch-episcopal see, Athanasius certainly would have worn Antony's 
cloak **with joy"', since both in Egypt and abroad, wherever the Vita 
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Antonii was read, it made good the author's earlier claim to be *'the 
good, the pious, one of the ascetics, a genuine bishop"'.* 
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BASILIUS ALS LEBENDE MÓNCHSREGEL 
IN GREGORS VON NYSSA »DE VIRGINITATE«* 


VON 


REINHART STAATS 


De virginitate, das angeblich früheste Werk des Gregor von Nyssa, ist 
wahrscheinlich gar nicht so früh in seinem Leben entstanden. Ein 
wichtiger Anhaltspunkt zur Datierung dieser Programmschrift für ein 
asketisches Leben wurde schon immer im Proómium (248,27-249,15) 
gesehen, wo Gregor auf seinen Bruder Basilius als das leuchtende Vor- 
bild christlicher, asketischer Haltung hinweist: Keine Theorie vermóge 
ein tugendhaftes Leben so überzeugend zu entwickeln wie das lebendige 
Wort und das gewirkte gute Beispiel; deshalb habe er, Gregor, am 
Schlufi seiner Abhandlung von seinem Vater, dem gottesfürchtigen 
Bischof, erzáhlt, weil dieser als einziger befáhigt sei, das Thema der 
Jungfràulichkeit in eigener Person anschaulich darzustellen. Gregors 
Worten zufolge weilt also Basilius, gestorben am 1. Januar 379, noch in 
diesem Leben.' 


1. Anhaltspunkte für die historische Zuordnung 


Die Tatsache, daf) Gregor ihn seinen Vater und gar seinen got- 
tesfürchtigen Bischof nennt, darf nicht zu dem voreiligen Schluf) 
führen, daf) De virginitate nicht mehr nach dem Jahre 371 verfafit sein 
kónnte, nachdem Gregor selbst den Titel eines Bischofs trug. Ohne 
weiteres nàmlich konnte noch der Bischof Gregor von seinem geistlichen 
»Vater« Basilius als seinem persónlichen Bischof reden, wenn man sich 
nur einmal freimacht von einer nur kirchenrechtlichen Sinngebung des 
Bischofstitels. Tatsáchlich hatte sich Gregor zeitlebens den grófiten 
Respekt vor seinem grof?en Bruder Basilius bewahrt, der ihm nach 371 
nicht nur ein erzbischóflicher Vorgesetzter sondern erst recht ein 
Seelsorger war, der »Bischof seiner Seele.« (vgl. 1 Petr. 2,25). 
Chronologisch ist also dieser Aussage nur zu entnehmen, daf) Basilius 
zur Zeit der Abfassung von De virginitate lebte. So dünkt uns die 
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Datierung dieser Schrift in die Zeit der letzten Lebensjahre des Basilius 
375-378 als móglich und aus inneren Gründen, wie gleich zu zeigen sein 
wird, auch als sehr wahrscheinlich.? 

Unübersehbar will Gregor an dieser Stelle (248,27-249,15) seinen 
Lesern einprágen, daf) die sittliche Wahrheit konkret und auf 
menschliches Vorbild angewiesen ist, und daf) jedenfalls für ihn selbst 
das Vorbild des Basilius bei der Verwirklichung eines sittlichen 
Lebenswandels hilfreich war. Doch der Name tut nichts zur Sache. 
Gregor begründet ausdrücklich, warum er den Namen seines Vorbildes 
verschwiegen habe. Seine Leser, unter denen er sich viele Jugendliche 
erhofft, sollen sich nàmlich je und je ihr eigenes Vorbild für eine 
wertvolle Lebensform suchen (249,6-15). Obwohl also die 
Vergegenwártigung der Gestalt des Basilius in der ganzen Darstellung 
federführend gewesen sein soll, will der Text doch an keiner Stelle eine 
Basilius-Hagiographie bieten. Das ist das eigentlich Interessante an 
diesem indirekten und doch so eindeutigen Hinweis auf Basilius im 
Proómium. Dazu pat, daf) dann auch in den folgenden 23 Kapiteln an 
keiner Stelle eine Heiligengestalt der Kirchengeschichte als vorbildlich 
herausgestellt wird. Gregor, der bei anderer Gelegenheit ein Meister der 
Hagiographie sein kann, handelt in De virginitate ausnahmslos nur von 
asketischen Gestalten der Bibel, von Miriam, Elia und Johannes dem 
Táufer, wenn er auf christliche »Heilige« zu sprechen kommt (Kapitel 6 
und 19). 

SchlieBlich hat Gregor im letzten Kapitel die Ankündigung des 
Proómiums wahr gemacht und dieses Vorbild für eine sittliche 
Lebensführung dargestellt. Hier soll sich der Leser zwar wirklich 
zunáchst an Basilius als die zur Zeit noch lebende Regel für ein Leben im 
Heiligen Geiste gewiesen wissen (339,8-11), aber die Kennzeichen eines 
solchen Lehrers, der den Weg einer echten Askese vorangegangen ist, 
sind bewuf)it so allgemein gehalten, daf) die gefáhrdete mónchische 
Jugend einer neuen Generation (vgl. 249,9) auch unabhángig von 
Basilius ihren eigenen Lehrer und Führer suchen und finden kann. Ja 
sogar die »schriftlichen Lehren«, womit Gregor sicher gerade an die 
Mónchsregeln des Basilius erinnert, seien zwar wichtige Hilfsmittel, 
aber wirksamer als die Lehre mit Worten sei doch das persónliche Vor- 
bild eines je und je gegenwártigen Tatchristentums (333,15-22). Zumal 
der junge, noch unerfahrene Asket bedarf der Führung durch einen er- 
fahrenen Pádagogen und Seelenarzt (334,14-336,17). Es folgt eine 
Schilderung der Gefahren, denen gerade zur Zeit der Abfassung von De 
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virginitate eine Vielzahl engagierter junger Christen ausgesetzt ist. 
Gregor macht hier deutlich, daf) es sich nicht nur um gewóhnliche 
Gefahren sittlicher Entgleisungen handelt, sondern um die besondere 
Gefahr einer neuen Háresie,? deren abschreckendste Erscheinungs- 
formen er dann auch mit dicken Pinselstrichen vor Augen malt 
(336,18-338,10). Davon hebt Gregor das Bild des guten Lehrers ab, der 
vor diesen Gefahren bewahren kann (338,27-340,24):* ein Mensch, der 
in der Mitte zwischen Tod und Leben steht, der kraftvoll den 
Auferstehungsglauben in Werken der Tugend reprásentiert — denn nur 
an Tugenden kónne man ein Leben aus Heiligem Geist erkennen: 
»Schau hin auf diese Lebensregel« (rpóc vobvov QAéne x1óv xavóva xo0 (ov) 
— diesen Menschen hat Gott uns zur Orientierung gegeben. Jugend und 
Alter, das Generationenproblem, sind in ihm aufgehoben. Dieser Mann 
ist nach Gregor auf dem besten Wege, in den »Chor der Heiligen« 
eingereiht zu werden. Basilius und die ihm áhnlichen Lehrer tragen zwar 
noch nicht den Titel eines »Heiligen«, aber sie sind auf dem Wege dort- 
hin. Für die Heiligen ist es nun typisch, daf gerade sie je mit ihrem 
Leben eine Leuchte für andere Menschen auf ihren verschiedenen 
Lebensstufen gewesen sind. Viele Heilige sind trotz ihres hohen Alters 
jung geblieben; durch die Reinheit eines besonnenen Lebenswandels in 
Ehren ergraut, sind sie durch Vernunft dem QGreisenalter schon 
zuvorgekommen und haben alles Zeitliche überwunden (340,4-9). So 
soll sich die gefáhrdete Jugend an Persónlichkeiten halten, die in den 
Stürmen eines christlichen Lebens keinen Schiffbruch erlitten haben 
und in den Hafen des Willens Gottes eingelaufen sind unter dem Wind 
des Heiligen Geistes mit dem Steuermann Christus, der selbst das Ruder 
der Besonnenheit in der Hand hált (340,9-341,5). 

Wenn wir diesen verschlüsselten Hinweis auf Basilius vergleichen mit 
dem, was sonst die Kirchengeschichten, ja Gregor selbst in seiner Rede 
auf Basilius oder in seiner Vita Macrinae über den Erzbischof von 
Caesarea, den Stifter von Gemeinschaftsklóstern, den tatkráftigen 
Sozialreformer und bahnbrechenden Trinitátstheologen zu berichten 
wissen, so muf) auffallen, wie wenig originell und personentypisch, auch 
wie wenig familienbewuft das Bild in diesem Traktat geraten ist. Wie 
traditionell dagegen! Die Hóherwertung einer praktischen sittlichen 
Lebensführung in der Nachfolge Christi gegenüber der theoretischen 
Lehre entspricht alten Traditionen in der Müártyrerliteratur; die In- 
einssetzung von Leben und Lebensführung durch eine spezifisch 
christliche Pádagogik, deren Signatur der einzelne Lehrer und 
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Seelsorger ist, hat schon die alte alexandrinische Schule gepredigt. Man 
wird hier besonders an die Paideia des Klemens von Alexandrien 
denken. Die Aufhebung des Generationenbewufitseins und überhaupt 
der Zeit erinnert an die Christologie des Irenáus. Und alle diese Kenn- 
zeichen spiegeln doch auch Gregors eigene Paideia, wie er sie in anderen 
Schriften immer wieder entwickelte.» Auch das Schlufkapitel muf) also 
unsere Erwartungen enttáuschen. Gregors De virginitate bietet nicht 
einmal ansatzweise eine Basilius-Hagiographie. Mochte zwar in der 
altkirchlichen Hagiographie eine allgemeine, überindividuelle Tendenz 
dominieren, um den jeweiligen Heiligen als einen Idealtypus und als ein 
Paradigma des Glaubens schlechthin darzustellen, so mufite sie doch 
konkreter biographischer Details nicht entbehren.* Dagegen wáre hier 
nun den Aussagen über Basilius in Gregors De virginitate selbst von 
einem Leser im 4. Jahrhundert nur dies an verbindlicher Nachricht zu 
entnehmen, daf) der grofie Bischof und Mónchsvater immer noch lebt 
und aufgesucht werden kann, daf) sich aber die gefáhrdete Jugend jetzt 
vor allem ihre eigenen Heiligen suchen móge. 

Steckt hinter der uns so abstrakt wirkenden Basilius-Darstellung eine 
bewufte Tendenz? Waren für Gregor jene Leute, die er im 
Schlufi«kapitel immer wieder als Unreife und Jugendliche (véo:) 
bezeichnet und denen er seine Schrift so sehr zur Lektüre empfiehlt, 
Christen, die von der Notwendigkeit einer geistlichen Autoritát und 
Führerschaft prinzipiell nichts hielten und denen darum zunáchst ein- 
mal nur diese Notwendigkeit erklárt werden mufite? In der Tat dringen 
wir tiefer in das Verstándnis dieser Schrift ein, wenn auch wir uns 
zunáchst leiten lassen von diesem Paradigma des Basilius, das, im 
Proómium angekündigt und im Schlufkapitel ausgeführt, die feste 
Umrahmung des ganzen Werkes abgibt, und wenn wir, so geleitet, den 
ganzen Inhalt neu zu verstehen suchen. Gregor will ja nicht nur das 
Loblied eines asketischen Lebens anstimmen, sondern er verfolgt 
darüber hinaus eine bestimmte Absicht. Er sagt selbst schon im 
Proómium: Seine Abhandlung wolle mit einem Enkomium der 
Jungfràulichkeit beginnen und mit einem Rat (oupBoA^) schliefen 
(248,1-2). Gregors Ratschláge sind nun aber an den betreffenden Stellen 
aufschlufreich, so daf) De virginitate nach unseren Beobachtungen 
nicht nur in die allgemeine Gattung seiner enkomiastischen und 
asketischen Schriften, sondern auch seiner kirchenpolitischen Schriften 
zu gehóren scheint. Gregors De virginitate ist ein Protrepticus mit einer 
unverkennbar kirchenpolitischen Tendenz. 
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Schon Jean Daniélou, Jean Gribomont und Hermann Déórries haben 
bemerkt, daf) die Anhànger einer neuen Háresie, über die Gregor im 
letzten, 23. Kapitel einige Andeutungen macht, sehr wahrscheinlich 
radikale Messalianer gewesen sind." Etwa gleichzeitig mit Gregor hat 
Epiphanius in seinem Pazarion die Messalianer fast mit denselben 
Vorwürfen gebrandmarkt. Gregor gibt ihnen im 23. Kapitel jedoch 
nicht einen eigenen Ketzernamen, auch argumentiert er weniger 
polemisch als Epiphanius, sogar eine leise Entschuldigung kann man 
heraushóren: das seien Leute, die zwar vom richtigen Verlangen nach 
dem hóheren Leben erfüllt seien, dann aber im Fortschreiten auf das 
Ziel der Vollkommenheit im Bewufitsein des Erreichten sich selbst schon 
für vollkommen hielten, so daf) sie durch einen Selbstbetrug ihrer 
Herzen all das für gut hielten, was ihnen ihr Gemüt eingebe (337,3-8). 

Wie Gregor dann diese offensichtlich affektbeherrschten En- 
thusiasten im einzelnen schildert, kann man keineswegs eine Kampf- 
parole gegen die Messalianer heraushóren, sondern stattdessen den 
»warnenden Rat für den eigenen Kreis«. Wir folgen so weit Dórries,? 
versuchen nun aber für die so antimessalianisch wirkenden For- 
mulierungen in Gregors Text die entsprechenden Parallelen in den 
bekannten áuDeren Zeugnissen über die Messalianer im einzelnen 
nachzuweisen. Neben Epiphanius sind dazu vor allem die 
Messalianerberichte von Theodoret, von dem Presbyter Timotheus und 
von Johannes Damascenus einzusehen, die, unbeschadet ihrer 
Datierung ins 5.-8. Jahrhundert, álteste Quellen über die Messalianer 
aufgenommen haben und letztlich zurückgehen auf die Protokolle der 
Synode zu Side um 400, auf der die Messalianer zum ersten Mal offiziell 
verurteilt worden waren.? Das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchung kann 
nicht überraschen: alle von Gregor genannten Merkmale dieser neuen 
Háresie finden sich auch in den Berichten und Synodalprotokollen über 
die Messalianer — ausnahmslos!'* Überraschend aber ist, daf) Gregors 
Schilderung sogar der gefáhrlichsten Asketen im 23. Kapitel noch keine 
Exkommunikation der Messalianer voraussetzt oder gar selbst 
ausspricht. Gregor sorgt sich nur, daf) durch derartige Exzentriker die 
erhabene und reine Lebensform des Mónchtums auf)erhalb der Kirche 
bei den Heiden in Verruf geraten kónne (328,8-10). Nicht ohne Grund: 
Man fühlt sich in diesem Zusammenhang erinnert an die heftigen 
Ausfálle des Libanius gegen das christliche Mónchtum oder an des 
Eunapius Schilderung von Mónchen, die wie Menschen aussehen, aber 
leben wie die Schweine.'' 
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Die messalianischen Merkmale im 23. Kapitel (337,3-338,10) seien 
genannt: die Leute sind arbeitsscheu (stereotyper Vorwurf in allen 
Listen),'? sie neigen zu hypnotischen Vorstellungen, indem sie ihre 
eigenen phantastischen Tráume und apokalyptischen Offenbarungen 
wichtiger nehmen als die Lehren des Evangeliums (so auch bei 
Epiphanius, Theodoret, Timotheus!'?), sie sind nicht sefhaft und 
dringen in fremde Háuser ein (so eindrücklich auch bei Epiphanius '^), 
sie verhalten sich asozial, kennen nicht das Gebot der Liebe, kennen 
weder Langmut noch Demut (in fast allen Listen über die Messalianer 
belegbar'). Die Gruppe der im Anschluf daran skizzierten noch 
Radikaleren erinnert an asketische Verhaltensweisen, die schon um 340 
auf der Synode von Gangra verurteilt worden waren und die auch das 
eustathianische Mónchtum in Verruf gebracht haben. Überhaupt sind 
Verbindungen zwischen  eustathianischem | und  messalianischem 
Mónchtum nicht auszuschliefen.'$ Doch bemerkenswert ist, daf) die von 
Gregor gegebene Charakteristik gerade auch in Messalianer-Urkunden 
nachweisbar ist: einerseits selbstmórderisches Fasten, andererseits 
Vóllerei, programmatische Ehefeindlichkeit, dabei aber gemeinsame 
Wohnung mit Frauen und das unter dem Titel einer »Bruderschaft«.'? 
Mehrmals weist Gregor auf die Jugend der Messalianer hin, eine 
generationenbezogene Typisierung, die ebenso im Zeugnis Theodorets 
begegnet. Nun, gerade angesichts dieser jugendlichen Alternativen 
und Aussteiger empfiehlt Gregor die Orientierung an einer Lehrergestalt 
wie Basilius. 

Es wurde in der Forschung bisher noch nicht der Frage 
nachgegangen, ob sich auch sonst Hinweise auf eine sozialgeschichtliche 
Ortung von De virginitate im Umfeld des Messalianismus finden. Es 
gibt sie: Das ganze 7. Kapitel kónnte man ohne weiteres auch aus einer 
antimessalianischen Haltung begreifen. Das Kapitel steht unter der 
Überschrift, daf) die Institution der Ehe nicht verachtet werden dürfe. 
Es hat allein deshalb in dieser Schrift, die sich sonst dem Ideal der 
Ehelosigkeit und der Jungfráulichkeit so überschwenglich widmet, eine 
Sonderstellung, die sich am ehesten als Absicherung gegen ein 
Mifverstándnis aus konkretem Anlaf) erkláren liefe. Freilich haben die 
in Kapitel 7 anvisierten dualistischen Ehefeinde nach der Meinung 
Gregors in der Kirche keinen Platz mehr: Sie sind auferhalb der Kirche, 
£Ec) eio(v (282,21). »Sie stehen nicht mehr unter dem schützenden Dache 
Gottes, sondern kampieren auf dem freien Felde (u.&vópo) des Teufels« 
(282,21-23). Auch diese Wendung kónnte eine Entsprechung im Bericht 
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des Epiphanius finden: dort singen Messalianer ihre Hymnen unter 
freiem Himmel, sie schlafen auf den Strafen und Plátzen.'? Gerade 
auch die von Gregor beklagte prinzipielle Ehefeindlichkeit, auf die er ja 
zum Schluf im 23. Kapitel (338,3) noch einmal verweisen wird, ist in 
den Synodalakten festgehalten.?? Hier nun, in Kapitel 7, erklárt Gregor 
eine so pessimistische, die Schópfung Gottes zynisch miflachtende 
Haltung damit, daf diese Vaganten die Führung durch den Heiligen 
Geist verlassen haben, in ihren Herzen betórt »durch die Lehre der 
Dàmonen« (282,15-20). Das ist ein harter Vorwurf, weil die den 
Messalianismus kennzeichnende Dámonologie eben darauf abzielt, den 
Menschen aus seiner Fremdbestimmung durch einen bósen Dámon zu 
befreien. Durch Gebet und Meditation versucht der Messalianer, den 
Heiligen Geist in einer geradezu sinnlichen Erfahrung in seinem Herzen 
aufzunehmen, um seinen dámonologischen Komplex zu überwinden.?' 
Wer die Institution der Ehe als verabscheuenswert definiert — so richtet 
Gregor gegen Ende des 7. Kapitels dann noch ein zweites Mal seine 
Worte gegen diese Háretiker — der ist »durch die Lehre der Dàmonen« 
gebrandmarkt. Dagegen baut Gregor auf die Kardinaltugend der 
Besonnenheit als das Fundament sittlichen Verhaltens (283,22-27).?? 
Auch das 12. Kapitel, das Gott den Schópfer vom Vorwurf der 
Urheberschaft des Bósen in der Welt freispricht und den Menschen 
selbst als »Schópfer und Baumeister des Bósen« (298,20 f.) definiert, 
kann sowohl vor dem Hintergrund einer Auseinandersetzung mit 
Manicháern als auch mit Messalianern formuliert sein. Freilich ist die in 
diesem Kapitel formulierte Theodizee für Gregor auch in anderen 
Kontexten wichtig, aber in Kenntnis der messalianischen Sündenlehre 
wirkt doch die Behauptung des freien Willens und die ausdrückliche 
Ablehnung der These von einer eigenen Hypostase des Bósen 
unabhángig vom menschlichen Willen (299,12-16) wie eine indirekte 
Polemik gegen eine zeitgenóssische Irrlehre. Das Paradebeispiel auch 
für Gregors Theodizee ist natürlich die Urstandslehre. Hier ist 
bemerkenswert, wie betont Gregor die Sexualitàát aus dem 
paradiesischen Urzustand des Menschen verbannt: Nicht eher erkannte 
Adam seine Frau, als bis sie aus dem Paradies vertrieben waren 
(302,13-16). Diese gezielte Überinterpretation von Gen. 4,1 fügt sich 
allerdings zu einer alten christlichen Tradition, wonach die Sexu- 
alorgane im künftigen Leben der Auferstehung funktionslos werden, 
und fügt sich erst recht zu der von Gregor auch sonst so oft geàuDerten 
Meinung, daf) der paradiesische Mensch nackt war ohne die Hülle der 
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menschlichen »Haut« (302,9 f.), welche als solche die menschliche Sinn- 
lichkeit verkórpert.? Doch muf) die so betonte Festlegung des ersten 
Geschlechtsaktes in die Zeitlichkeit, náàmlich in die nachparadiesische 
Zeit nach Gen. 4,1, auf dem Hintergrund einer antimessalianischen 
Kontroverse besonders einleuchten; denn sexualethische Indifferenz, 
verbunden mit überspannter Erotik und eine angeblich christliche 
Legitimation des Konkubinats — damals wie heute als freie Liebe die 
immer wiederkehrende Faszination der auflerehelichen Beziehungen — 
das alles machen die Urkunden den Messalianern zum Vorwurf.?* Selbst 
ein Leser, dem die direkte Opposition zur messalianischen Sexuallehre 
an dieser Stelle noch nicht gründlich genug nachgewiesen zu sein 
scheint, wird doch nicht leugnen kónnen, daf in der spáteren 
Wirkungsgeschichte von De virginitate diese Stelle eindeutig als eine 
antimessalianische Polemik interpretiert wurde; denn der wohl ins 11. 
Jahrhundert zu datierende Codex Marcianus Venetus Graecus 67 (— K) 
hat Gregors Auffassung von der Zeitlichkeit der Sexualitát mit der 
Randglosse kommentiert: »Das richtet sich gegen diejenigen, die 
behaupten, dab Adam im Paradies seine Frau erkannt habe« (app. crit. 
zu 302,14). Nun ist diese Behauptung tatsáchlich nach den Johannes 
Damascenus vorliegenden Akten den Messalianern in den Mund gelegt 
worden. Wie schroff ablehnend, wie platonisch hat Gregor diese 
delikate Frage nach dem ehelichen Leben im Paradies beantwortet: 
Adam konnte im Paradies noch nicht durch Schmecken und Schauen 
das Schóne beurteilen, einzig auf den Herrn war sein Geniefen 
ausgerichtet und über die ihm beigegebene Frau konnte Adam 
»verfügen«, weil sie sein eigenes, nur geistiges GenieBen fórderte 
(302,11-13). Um wieviel sinnenfroher dagegen, wie unplatonisch, ja fast 
mochte man sagen, wie messalianisch ist spáter Augustinus dieser Frage 
einmal nachgegangen, als er in De civitate Dei XIV 10 von der vólligen, 
an Seele und Leib wirksamen Liebesgemeinschaft der Protoplasten im 
Paradies zu erzáhlen wufite, wobei freilich auch Augustin den Trieb auf 
das andere Geschlecht als eine Ursünde ausschlof). 

Im ganzen kennt Gregor in De virginitate mehrere Gruppen von 
asketischen Enthusiasten. Auch unter den im 23. Kapitel geschilderten 
Typen weif) Gregor sehr klar zu unterscheiden, obgleich er von einer 
kirchlichen Verurteilung dieser Gruppen noch nichts zu wissen scheint. 
Anders steht es mit den im 7. und 12. Kapitel vorauszusetzenden sowohl 
enkratitischen als auch libertinistischen  Ehefeinden. Sie stehen 
auf)erhalb der kirchlichen Gemeinschaft. Gregors differenzierende Sicht 
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deckt sich also weithin mit der des Epiphanius, der erstmals offen von 
den  Messalianern handelt und unter diesen ebenfalls ganz 
unterschiedliche Gruppen ausmacht, auch solche, deren Exzentrik 
Epiphanius mit den Besonderheiten eines syrischen Mónchtums erklàrt, 
ohne ihnen die Ernsthaftigkeit ihres Christentums rundweg ab- 
zusprechen.?$ Jedoch anders als Epiphanius will Gregor nicht mit dem 
Blick von aufeen urteilen, sondern er will aufgrund persónlicher 
Begegnungen mit jenen gefáhrlichen Asketen (vgl. 338,24) dem eigenen 
Kreis Schutz und Hilfe anbieten. Beide, Epiphanius wie Gregor, aber 
auch die spáteren Urkunden zwingen uns zu dem SchluDB, daf) der 
Messalianismus im 4. Jahrhundert eine Asketenbewegung gewesen ist, 
die sich einer festen Definition, gar einer theologisch-dogmatischen 
Festlegung entzieht. Vorlàufer mógen unter den auf der Synode von 
Gangra verurteilten Asketen zu finden sein und im Kreis um Eustathius 
von Sebaste. Die These Jean Gribomonts ist daher zu unterstützen, daf) 
zwischen dem eustathianischen und dem messalianischen Mónchtum 
fliebende Übergánge sind." So wie Basilius das eustathianische 
Mónchtum zu reformieren bemüht war, so Gregor von Nyssa das 
messalianische Mónchtum. 

Und auch die anfángliche Freundschaft des Basilius mit Eustathius 
von Sebaste scheint sich nun in der intimen Beziehung des Gregor von 
Nyssa zu dem Messalianerführer Symeon von Mesopotamien zu 
wiederholen, den wir, weil bald seine Schriften unter dem Namen des 
Makarios von Àgypten verbreitet wurden, Makarios-Symeon zu nennen 
pflegen. Nun steht MMakarios-Symeon wirklich inmitten der 
messalianischen Bewegung, doch ist auch bei ihm ein reformerisches 
Bemühen unverkennbar. Auch Makarios-Symeon warnt immer wieder 
vor dem Hochmut eines egozentrischen Vollkommenheitsstrebens, auch 
er kennt die Warnung vor Faulheit und asozialem Verhalten. Ist er 
darum selbst kein Messalianer gewesen??! Die Frage wird sich m.E. 
erübrigen|, wenn nur die Mhochgestimmte . Herzensmystik, der 
Geistessensualismus und die Überordnung des Gebets und der 
geistlichen Erfahrung über eine christliche Tugendlehre bei diesem 
Mann genügend beachtet werden. Schliefülich wurden spáter ja auch 
einzelne theologische Sátze dieses Makarios-Symeon tatsáchlich als 
echte Aufferungen des Messalianismus verurteilt.? Dessen ungeachtet 
ist kein geringerer als Gregor von Nyssa mit dem Messalianer 
Makarios-Symeon und dessen Kreis in ein freundschaftliches, geistliches 
Gesprách getreten. Dafür ist ein beredtes Zeugnis Gregors Traktat De 
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instituto christiano und Gregors auf dem Konzil zu Konstantinopel 381 
gehaltene Rede auf Gregor von Nazianz (meist zitiert: /n suam ordina- 
tionem)? In beiden Texten hat Gregor dem Kreis um Makarios- 
Symeon ausdrücklich die Orthodoxie im Sinne der kappadozischen 
Theologie und der Lehrentscheidungen des Konzils von Konstantinopel 
attestiert. Nun aber begegnen wir in Gregors De virginitate einem 
weiteren Text, der aufgrund einer Reihe von Parallelen motivischer Art 
und auch aufgrund einiger philologisch  nachweisbarer enger 
Berührungen diese intime Beziehung vor Augen führen kann. Auch 
Gregor von Nyssa begegnet der messalianischen Krise und sucht sie nun 
seinerseits mit seinen theologischen und rhetorischen Gaben zu 
bewáltigen. Dieses Resultat, das sich uns schon aufgrund einer Analyse 
der áàufferen Anhaltspunkte für die historische Zuordnung von De 
virginitate nahelegte, sei nun im folgenden durch den Nachweis einer 
inneren Náhe derselben Schrift zur mystischen Theologie des 
Makarios-Symeon vertieft. 


2. Die Übernahme und Umformung messalianischer Motive 


Zunáchst seien zwei sehr auffállige Parallelen notiert, die auf eine 
direkte Bezugnahme schlieBen lassen (2 a). Danach nenne ich einige 
allgemeinere Motive mystischer Theologie in De virginitate, die fast 
ebenso im Werk des Makarios-Symeon vorkommen (- b), und 
schlieflich (- c) gebe ich eine Liste jener Begriffe und Motive, die sich 
sehr eng nur mit einem einzigen Text, mit dem Groflen Brief des 
Makarios-Symeon berühren.?! 


a) Schon 1969 hatte Henry Chadwick??? beilàufig bemerkt, daf) die im 
12. Kapitel (300-302) gegebene Auslegung des QGleichnisses vom 
Verlorenen Groschen (£L. 15,8-10) jener Auslegung sehr nahe kommt, 
die Makarios-Symeon in der elften seiner berühmten 50 geistlichen 
Homilien demselben Gleichnis entnahm (II 11,4 — I 53,1,8). Gregors 
Auslegung steht im Anschluf seiner o.g. Theodizee, womit er die 
radikal-messalianische Theorie von einer eigenen Hypostase des Bósen 
zu korrigieren sucht: Die Móglichkeit zur Angleichung an Gott ist dem 
Menschengeschlecht von Anfang an naturhaft eingestiftet worden; das 
ist mit dem Wort gemeint: »Das Reich Gottes ist in Euch« (Lk. 17,21). 
Das Gleichnis von den Drachmen schildert nun die Wiederfindung des 
ursprünglichen Zustandes der Seele. Die Drachmen sind Tugenden; sie 
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alle nützen nichts, solange nicht die eine verlorene Drachme, die das 
Bild des Kónigs ist, in der Seele wiedergefunden wird. Sobald das 
»Grof)e Bild des Kónigs« (301,8 und 17) unter allem Schmutz der Seele 
mit Hilfe des Leuchters der Vernunft (Aóyoec) wiederaufgedeckt ist, 
werden sich alle seelischen Kráfte als die guten Nachbarn und Freun- 
dinnen, wie sie im Gleichnis heifen, mit Freuden an der Schau des 
Guten und Schónen beteiligen. Seelische Kráfte nennt Gregor die 
bekannten Seelenteile aus der platonischen Psychologie, neben dem 
logischen Denken sogar auch die niedrigeren Affekte wie Begehren, 
Zorn und Trauer. 

Der Sinn des Gleichnisses ist also die Wiederherstellung des góttlichen 
Bildes in uns. In diesem reinen Urbild wird das noch unschuldige Leben 
des ersten Menschen im Paradiese erkannt. Soweit Gregor. 

Bei Makarios-Symeon begegnet eine fast identische Deutung des 
Gleichnisses als eine Wiederfindung des eigentlichen Werts der 
Einzelseele im Bilde einer ursprünglichen, naturhaften Kónigsherr- 
schaft, jedoch mit einigen bezeichnenden Abweichungen: Makarios- 
Symeon betont, daf) die Seele nicht von sich aus ihre Gedanken finden 
und ordnen kann; erst wenn sie den góttlichen Leuchter, womit er die 
Sonne des Heiligen Geistes im Herzen meint (11,3), ergriffen hat und 
mit ihm in sich selbst hineinleuchtet, erkennt die Seele, wie ihre 
Gedanken unter Schmutz vergraben sind. Da geht der Seele eine Sonne 
auf und sie beginnt, die Gedanken zurückzurufen, bis sie ihr ureigenes 
»Bild«, das sie durch die Sünde verloren hatte, wiederfindet. Im 
folgenden (II 11,5-6 — 1I 53,2,1-4) verdeutlicht Makarios-Symeon den 
Gedanken: Die ursprüngliche Kónigsherrschaft Adams wird erneuert, 
wenn Christus den Heiligen Geist ins menschliche Herz gieBt. Dann hórt 
die Anbetung der Dámonen auf. Der Schópfer selbst »erneuert und 
gestaltet das himmlische Bild und schafft eine neue Seele, damit Adam 
wieder Kónig über den Tod und über die Geschópfe werde«. Soweit 
Makarios-Symeon. 

Mógen Unterschiede nicht zu übersehen sein: Gregor hebt geradezu 
aufklárerisch ab auf die Bedeutung der Tugenden und auf die Vernunft, 
die bei der Suche nach dem seelischen Urbild — wir würden heute wohl 
von der Suche nach seelischer Identitát sprechen — der Leuchter sein 
muf). Bei dem echten Messalianer ist der Leuchter der Heilige Geist, 
ohne den das kónigliche Urbild nicht gefunden werden kann; die Freude 
der Nachbarn im Gleichnis bleibt unausgelegt. Dennoch stimmt die 
Auslegung bei beiden Autoren im wesentlichen überein, weil beide £k. 
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15,8-10 als einen rein innerseelischen Akt der Selbstfindung in der 
Aufdeckung der ursprünglichen Kónigsherrschaft des Menschen inter- 
pretieren. Nun macht allerdings die makarianische Auslegung einen 
ganz origenistischen Eindruck. Wie eine direkte Vorlage klingt, was 
Origenes in seiner 73. Hormnilie zur Genesis sagt (13,4, PG 12,234): »Und 
wenn du den Leuchter anzündest und dir die Erleuchtung durch den 
Heiligen Geist verschaffst und in seinem Lichte das Licht siehst, dann 
wirst du in dir die Drachme finden. Denn in dir liegt das Bild des himm- 
lischen Kónigs. Als nàmlich Gott am Anfang den Menschen schuf, 
machte er ihn zu seinem Bild und Gleichnis, und dieses Bild hat er ihm 
nicht áàuferlich gegeben, sondern er hat es inwendig in ihn gelegt.« Aus 
dem Leuchter des Heiligen Geistes bei Origenes und Makarios-Symeon 
ist also bei Gregor der Leuchter der Vernunft geworden (301,5)! Gregor 
hat damit die Macht des Geistes aufer acht gelassen. Das kónnte sich 
direkt gegen Makarios-Symeon richten; denn dieser hatte ja 
ausdrücklich erklárt, daf) der Mensch »nicht von sich selbst aus« sein 
Urbild finden werde, sondern dazu den »góttlichen Leuchter« des 
Heiligen Geistes benótige. 

Eine enge Berührung zwischen Gregor und Makarios-Symeon ergibt 
sich aber aus der im Unterschiede zur Auslegung des Origenes viel 
ausführlicheren Darstellung des innerseelischen Vorgangs bei beiden. 
Auch zwei Einzelheiten am Rande sind auffállig:; entgegen dem 
Evangelisten Lukas wird die Frau des Gleichnisses als eine »Witwe« 
vorgestellt (301,4: xmpeóouca dux], und die verlorene Drachme ist unter 
dem »Mist« der Seele zu suchen — hier wie dort. Eine ebenso 
eigentümliche Evangelienüberlieferung — Witwenschaft der Seele und 
Drachme unter dem Mist — kennt in der von Michel Aubineau (S. 
412 f.) notierten Váterauslegung zu Lk. 15,8-10 nur Methodius von 
Olympos (Conv. 9,4). Jedoch fehlen bei diesem alle anderen 
Ausgestaltungen des QGleichnisses. Schlieflich spricht für eine 
Abhàángigkeit Gregors von Makarios-Symeon an dieser Stelle die auf- 
fallende Gegebenheit, dal) Gregor dem Gleichnis in anderen Texten 
einen ganz anderen Sinn gegeben hat (De or. dom. 5, PG 44,1181; 7n 
Cant. 12, GNO VI, 364,13). 

Die Vorstellung von der Kónigsherrschaft als dem eigentlichen Wert 
der menschlichen Einzelseele begegnet auch an einer merkwürdigen 
Stelle des 20. Kapitels, das insgesamt inhaltlich verwandt ist mit der 
Mystik des Makarios-Symeon, worauf wir unten noch mehr hinweisen 
werden. Gregor sagt hier, daf) ein Christ, der statt der leiblichen Ehe 
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eine Gemeinschaft mit dem Heiligen Geiste, sozusagen eine »geistliche 
Ehe«, anstrebt, nicht mehr auf áufere Herkunft Wert legen wird, 
sondern auf jene vornehme Haltung, die man allein durch sittlichen 
Einsatz »in Mühe und Eifer« erwerben kann. Dieser Haltung »rühmen 
sich einzig die Sóhne des Lichtes, die Kinder Gottes, die Adligen, die aus 
dem Osten stammen« (327,7-9). Nun kónnte die Topik dieser Begriffe 
davor warnen, dahinter eine Anspielung auf lebende Weggenossen 
Gregors zu vermuten: »Sóhne des Lichtes« heifen die echten Christen 
nach einer Verheifiung Jesu im Johannesevangelium (12,36), und auch 
Paulus redet die Gemeinde von Thessalonich mit diesem Titel an (7 
Thess. 5,5). Ein »Adliger, der aus dem Osten stammt«, heift der 
begnadete Hiob (1,3), und Gregor selbst bezieht die Metapher in seiner 
Grabrede auf Meletius von Antiochien, und auch in seiner Rede auf 
Basilius bezeichnet er die Gottesverwandtschaft als des Basilius 
eigentlichen »Adel«.?? Es würde zu weit gehen, den im theodosianischen 
Zeitalter offensichtlich beliebten Gedanken vom inneren Adel des 
Christen überall nachzuweisen; es sei an des Chrysostomus Reden über 
den Geistesadel und den sittlichen Adel besonders erinnert.?* Auffàállig 
ist nun aber an diesen Begriffen, daf) sie in dieser dichten Zusam- 
menstellung auch so wirken kónnen, als ob sie gerade den 
makarianischen Kreis meinten: Der johanneische Titel »Sóhne des 
Lichtes« ist geradezu eine Selbstbezeichnung des makarianischen 
Kreises, wie erst recht der Titel »Kinder Gottes«,?$ und Makarios- 
Symeon wie auch viele seiner Anhánger kommen tatsáchlich aus dem 
Osten; mesopotamische Asketen von dorther preist Gregor in seiner 
Rede auf dem Konzil von 381?! — das Motiv »ex oriente lux« kann man 
durchaus als Richtungsangabe interpretieren —, und schliefldich findet 
sich die Vorstellung vom Seelenadel des wahren Christen bei Makarios- 
Symeon ganz breit gestreut; immer wieder erinnert er daran, daf) 
christliche Existenz die Wiederherstellung des ursprünglichen, durch 
Adams Fall zerstórten Adels in einer reinen Seele bedeutet: 
&roxactaoTüjva. elg t". xpotépav tfj; &oyxaíag xaÜapórrrog süYyéverav. Die 
pádagogische Aufgabe des Klostervorstehers besteht deshalb auch 
darin, die ihm anvertrauten Asketen wie kónigliche Prinzen auf die 
zukünftige Herrschaft vorzubereiten.?? 


b) Unter den a//gemeineren Motiven mystischer Theologie in De 
virginitate, die auffallende Parallelen im Werk des Makarios-Symeon 
haben und die Gregor móglicherweise also gerade in pastoral- 
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theologischer Auseinandersetzung mit Messalianern formulierte, seien 
folgende genannt: Im 3. Kapitel kritisiert Gregor in einer geradezu an- 
tibürgerlichen revolutionáren Manier die Institution der Ehe. Die spáter 
im 7. Kapitel ausgeführte Verteidigung der Ehe kann die hier fallenden 
Bemerkungen über das leichte und schónere Leben der Einzelgánger 
(für die heute das Wort »single« paDt) kaum noch zurücknehmen. 
Dabei muf) sich Gregor zu Eingang des Kapitels peinlicherweise selbst 
als einen verheirateten Ehemann vorstellen, der wie ein Koch, der die 
herrlichen Speisen zum Genusse anderer zubereitet, nun einen Lobpreis 
der Jungfráulichkeit zum Genusse anderer, nicht seiner selbst anstim- 
men muf). Gregor steht damit in der verbreiteten Tradition der antiken 
Ehekritik. Er aktualisiert nun aber diesen seit Aristoteles bekannten und 
der stoischen Diatribe durchaus geláufigen Topos der molestiae nup- 
tiarum.?? Wenn er beispielsweise unterstellt, daf) sich ein Bráutigam bei 
Betrachtung der Schónheit seiner Braut doch unausweichlich den 
künftigen Kadaver und die Knochen seiner Geliebten ausmalen müsse 
(259,23-27), so ist das bei aller Entlehnung an antike, sophistische 
Ehekritik eine unglaubliche Zumutung für normale Leser. So darf ein 
verheirateter Christ, der noch dazu wie Gregor von intensiver Hoffnung 
auf ein wahres Leben in der zukünftigen Welt erfüllt ist, nicht reden. So 
kann überhaupt kein Mensch reden, nicht einmal, wer todunglücklich 
verheiratet war oder noch ist — und Gregors Frau war zur Zeit der Ab- 
fassung von De virginitate wahrscheinlich noch am Leben. So darf und 
kann aber zur Not ein Seelsorger schreiben, der um das Verstándnis 
einer Gruppe bemüht ist, die dem Thema der leiblichen Ehe überhaupt 
nichts abgewinnen kann. Bekanntlich konnte Gregor, wenn es um die 
Gewinnung anderer für seine Überzeugung ging, rhetorische An- 
passungen und Verfremdungen meisterhaft stilisieren. Ja, er war ein 
Meister der missionarischen Akkomodation! Nach den àuf)»eren 
Urkunden und nach Gregors eigenen Worten in Kapitel 23 (338,5-8) 
wurde die Ehe eben gerade von radikalen Messalianern abgelehnt. 
Makarios-Symeon hat sich zwar so deutlich nirgends geáuf)ert, aber 
seine mystische Theologie ist doch ganz und gar auf eine Gemeinschaft 
mit dem Heiligen Geist ausgerichtet, so daf) die leibliche Gemeinschaft 
der Ehe nirgends in seinen Schriften als ein eigenes Thema positiv 
erórtert wird. 

Auch die Tatsache, daf) Gregor gegen seine Gewohnheit allein 
biblische Gestalten für Heilige hált und dabei die prophetischen und 
charismatischen Gaben dieser Heiligen unterstreicht (Proómium, 
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Kapitel 6 und 19), pat auffallend zum Traditionsverstándnis des 
Makarios-Symeon; denn auch der Messalianertheologe erinnert 
nirgends an Vorbilder aus der kirchengeschichtlichen Tradition. Die 
Heilige Schrift genügt ihm bei der theologischen Urteilsbildung. 
Natürlich weil auch Makarios-Symeon um eine Kirche von Heiligen in 
der Zeit nach dem Neuen Testament, aber diese bis in die Gegenwart 
ragende Kirche der Heiligen bleibt merkwürdig anonym.^? 

Die in der Bergpredigt verheifene Gotteschau für diejenigen, die 
reinen Herzens sind (Mt. 5,8), ist wie für Gregor (278,10; 343,10-19) so 
auch für Makarios-Symeon von zentraler Bedeutung.*! 

Ein Ziel asketischer Bemühung ist die seelische Apathie (Kapitel 5). 
Mag dieses Ziel auch aus origenistischer Tradition herrühren, wir kón- 
nen nicht umhin, ebenso bei dem Messalianertheologen das so 
origenistische Ideal der Apathie formuliert zu finden, wofür hier nur 
auf seinen Groflen Brief hingewiesen sei." Im Unterschied zu 
Makarios-Symeon kann Gregor jedoch auch einmal betonen, daf) für 
Leben und Gesundheit der Seele ein asketischer Extremismus nicht 
zutráglich ist und sich darum ein »mittleres MaD an Leidenschafts- 
losigkeit« empfiehlt (Kapitel 17; 314,11-315,120; bes. 315,3). Kónnte 
das an die Adresse von radikalen Messalianern gesagt sein? 

Die geforderte liebevolle Vereinigung mit Christus zu einem Geist 
kann bestátigt werden aus dem paulinischen Grundwort für jedwede 
Brautmystik: »Wer dem Herrn anhángt, ist ein Geist mit ihm« (1 Kor. 
6,17). Das kónnte ebenfalls an Origenes erinnern und dient doch wie bei 
Gregor hier in De virginitate (Kapitel 15; 310,9-17 und Kapitel 20; 
326,25-327,3) so bei Makarios-Symeon immer wieder und besonders in 
seinem Grofien Brief zur Begründung einer christlichen Brautmystik. Im 
Gesamtwerk des Nysseners spielt die Paulus-Stelle allerdings kaum eine 
so grofje Rolle wie im makarianischen Corpus, wo immer wieder in 1 
Kor. 6,17 die biblische Fundierung für den zentralen messalianischen 
Lehrsatz von der Einswerdung im Heiligen Geiste gesehen wird.*? Im- 
merhin ist auch Gregors Grundgedanke im 20. Kapitel diese 
pneumatische Ehe im Sinne von / Kor. 6,17; und auch das dort 
ausführlich erórterte doppelte Eheverstándnis, wonach die Geistesehe 
der irdischen Ehe eindeutig überlegen ist und die Tugend der 
Jungfráulichkeit geradezu synergistisch das Ziel der pneumatischen Ehe 
zu erreichen hilft, ist auch ein Grundgedanke des Makarios-Symeon. 
Das erinnert deutlich an den im Grofien Brief so offen ausgesprochenen 
Synergismus, den Gregor dann in De instituto leicht korrigiert hat.^^ 
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Auch JQGregors Hinweis am Ende desselben 20.  Kapitels 
(327,18-328,12) auf die Notwendigkeit eines Hochzeitskleides in der 
Geistehe mit Christus nach Mt. 22,12 und Gregors Mahnung, daf) sich 
Maànner und Frauen in gleicher Weise um eine solche pneumatische Ehe 
bemühen sollen, weil nach den Worten des Apostels (Gal. 3,28) »nicht 
mehr Mann oder Frau gilt«, sondern Christus alles in allem ist, findet 
mehrere Parallelen bei Makarios-Symeon, nur mit dem Unterschied, 
daf) dieser unter dem hochzeitlichen Kleid immer wieder den Geist selbst 
und nicht die »wahre Weisheit« versteht. Gregors Brautmystik ist also 
nüchterner und rationaler (327,21). Auch das seit der montanistischen 
Krise im 2. Jahrhundert umstrittene Pauluswort (Gal. 3,28) von der 
Aufhebung der Sexualitát in Christus steht bei Gregor im Dienste 
einer vernünftigen, geradezu antimessalianischen Lobpreisung der 
»Weisheit«, wogegen Makarios-Symeon das Pauluswort ungeschützt 
konkret auslegt: Die mit dem góttlichen Geist bekleideten Christen seien 
Kinder des Lichtes; sie werden verwandelt zu »Christussen und Gót- 
tern«, ohne Scham gebe der Bruder der Schwester den Friedensgruf.*$ 
Aber sogar zu dieser gewagten mystischen Ineinssetzung der Christen 
mit Christus scheint sich Gregor am Ende seines Traktates dann doch 
noch aufzuschwingen. Am Ende des 23. Kapitel preist er den Herzen- 
sreinen, der gewürdigt ist, Gott zu schauen, der sich selbst Gott als 
Opfergabe darbietet, der selbst gesalbt zum Priester das wahre Priester- 
tum darstellt, der sich dem grofen hohen Priester beigesellt und 
schlieflich der »Priester bleibt in alle Ewigkeit« (342,4-343,19). Es làáfàt 
sich denken, daf) die Übertragung des einzigartigen Priestertums »nach 
der Weise Melchisedeks« im Hebráerbrief (Hebr. 7) hier auf jeden 
ehrlichen und bemühten christlichen Laien (343,1) auch im 4. Jh. 
anstófig wirken mufte. Gregor offenbart gerade zum Schluf) von 
De virginitate eine starke Náhe zum Messalianismus, wenn wir 
beachten, daf) sich Makarios-Symeon durchaus áhnlich áufern konnte: 
die vom Geist erfüllte Seele werde vom wahren hohen Priester Christus 
als ein lebendiges Opfer in die Erbschaft ewiger Güter eingesetzt (III 
7,2,1), und wenn wir den schon von Epiphanius erhobenen Vorwurf der 
MifDachtung der kirchlichen Hierarchie berücksichtigen: ein Messalianer 
wage es, sich selbst als Propheten, als Christus, als Patriarchen oder als 
Engel zu bezeichnen.^ 

Auch die im 10. Kapitel geschilderie ekstatische Vision des in- 
telligiblen und wahren Lichtes durch Kraft des Heiligen Geistes 
(289,9-290,5) macht einen fast messalianischen Eindruck; wie 
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überhaupt der mehrmalige Hinweis auf die 8óvauig x00 xveUpuatog für 
Gregor die entscheidende Hilfe auf dem Wege zu menschlicher 
Vollkommenheit benennt (auch Kapitel 6; 278,16; Kapitel 11; 294,16; 
295,9; Kapitel 20;. 327,12). Es gibt zahllose Belege für diesen 
makarianischen Zentralbegriff! Wenn Gregor von David schwármt, 
»der durch die Kraft des Geistes in seinem Gemüt emporgehoben wurde 
(ódoeig «^v 8u&vowxv 290,3) und gewissermaflen aus sich selbst heraustrat 
und so in jener seligen Ekstase die unglaubliche und unbegreifliche 
Schónheit schaute«, dann hat sich Gregor selbst nicht gar soweit von 
jener Begeisterung entfernt, vor der er im 23. Kapitel seinen eigenen 
Kreis angesichts messalianischer Gefahr bewahren will: erfüllt vom 
richtigen Verlangen nach Vollkommenheit, móge der Asket doch nicht 
sein Herz betrügen und all das für gut halten, wohin ihn sein Gemüt 
(8i&vota) treibt (337,6-8). 

Im 11. Kapitel beschreibt Gregor dann die Himmelfahrt der Seele 
»durch Kraft des Geistes«, bis der menschliche Verstand (voüc) wie eine 
Sternschnuppe im Kosmos zu einer Lichtgestalt wird: »Wenn er rein 
geworden durch die Kraft des Geistes eine Lichtgestalt angenommen hat 
und sich vermischt hat mit der wahren und erhabenen Reinheit, dann 
leuchtet der Verstand selbst in jener Klarheit, wird voller Strahlen und 
Licht nach der Verheifung des Herrn, nach welcher die Gerechten 
leuchten werden wie die Sonne«. Hier fügt Gregor einen zusátzlichen 
Vergleich mit der Sonne ein: Auch ein geputzter Spiegel fángt den Strahl 
der Sonne auf und bewirkt von sich aus einen anderen Strahl, 
vorausgesetzt, daf) die Spiegelfláche rein bleibt. »Sei es, daf) wir so nach 
oben gelangen móchten und die irdische Finsternis hinter uns lassend 
dort zu Lichtgestalten werden, da wir uns dem wahren Lichte Christi 
genáhert haben, sei es, daf) das wahre Licht, welches in der Finsternis 
leuchtet (Joh. 1,5), auch zu uns herabkommt und wir so zu Licht 
werden«  (295,8-24). Der JQGefahr einer anthropomorphitischen 
Lichtmystik, vor der Origenes in seiner Auslegung von Jo. 1,5 gewarnt 
hatte (De principiis I 1,1), hat Gregor mit solchen Sátzen kaum 
widerstanden, auch nicht Makarios-Symeon, für dessen Lichtmystik 
Joh. 1,5 das dictum probans schlechthin war und dem die im Gebet er- 
fahrbare Lichtverklárung des Beters so gewif war, wie sie den Jüngern 
auf dem Berge der Verklárung (Mk. 9,2-8 par.) wirklich zuteil wurde. 
Auch jenes Sonnengleichnis kennt Makarios-Symeon bei der Auslegung 
von Joh. 1,5, doch bezeichnenderweise ohne den Vorbehalt Gregors: 
Für den Messalianer leidet der Heilige Geist, der in der Seele auf das 
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Bóse trifft, ebensowenig Schaden wie die Sonne durch den von ihr 
beschienenen Schmutz.*? 

Gregors Verehrung gegenüber den »Sóhnen des Lichtes, den Kindern 
Gottes, den Adligen, die aus dem Osten kommen« (327,7-9), ist 
wahrscheinlich Ausdruck eines tiefen Verstehens der Mystik des 
Makarios-Symeon. Die hohe Wertschátzung der Lichtlehre gerade 
dieser beiden Kirchenváter in spátbyzantinischer Zeit auf dem Athos im 
Zeitalter des Hesychasmus^ und noch in der palamitischen Theologie 
der Ostkirche in der Gegenwart ist begreiflich.5? 


c) Für die Erforschung der Geschichte des Messalianismus ist es wichtig 
zu wissen, ob sich Gregors Schrift De virginitate mit seinem Traktat De 
instituto berührt und dadurch mittelbar mit dem Groflen Brief des 
Makarios-Symeon. Denn in De instituto hatte Gregor die Epistola 
magna zur Vorlage genommen, hatte den messalianischen Text Wort 
für Wort umgeschrieben und so eine vom Messalianismus gereinigte und 
gelàuterte Anleitung über die wahre christliche Askese zu Papier 
gebracht.?' Nachdem anhand so vieler Merkmale sehr wahrscheinlich 
geworden ist, daf) sich Gregor auch in JDe virginitate mit 
messalianischen Strómungen seelsorgerlich und kritisch auseinander- 
setzt, kónnte eine literarische Verwandtschaft von De virginitate mit De 
instituto und mit der dahinterstehenden messalianischen Epistola 
magna die Richtigkeit unserer Methode im nachhinein rechtfertigen. 
Denn unsere überwiegend an der mystischen Theologie von De 
virginitate ausgerichteten Beobachtungen (- a-b) liefen sich dann 
durch eine formale Beobachtung bestátigen. 

Man kann wirklich davon ausgehen, daf) De virginitate und De in- 
stituto in dieselbe geistige Atmospháre gehóren. Für eine sogar 
literarische Beziehung zwischen den beiden asketischen Programm- 
schriften zeugen vor allem die von Werner Jaeger gesammelten über 30 
Zentralbegriffe und Wortverbindungen, die hier wie dort vorkommen. 
Sie müssen hier nicht wiederholt werden, sie sprechen für sich.?? Nur 
zwei weitere, von Jaeger nicht notierte Übereinstimmungen seien 
nachgetragen: 1. Im 12. Kapitel sagt Gregor von den radikalen Asketen, 
die, verblendet durch eine Dámonenlehre, die Institution der Ehe 
ablehnen, daf) sie die Wegweisung des Heiligen Geistes verlassen hátten: 
xara Avrtóvtec civ óOnv(av vob xveouatoc (282,15); auch in De instituto heifit 
der Geist eine »Wegweisung«, die in der Seele den Eros zum Guten ent- 
flammt. Übrigens hat Gregor hier wie dort einen Begriff aufgenommen, 
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der eben gerade die  Pneumatologie des  Makarios-Symeon 
kennzeichnet.?? 2. Im 23. Kapitel, wo Gregor einer gefáhrdeten jungen 
Asketengeneration seinen Bruder Basilius als Vorbild vor Augen hált, 
nennt er die Besonnenheit (c«cgpocóvq) eine Kardinaltugend aller 
christlichen Heiligen: »Auf diesem Bau haben sie wie auf einem Flof) die 
bewegte Zeit der Jugend durchlaufen und sind in den Hafen des Willens 
Gottes eingefahren« (340,14-18). In De instituto (67,4-7) verlangt 
Gregor von den Asketen, daf) sie sich an einen Klostervorsteher halten 
sollen, »der die volle Gemeinschaft der Bruderschaft wie ein guter 
Steuermann eintráchtig in den Hafen des Willens Gottes lenkt«. Hier 
wie dort nennt Gregor nicht nur das bekannte psychologische Motiv von 
Seefahrt, Steuermann und Hafen, sondern er spricht genauer vom 
»Hafen des Willens Gottes«, in den nur ein erfahrener Seelsorger lenken 
kann.?* 

Hatte Gregor vielleicht sogar auch Kenntnis vom messalianischen 
Grofen Brief, als er De virginitate schrieb, weil ja De instituto diese 
Kenntnis eindeutig voraussetzt? Nur einige Beobachtungen seien 
notiert, die auch diese Frage nicht als abwegig erscheinen lassen kónnen: 
Den zum Schluf) skizzierten asketischen Vollkommenheitsfanatikern, 
vermutlich radikalen Messalianern, macht Gregor zum Vorwurf, daf) sie 
den ehrwürdigen Namen »Bruderschaft« (&6sAgócnc) in Verruf bringen 
(338,6). Nun, dies ist ein fester Titel des Kreises um Makarios-Symeon, 
auch in der Epistola magna. Wie bewuf)t Gregor den Mif)brauch dieses 
Titels kritisiert, zeigt De instituto, wo Gregor die Bezeichnung der 
messalianischen Asketen als à56eAoórnc; aus der Vorlage fast nirgends 
übernommen hat, mit einer eben genannten Ausnahme: die 
»Bruderschaft« soll darauf bauen, daf) sie nur ein Klostervorsteher in 
den Hafen des Willens Gottes lenken kann. — Im selben Zusam- 
menhang hatte Gregor bekanntlich die Faulheit und Arbeitsscheue der 
Radikalen kritisiert, womit er mit dem Reformwerk seines Bruders 
Basilius übereinstimmt, der in seinen Regeln die kórperliche Arbeit 
ausführlich beschrieben hatte (Reg. fus. 37-42; Reg. br. 141-156). Hier 
nun scheint sich Gregor einen Zitierfehler erlaubt zu haben, der sich 
móglicherweise aus seiner Fixiertheit auf die Epistola magna erkláren 
liebe (337,8-14: Da seien die von der Sophia sogenannten 
Arbeitsscheuen; deren Weg sei wie eine Dornenhecke. Gregor zitiert 
damit Prov. 15,19. Gregor erinnert im Anschluf daran an die 
apostolischen Aufforderungen zur Arbeit, womit er die Paránese der 
Thessalonicherbriefe meint (1 7Aess. 4,11; bes. 2 Thess. 3,10-12). Auch 
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Makarios-Symeon, der sich durchaus ebenso gegen einen überstiegenen 
messalianischen Enthusiasmus zur Wehr setzen kann, warnt am Schluf) 
seines Grofien Briefes vor der Abwertung der Arbeit gegenüber der 
spirituellen Erfahrung. Auch er erinnert u.a. an die apostolische 
Mahnung (2 Thess. 3,10), auch er zitiert zur weiteren Begründung ein 
Wort aus der Sophia. Jedoch Makarios-Symeon zitiert wirklich aus der 
Sophia. Bei ihm handelt es sich um das bekannte Sprichwort »Müflig- 
gang ist aller Laster Anfang«, wie es schon im Buch Jes.Sir. 33,29 
bezeugt ist. Warum hat nicht auch Gregor dieses so passende Wort 
zitiert? Gregor zitiert stattdessen ein Wort aus den Proverbien, obwohl 
er angibt, ein Zitat aus der Sophia zu bringen. Unter Sophia kann ein 
Kirchenvater im 4. Jahrhundert aber wohl kaum das 15. Kapitel der 
Sprüche Salomonis verstehen. Dazu paf aber eindeutig Jes. Sir. 33,29. 
Sollte der Zitierfehler Gregors so zustandegekommen sein, daf) er 
ursprünglich das Sirach-Zitat der Epistola magna übernehmen wollte? 

Ferner ist hier noch einmal zu erinnern an einige Übereinstimmungen, 
die sich zwar allgemein im makarianischen Werk finden, wie oben (a-b) 
gezeigt, die aber einen besonders festen Ort in der Epistola magna 
haben: An erster Stelle ist zu nennen die dualistische Eheauffassung, 
wonach leibliche und geistliche Ehe einander ausschlieBen.?" Der im 
Anschluf daran geáuflerte Gedanke, daf) die leibliche Virginitát zum 
Erreichen der inneren und geistlichen Ehe eine Mitwirkung und áuf)ere 
Veranlassung ist (cuvepyóc xai npó£evoc), wird von Gregor als die kühne 
These eines Anderen vorgestellt (325,5-8). Láft sich da nicht gerade an 
Makarios-Symeon und seinen merkwürdigen »Synergismus« in der 
Epistola magna denken?:** — Das Bild vom inneren Adel des Asketen,*? 
die zunáchst geforderte Reinheit des Herzens,*? die vorsichtige Kritik 
am Ideal der Apathie,*! was alles schon genannt wurde, hat alles gerade 
auch im GroJfien Brief eine Entsprechung. Hinzuzufügen ist der Primat 
der Gottesliebe. Gewif) hatte auch Basilius das Doppelgebot der Liebe 
nach dem Mattháusevangelium (Mt. 22,37-40) ganz unter den Primat 
der Gottesliebe gestellt. Diese Auffassung nimmt nun aber auch im 
Grofien Brief einen breiten Raum ein.*?? 

Bemerkenswert ist auch der ausführliche, über Joh. 3,3-6 weit 
hinausgehende Vergleich der Geburt aus dem Geiste mit der Geburt aus 
dem Leibe, hier wie dort.$? Unter den sonstigen Bibelstellen, die in der 
Argumentation sowohl in De virginitate als auch in der Epistola magna 
einen hohen Stellenwert haben, fallen auf 1 Kor. 6,17, der schon 
genannte /ocus classicus für die Geistesehe,5* und Lk. 17,21, das Wort 
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vom Reich Gottes in uns, das Gregor zu seiner so makarianischen 
Auslegung des Gleichnisses vom verlorenen Groschen veranlafit hatte;*? 
schlieülich auch das Paulus-Wort Róm. 12,1-2, das den Christen 
aufruft, seinen Leib Gott zu einem lebendigen Opfer darzubringen. 
Daran anknüpfend entwickelt Gregor zum Schluf)- und Hóhepunkt von 
De virginitate jene grofartige Vorstellung vom ewigen und wahren 
Priestertum des Asketen. Im Grofien Brief steht umgekehrt Rórm. 12,1-2 
am Anfang; das Zitat eróffnet den ersten Hauptteil!$ Makarios- 
Symeon erkennt in dieser Lebenshingabe als Opfer den »guten, 
wohlgefálligen und vollkommenen Willen Gottes« (Róm. 12,2); die 
Erfüllung dieses góttlichen Willens ist für ihn überhaupt das Ziel aller 
Askese. Durch die ganze Epistola magna geht dementsprechend ein 
starker voluntaristischer Zug." Dagegen kann nach Gregor, wie wir 
sahen, nur ein vorbildlicher Mensch, ein Heiliger, als ein Vorgesetzter 
und Steuermann in den Hafen dieses »Willens Gottes« lenken, sonst 
besteht die Gefahr, daf) der sich selbst überlassene Mensch gerade zum 
Gefangenen eines »teuflischen Willens« wird — eine Gefahr, die Gregor 
im 7. Kapitel (282,24) angesichts radikaler Asketen deutlich vor Augen 
steht. 


3. Die Bedeutung von »De virginitate« für die Chronologie des 
Messalianismus 


De virginitate ist eine der wenigen Schriften, aus der eine relativ 
sichere Chronologie auch für andere Schriften gewonnen werden kann: 
Basilius ist noch am Leben. De virginitate ist also am ehesten in den 
letzten Lebensjahren des grofien Bruders, 375-378, entstanden. Nun 
haben wir auf den vorangegangenen Seiten mit verschiedenen 
Argumenten die These zu erhárten versucht, daf) Gregor schon in De 
virginitate vom Werk des Makarios-Symeon beeinflufit gewesen ist. 
Sollten sich keine gewichtigen Gegenargumente herausstellen, hátte die 
These Folgen für die Chronologie des Messalianismus. Denn dann ist 
nicht mehr auszuschlieBen, daf) auch De instituto, dieser nun eindeutig 
vom messalianischen Grofien Brief abhàángige Text, náher an die Ent- 
stehungszeit von De virginitate heranrückt. Sind also auch diese beiden 
Schriften, De instituto und die Vorlage in der Epistola magna ebenfalls 
vor 379 entstanden? Dagegen kónnte eigentlich nur eine einzige Stelle in 
den Texten sprechen: Im Grofien Brief und ihm folgend in De instituto 
wird den Asketen die Orthodoxie ausdrücklich mit Begriffen 
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bescheinigt, die dem nizánischen Glauben, so wie er auf dem Konzil von 
Konstantinopel 381 formuliert worden ist, sehr nahe kommen. Es heifit, 
die angeredeten Asketen hielten unter anderem fest am orthodoxen 
Bekenntnis zu den drei Hypostasen in der einen Gottheit.5* Doch ist ja 
gerade diese bedeutende trinitátstheologische Formel, die bis heute in 
der Ókumene in Ost und West als der wohl treffendste Ausdruck für die 
Orthodoxie der kappadozischen Váter gilt, auf dem Konzil 381 
schwerlich zum ersten Male formuliert worden. Seit der berühmten 
Synode von  JAlexandrien 362 lief die antiarianische und an- 
tipneumatomachische Diskussion darauf hin. Basilius selbst hat diese 
Formel in den siebziger Jahren vorbereitet. So wáren móglicherweise 
die Epistola magna und De instituto zwei auch dogmengeschichtlich in- 
teressante Zeugnisse, weil sie zu den áltesten Belegen záhlten für die 
berühmte Trinitátsformel u(a o0oía * 1pei óroctáotic, die dann 381 als die 
theologische Grundaussage des Konzils von Konstantinopel bekannt- 
gegeben wurde (Theodoret, /.e. V 9,11). Auch De virginitate enthàált ein 
trinitátstheologisches Kapitel, freilich ohne die berühmte Formel: Im 
zweiten Kapitel begründet Gregor vielleicht allzu kunstvoll, wie der 
moderne Leser empfinden wird, die Virginitát aus den Personen der 
góttlichen Trinitát! Gehóren also nicht nur De virginitate, sondern auch 
De instituto und die Epistola magna in die Vorgeschichte des Konzils 
von 381? Paf)t zu einer Begründung des Trinitátsdogmas in einem aus- 
gesprochen asketischen und geistlichen Milieu nicht auch Gregors Kon- 
zilrede von 381, die er auf Gregor von Nazianz hielt: »/n Gregorii or- 
dinationem«, meist zitiert In suam ordinationem? Auch in dieser Rede 
hatte Gregor von Nyssa die Rechtgláubigkeit von solchen mesopo- 
tamischen Asketen gerühmt, die der Geistlehre des Makarios-Symeon 
voll entsprachen.? Und auch Gregor von Nazianz scheint an einer 
freilich dunklen Stelle seines autobiographischen Gedichtes Carmen de 
vita sua an einige sonderbare fromme Gestalten zu erinnern, die das 
trinitátstheologische Kerygma des Konzils mitgetragen hátten. Meint 
auch Gregor von Nazianz damit asketische Gruppen eines prámes- 
salianischen Typs??!' — Wie dem auch sei, es dürfte ein sicheres Ergeb- 
nis unserer Beobachtungen sein, daf) sich Gregor in De instituto und in 
seiner Konzilsrede 7n Gregorii ordinationem und nun auch in De 
virginitate mit der messalianischen Krise konfrontiert sah. Darum kann 
nicht mehr ausgeschlossen werden, daf) diese drei Schriften auch 
chronologisch nahe beieinanderliegen. 
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4. Gregors Normen bei der Reform der messalianischen Mystik 


So sehr sich Gregor von Nyssa dem Kreis um Makarios-Symeon ver- 
bunden wuf)te, so wenig verzichtet er jedoch auf kontroverse Posi- 
tionen, wo der messalianische Enthusiasmus dazu herausforderte. 
Gregor ist wie Epiphanius ein früher Zeuge für die Geschichte der Aus- 
einandersetzung der Reichskirche mit dem Messalianismus. Aber anders 
als Epiphanius ist Gregor kein Zeuge von auflen. Er urteilt in intimer 
Kenntnis auch messalianischer Literatur, er sucht seinen eigenen Kreis 
seelsorgerlich zu informieren, weil offensichtlich | messalianische 
Elemente die eigene kirchliche Welt bedrohen. Nicht zuletzt der 
pastoraltheologischen Arbeit Gregors dürfte es zu verdanken sein, daf) 
die besten Lehrer dieser aus Mesopotamien kommenden syrischen, ja 
auch judenchristlichen Mystik, deren hervorragendster Makarios- 
Symeon war, im werdenden byzantinischen Reich niemals mehr 
vergessen wurden. Trotzdem áuf)ert Gregor theologische Urteile, die 
schlechterdings unvereinbar sind mit allem, was wir über den 
Messalianismus wissen, die auch unvereinbar sind mit der Theologie des 
Makarios-Symeon. Freilich war die Haltung Gregors schon zu seiner 
Zeit der Mifdeutung ausgesetzt. Um 390 mufi)te Gregor erleben, daf) ihn 
sein erzbischóflicher Vorgesetzter Helladios von Caesarea, der 
Nachfolger des Basilius, wie einen Exkommunizierten behandelte. 
Helladios warf Gregor vor, er sei »Urheber des schlimmsten Bósen«. 
Dieser Vorfall láüt sich durchaus mit Gregors Engagement in der 
messalianischen Geschichte erkláren.? Dennoch bedeutete Gregors 
Bemühen, gewissermaf?en den Messalianern ein Messalianer zu werden 
(vgl. 1 Kor. 9,22), keine theologische Selbstaufgabe, vielmehr erwirkte 
sie eine Profilierung der eigenen Theologie. Man kann zwar zweifeln, ob 
Gregor die harte antimessalianische Front der spáteren Synoden jemals 
gutgeheiBen hátte; denn für ihn galt es, zunáchst zu urteilen und nicht 
zu verurteilen. Aber gerade das Urteil Gregors in dieser Geschichte làft 
auch seine tiefen Gegensátze zum Messalianismus erkennen. 

Die in De virginitate nicht nur zwischen den Zeilen stehenden an- 
timessalianischen Positionen seien zum Schluf) kurz genannt. Ganz 
abweisend verhált sich Gregor gegenüber dem auch Makarios-Symeon 
nicht fremden Sensualismus; das theologische Urteil darf sich nicht vom 
Gefühl und von einer noch so vergeistigten Sinnlichkeit hinreif?en 
lassen. Die ziemlich platonische Aisthesis-Lehre Gregors steht im 
Widerspruch zur messalianischen Erfahrungsmystik, die eine geradezu 
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sinnliche Einwohnung des Heiligen Geistes im Herzen des Betenden 
kennt: v x&or rÀnpogopía xai ato0fjoe.. An die Stelle des messalianischen 
Geist-Begriffs tritt bei Gregor immer wieder die rationalere Geistigkeit 
(vooc). Am Ende eines vollkommenen christlichen Lebens steht darum 
auch keine Parusie des Heiligen Geistes, sondern einzig die Schau Got- 
tes. Gregors Mystik ist nicht pneumazentrisch sondern theozentrisch. 
Dementsprechend betont Gregor auch immer wieder die Weisheit und 
die Besonnenheit als die christlichen Grundtugenden. Überhaupt ist 
Gregors Tugendlehre zu beachten, die sogar noch in mystischer Gott- 
schau nicht aufgehoben wird: »Gott ist vollkommene Tugend«. 
Nüchtern und doch klar bejaht Gregor die leibliche Ehe. Er warnt vor 
einer Sucht nach billiger Gnade; denn das Bóse dürfe nicht mit irgend- 
welchen Dámonen entschuldigt werden, vielmehr sei der Mensch selbst 
Schópfer und Urheber seiner Bosheiten. Eine besondere Erórterung 
verdient auch Gregors Mariologie in De virginitate (Kapitel 14 und 19). 
Gregors Lehre über die Jungfrau Maria, die hier ganz wie ein 
asketisches Urbild dargestellt wird, nimmt schon das Dogma von ihrer 
Gottesmutterschaft vorweg. Den Messalianern hat man dagegen spáter 
unter Berufung auf eine Homilie des Makarios-Symeon vorgeworfen, 
daf) sie die Jungfrau Maria veráchtlich machten; tatsáchlich urteilt auch 
Makarios-Symeon über Maria sehr viel zurückhaltender als Gregor.?? 
In der Mariologie steht Gregor von Nyssa also fest an der Seite des 
Hieronymus. Auch dieser Kirchenvater hat in seinem 22. Brief Ad 
Eustochium einen eindrucksvollen Bericht über die Gefahren eines 
radikalen, institutionsfeindlichen und sittlich ungefestigten Mónchtums 
hinterlassen. Der Brief des Hieronymus schildert rómische Verháltnisse 
im Jahre 384. Doch ein genauerer Vergleich mit Hieronymus kónnte 
erhellen, um wieviel vorsichtiger Gregor von Nyssa beobachtet, 
geworben und gewonnen hat. Eine direkte Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Messalianern ist im Brief des Hieronymus auch nicht zu erkennen. Im- 
merhin zeigt dieses Dokument, wie tiefgreifend christliche asketische 
Volksbewegungen gegen Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts allerorten die 
Gesellschaft im Imperium Romanum verándert haben. Genauso ist 
auch Gregors De virginitate nicht nur ein theologisch bedeutsames, 
sondern auch ein sozialgeschichtlich bedeutsames Werk. Es kann uns 
klarmachen, wie die christliche Lehre breiteste "Volksschichten 
angesprochen hat und wie doch das menschliche Vorbild eine seit der 
Nachfolge der ersten Jünger unverzichtbare christliche Grundregel 
bleiben sollte. Zum Schluf) von De virginitate bezeichnet Gregor seinen 
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Bruder Basilius als das zu seiner Zeit lebende christliche Vorbild. Aber 
er wollte damit eben gerade ausdrücken, daf) sich Christen zu allen 
Zeiten an das Leben eines Menschen halten kónnen, »das wahrhaftig 
seelenvoll und tüchtig in den Werken der Tugenden ist, woran man die 
im Geiste Lebenden erkennt: auf diese Lebensregel schau hin« 
(339,8-11)! 


ANMERKUNGEN 


* Eine kürzere Fassung des Schlufiteiles dieses Aufsatzes wurde von mir früher veróf- 
fentlicht: R. Staats, Messalianism and Antimessalianism in Gregory of Nyssa's De 
virginitate, 7e Patristic and Byzantine Review 2, 1983, 27-44. Abkürzungen nach S. 
Schwertner, Internationales Abkürzungsverzeichnis für Theologie und Grenzgebiete. . 

' De virginitate wird zitiert nach der Edition von J. P. Cavarnos in der Gesamtausgabe 
von W. Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni Opera VIII, 1, Leiden 1952, 215-343. Zum Vergleich 
wurde herangezogen die Edition von M. Aubineau in SC 119, Paris 1966, besonders auch 
wegen ihres Kommentars. Die deutsche Übersetzung W. Blums in der Bibliothek der 
Griechischen Literatur (7, Stuttgart 1977) war trotz mancher Máàngel hilfreich. Blums 
Kommentar bleibt freilich weit hinter dem Forschungsstand zurück, nicht nur im Blick auf 
das hier zu erórternde Messalianer-Problem. 

? Terminus ante quem ist also der 1. Januar 379. Darauf hatte ich schon 1964 in meiner 
Góttinger Dissertation aufmerksam gemacht, dann in der Druckfassung, Gregor von 
Nyssa und die Messalianer, PTS 8, Berlin 1968, 104. Unabhángig von mir kam zum selben 
Ergebnis J. Gribomont, Le Panégyrique de la virginité, ceuvre de jeunesse de Grégoire de 
Nysse, RAM 43, 1967, 250, dessen Hinweis auf Basilius, Ep. 58 (PG 32, 408), wichtig ist: 
Auch der Bischof Basilius kann gegenüber Gregor von Nyssa einen gemeinsamen 
leiblichen Onkel als »unseren hochverehrten Bischof« bezeichnen. 

* xawotopuéo (336,23) heift zunáchst wie auch meist: »neue háretische Meinungen ver- 
treten« (vgl. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 693). Blums »vom rechten Pfad abkom- 
men« (140) ist zu blaf). 

^ Dieim Proómium (249,7) angekündigte Kennzeichnung des Basilius durch bestimmte 
Y»píouata wird in Kap. 23 durchgeführt und eingeleitet: ei 9& Cnteig 1& Yvoplauata 
(338,27). 

* Vgl. Th. Baumeister, Die Anfünge der Theologie des Martyriums, Münster 1980, 
257-280. Zur Erfüllung der menschlichen Geschichte durch die Inkarnation Irenáus, Adv. 
haer. 3,18,1. Die Paideia des Clemens veranschaulicht eindrucksvoll die berühmte und in 
der Antike reich überlieferte Legende über den Apostel Johannes und den Ráuberhaupt- 
mann am Schluf) von Quis dives salvetur. Diese Legende steht nach meiner Auffassung 
(ZThK 716, 1979, 22-26) nur scheinbar im Widerspruch zum sozialethischen Kontext. Zum 
Zeitbegriff Gregors: J. Daniélou, L'Etre et le Temps chez Grégoire de Nysse, Leiden 1970; 
T. P. Verghese, Diastema and Diastasis in Gregory of Nyssa, in: H. Dórrie, M. Alten- 
burger, U. Schramm (Hg.), Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie, Leiden 1976, 243-258. 
Zur Paideia Gregors: W. Jaeger, Das frühe Christentum und die griechische Bildung, 
Berlin 1963, 65 ff. 

$ P. Brown, The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity, JRS 61, 1971, 
80-101. Kritisch dazu aus der Sicht der syrischen Literatur H. J. W. Drijvers, Die Legende 
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des heiligen Alexius und der Typus des heiligen Gottesmannes im syrischen Christentum, 
in: M. Schmidt/C. F. Geyer, Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei den óstlichen Vátern und ihren 
Parallelen im Mittelalter, Regensburg 1982, 187-217. 

7^ J. Daniélou, Grégoire de Nysse et le Messalianisme, RSR 48, 1960, 119-134; J. 
Gribomont (Anm. 2); H. Dórries, Die Messalianer im Zeugnis ihrer Bestreiter, Saec. 21, 
1970, 213-227. 

5  a.O. 218. 

* Die übliche Datierung von Side schon in die 80er Jahre pafit nicht zu den messalianer- 
freundlichen Aussagen Gregors. Vgl. R. Staats, Beobachtungen zur Definition und zur 
Chronologie des Messalianismus, JÓB 32, 1982, 235-244. 

? Die meisten Dokumente hat M. Kmosko zusammengestellt in seiner Ausgabe des 
Liber Graduum, Patrologia Syriaca I, 3, 1926, CLXXI ff. Ich vergleiche im folgenden 
besonders mit Epiphanius, Zaereses (—- Panarion) 80; Theodoret, /.e. IV,10 und 
Haer.fab.comp. IV,11; Timotheus Constantinopolitanus, De iis qui ad ecclesiam acce- 
dunt; Joh. Damasc., Haer. 80. 

! Libanius, Pro templis 3; Eunapius, Vitae sophistarum, ed. Boissonade 472. 

1? "Theodoret, A.e. IV,10,5; Timotheus 13; Joh. Damasc. II,1. 

i5 Epiphanius 80,3; Theodoret, Ae. IV,10,5; Timotheus 13. 

!1* fEpiphanius 80,3. 

'5 Epiphanius 80,3; Theodoret, /5.e. IV,10 und Haer.fab.comp. 1IV,11; Timotheus 15; 
Joh. Damasc. besonders in seinem 2. Bericht. 

!$ J. Gribomont, Saint Basile et le monachisme enthousiaste, /renikon 53, 1980, 123-144 
(bes. 128 f.,133). 

"7 Epiphanius 80,3,9-16; Timotheus 16 und 18. 

I5 e. IV,10,13. 

1! Epiphanius 80,3,5 und 9. 

? Joh. Damasc. II,11. 

^ "Theodoret, /.e. IV,10,4; haer.fab. IV,11,4; Timotheus 1 und 10; Joh. Damasc. 1,2. 
7? Dórries (Die Messalianer, 216 f. Anm. 13) meinte, die Gegner in Kap. 7 kónnten keine 
Messalianer gewesen sein, weil ihnen Gregor die Kirchlichkeit abspricht. Dagegen steht, 
daf) Gregor natürlich dieser radikalen Gruppe, an die er spáter in Kap. 23 (338,3) wieder 
erinnert, allein aufgrund der Synodalbeschlüsse von Gangra (nach 340) eine Da- 
seinsberechtigung innerhalb der Kirche nicht gestatten konnte. Das von Gangra verurteilte 
Mónchtum lebt aber sowohl bei radikalen Eustathianern wie bei den Messalianern fort. 
Die Übergánge sind flieBend. Siehe unten Anm. 27. 

? Vgl. Aubineau 418, Anm. 1; J. Daniélou, Les tuniques de peau chez Grégoire de 
Nysse, in: Glaube, Geist, Geschichte. Festschrift Ernst Benz, Leiden 1967, 355-367. 

? Besonders Timotheus 4; Joh. Damasc. I,8. 

^! Joh. Damasc. 1,14: xgó «fj; rapa(&oecc &raDGc ixovwovnxsv ó 'AOàg. fj "Eoo. 

? Vgl. Epiphanius, Aaer. 80,3. 

7  J. Gribomont, Saint Basile et le monachisme enthousiaste (s.o. Anm. 16). Nach 
meinen Beobachtungen hat ein prámessalianisches Milieu sogar das Konstantinopler 
Konzil von 381 beeinflufit: R. Staats, Die Basilianische Verherrlichung des Heiligen 
Geistes auf dem Konzil von Konstantinopel 381, KuD 25, 1979, 232-253. 

^ So jetzt H. Dórries, Die Theologie des Makarius/ Symeon (AAWG.PH 103), Gót- 
tingen 1978. Vergleiche dagegen meine Rezension in ZKG 91, 1980, 398-401. 

?  Dórries selbst hatte in zahlreichen früheren Untersuchungen diesen zuerst von J. 
Villecourt (1920) geführten Nachweis erhártet. 
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?" Staats, Gregor von Nyssa und die Messalianer (PTS 8), Berlin 1968 und mein in Anm. 
27 genannter Aufsatz. 

' Makarios/Symeon zitiere ich wie folgt: Sammlung I — Makarios/ Symeon, Reden und 
Briefe, ed. H. Berthold, 2 Bde, (GCS), Berlin 1973; Sammlung II — Die 50 geistlichen 
Homilien des Makarios, ed. H. Dórries, E. Klostermann, M. Kroeger (PTS 4), Berlin 
1964; Sammlung III —- Neue Homilien des Makarios/ Symeon, ed. H. Berthold (TU 72), 
Berlin 1961; Nachdruck mit franzósischer Übersetzung, Einleitung und Kommentar von 
V. Desprez (SC 275), Paris 1980. Epistola magna wird nicht mehr zitiert nach der 
vorlàufigen Ausgabe von W. Jaeger (in: Two rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian 
Literature, Leiden 1954, 233-301), sondern nach meiner Edition, Góttingen 1984 (— 
AAWAG.PH 134). Ich habe die Epistola magna nach Kapiteln und Paragraphen gegliedert, 
was hier berücksichtigt ist. 

*? .JEH 20, 1969, 319. 

? ]n Meletium, GNO IX, p. 445,18; In laudem fratris Bas., PG 46, 816B. Vgl. De S. 
Theodoro Martyre, PG 46, 740D. 

^ Joh. Chrys., Matth. 19,4; 44,2; 58,4. 

5 Besonders in Epistola magna 3,2 (Staats 98,34); 12,1 (172,1): Ziel und Hoffnung der 
Christen ist es, »Sóhne des Lichtes und Kinder Gottes« zu werden. Vgl. 1,26,14; 11,15,20; 
III,1,2,2. 

'5 Siehe dazu die Register der Editionen unter «éxvov; besonders 11,18,7. 

7 [n Gregorii ordinationem, GNO IX, p. 337,19. 

"? L42,3. Ep. magna 6,6-7. Siehe auch die Register der Sammlungen I und III zu eóyev/z 
und ejyévea. Dórries hat die Bedeutung dieses Motivs übersehen, z.B. bei IL,27,1: 
»Erkenne, o Mensch, deinen Adel!«. 

*? Neben Aubineau (292 ff.) sollte nicht übersehen werden G. Chr. Hansen, Molestiae 
nuptiarum, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Universitàt Rostock, Gesellschafts- und 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe 12, 1963, 215-219. 

** Wgl. H. Dórries, 7Aeologie, 402 ff. 

* —Ep. magna 3,2 thematisiert die Herzensreinheit. Siehe auch die Register der Samm- 
lungen zu Mt. 5,8. 

? Ep. magna 2,1 (Staats, 90,7 f£.); 11,11 (171,127). 

* Belege in meiner Studie Gregor von Nyssa und die Messalianer, 86. Die Belege von De 
virginitate, Kap. 15 und 20 hatte ich damals übersehen. Zum Hintergrund des Motivs vgl. 
Origenes, De principiis 1,8,4 (Goergemanns/Karpp 262,1); IL,6,3 (362-364); I1,10,7 
(434,13); III,6,6 (662,6). 

* Schon Aubineau verwies in seiner Ausgabe von De virginitate, Kap. 20,1 (p. 494) auf 
Makarios-Symeon 11,26,13. Deutlichere Parallelen in Ep. "magna 3,1-6. Das 
Synergismusproblem behandele ich in Auseinandersetzung mit Jaeger in Gregor von 
Nyssa und die Messalianer, 118 ff. Vgl. E. Mühlenberg, Synergism in Gregory of Nyssa, 
ZNW 68, 1977, 93-122. 

*55 Epiphanius, Panarion haer. 49,2. 

*$  11,34,2; 43,2. Vgl. die Register zu £vóuua, besonders 1,63,4,1 und I11,28,2-3. 

^? A Haer. 80,3,13. 

** Zum Sonnengleichnis: 11,16,3-4. Zum Licht der Verklárung: 1,18,7,3; 1I1,8,3. Vgl. 
Dórries, Theologie, 86 f. 

*  H.-V. Beyer, Die Lichtlehre der Mónche des 14. und 4. Jh., JÓB 31, 1981, 473-512. 
** Vgl. Viadimir Lossky, 7he Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, London 1973, 
bes. Kap. 11: The divine light. 
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5! Vgl. meine Anm. 2 genannte Studie. 

? W. Jaeger, 7wo Rediscovered Works (Anm. 31), 128-132. 

9? GNO VIILI, p. 78,13f. Zur óànyía xo) xveóuatog; bei Makarios-Symeon vgl. die 
Register, bes. II,17,10 mit dem Kommentar von Dórries. 

5* »Hafen des Willens Gottes« auch allgemein, ohne pastoral-theologischen Kontext, in: 
Adv. Apol. (1I1,197,20); Vita Moys., GNO VII,l, p. 5,10. 

5. De instituto, GNO VIIL,1, p. 67,6. Vgl. Ep. magna 6,1-3 ed. Staats 124-127 (127,11). 
56. Ep. magna 10,6 (Staats 166,58). 

* Kap. 20 (324,22-325,5). Vgl. Ep. magna 3,9. 

** Kap. 3,1-6 enthált die These, daf) zwischen góttlicher und menschlicher »Synergie« 
eine Balance bestehen müsse (Staats 96,7-13). Ferner 6,1-4 (124,1-126,42): Wer den engen 
und beschwerlichen Weg geht, wird für sich selbst zur Veranlassung (mxgó&tvoc) eines 
grofen Heiles (126,34). Vgl. oben Anm. 43. 

5$ Kap. 20 (327,7-8). Vgl. Ep. magna 6,6-7. 

$*^ Kap. 5 (278,10); Kap. 23 (343,10-19). Vgl. Ep. magna 3,2. 

$! Ausführlich Kap. 5 und 17. Vgl. Ep. magna 2,1. 

$? Basilius, Reg. fus. 1-3; Gregor, De virg., Kap. 9 (GNO VIII,1, p. 287,25-288,4). Vgl. 
Ep. magna 4,3. 

$$ Kap. 13 (304,22-305,22). Vgl. Ep. magna 2,4-5. 

$^ Kap. 15 (310,9-17); Kap. 20 (326,25-327,3). Vgl. Ep. magna 3,3 (Staats 100,59); 7,7 
(138,66); 9,14 (158,144). 

$5. Kap. 12 (300,13 ff.). Vgl. Ep. magna 8,3-4; 1I,11,4. 

$6. Kap. 23 (341,23-343,19). Vgl. Ep. magna 2,1 (Staats 90,1-3). 

*' Das zeigt allein die Betonung des »Willens Gottes« nach Rórmn. 12,2 als Ziel aller 
Askese: 1,2 (Staats 88,26); 3,1 (96,12); 3,2 (96,23); 13,5 (176,78). 

$$ Ep. magna 1,3. De instituto 1,3 (Jaeger 42,5-12). Vgl. Theodoret, A.e. V,9,11. 

$* Ep. 236. Siehe auch R. Hübner, Gregor von Nyssa als Verfasser der sog. ep. 38 des 
Basilius, in: Epektasis, Festschrift J. Daniélou, Paris 1972, 463-490. 

^ QGNO IX, p. 337,7-340,19. Hierzu und zum folgenden R. Staats, Die basilianische 
Verherrlichung des Heiligen Geistes (Anm. 27). 

" Carmen de vita sua 1703-1796. 

? Ep. ] und Ep. 17. Dazu R. Staats, Gregor von Nyssa und das Bischofsamt, ZKG 84, 
1973, 149-173 (151 f.). 

^ Timotheus Const., De iis qui ad ecclesiam 7/8; Joh. Damasc., haer. 80,1,15. Vgl. 
Makarios/Symeon, Hormilie 52 (- Weihnachtspredigt), ed. G. L. Marriott, Cambridge 
1918, 24-28. 
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LA CHRISTOLOGIE DE THÉODORET DE CYR 
DANS SON COMMENTAIRE SUR LE CANTIQUE 


PAR 


JEAN-NOEL GUINOT 


Dans l'exégese de Théodoret, le Commentaire sur le Cantique reste 
une maniere d'exception. La longueur de la préface,' une légére ten- 
dance à la digression,? un certain abandon dans l'effusion mystique, et 
surtout la volonté délibérée de ne retenir dans l'interprétation que le 
sens spirituel,^ permettent difficilement de reconnaitre à travers cet 
ouvrage le type d'exégése pratiquée par Théodoret dans ses autres 
commentaires de l'Écriture. Une telle singularité a méme conduit le P. 
Garnier à douter de l'appartenance de ce commentaire à Théodoret. 
Entre autres raisons, il tire argument du silence de l'auteur sur cet 
ouvrage dans les lettres oàü il demande instamment un examen de ses 
écrits dogmatiques et exégétiques pour faire la preuve de son orthodo- 
xie./ Cette absence de mention serait, à son avis, surprenante, si le 
Commentaire sur le Cantique de Théodoret était bien celui que nous 
lisons sous son nom: «Nulle part, en effet, il n'a présenté quelque chose 
de plus clair ou de plus conforme à (la doctrine de) l'Église catholique.»* 
Il paraitrait bien improbable, dans ces conditions, que l'évéque de Cyr 
eüt négligé de verser cette piéce au dossier de l'examen de sa 
christologie. 

L'argument n'est peut-étre pas entiérement négligeable, méme si l'on 
ne conteste guére aujourd'hui à Théodoret la paternité de l'ouvrage. 
Toutefois, en raison méme de son caractére péremptoire, ce jugement 
invite avant tout à mener une enquéte précise sur la christologie de 
Théodoret dans ce commentaire. Premier en date de ses ouvrages 
exégétiques sur l'AT, In Canticum revétirait à coup sáür une singuliére 
importance, s'il offrait véritablement, comme l'affirme le P. Garnier, 
une expression presque achevée de la christologie de son auteur. Ce 
serait du méme coup un élément important de datation, car M. Richard 
a montré que l'évolution de la terminologie de Théodoret permet de 
dater ses ceuvres par rapport au concile d'Éphése.? Mais, quelle que soit 
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la teneur des formules christologiques rencontrées dans In Canticum, 
leur étude devrait permettre, semble-t-il, de déterminer avec une relative 
précision sa date de composition, puisqu'aussi bien les indices 
chronologiques font dans ce cas absolument défaut. Un examen 
minutieux de la christologie de Théodoret dans ce commentaire présente 
de ce fait un double intérét. 


A. — Le matériel christologique dans l'7n Canticum 


La fréquence relative des remarques christologiques dans l'7n Can- 
ticum n'est guére surprenante si l'on considere que Théodoret, à la suite 
d'Origene et de l'ensemble de la tradition,? voit dans l'Époux, le Christ, 
et dans l'Épouse, l'Église ou l'áme du chrétien.'? Cette assimilation, qui 
commande d'un bout à l'autre toute l'interprétation, conduit 
naturellement l'exégete à envisager les rapports de cet Époux divin avec 
son Épouse-Église, qui représente aussi toute l'humanité. De la sorte, les 
questions relatives à l'incarnation du Verbe affleurent souvent dans le 
commentaire et confeérent à cette exégése une véritable actualité à 
l'époque de Théodoret. Car, tout ce qui touche à la nature humaine 
revétue par le Verbe, à la permanence, sans changement, de sa nature 
divine aprés l'Incarnation, à la dualité des natures et à leur inconfusion 
dans le Christ, revét au V* siecle, en raison méme de la crise nestorienne, 
une importance capitale. Or Théodoret, l'un des protagonistes de la 
longue querelle christologique qui opposa Antiochiens et Alexandrins, 
ne manque pas, chaque fois que le texte l'y invite ou le lui permet, de 
mettre son exégése au service des conceptions défendues par Antioche: il 
leur assure ainsi un indispensable fondement scripturaire.'! I] se garde 
pourtant de solliciter abusivement le texte, si bien que ses remarques 
christologiques ne paraissent jamais gratuites, mais découlent logique- 
ment de l'interprétation générale du verset. C'est dire qu'elles sont 
épisodiques et ne présentent ni la méme étendue ni le méme intérét: à 
cóté de remarques presque ponctuelles, dont le but est seulement de 
préciser comment tel mot se rapporte au Christ, on rencontre de 
véritables développements sur un point de christologie précis et, le plus 
souvent, litigieux. Malgré cette dispersion, nous pouvons, pour la 
commodité de l'étude, déterminer deux grands ensembles de remarques: 
les unes visent la nature humaine revétue par le Verbe, les autres 
établissent l'existence dans le Christ de deux natures distinctes. Les 
remarques relatives à la nature divine du Verbe sont infiniment plus 
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rares. Le fait est du reste constant chez Théodoret ? et s'explique aisé- 
ment: au V* s., les discussions théologiques portent moins sur la nature 
divine du Verbe (o)o(a) que sur la nature humaine assumée et sur l'union 
de ces deux natures dans le Christ. 

D'autre part, aucune des remarques de Théodoret concernant la 
christologie ne trahit une intention polémique: le ton est ferme, mais 
toujours serein. A deux reprises pourtant, les hérétiques, Arius et 
Eunomius, Valentin, Manés et Montan, sont directement mis en cause 
par Théodoret; mais l'attaque reste générale et ne porte pas sur le point 
précis de la christologie: comme les faux prophétes, les faux apótres ou 
les faux Christ, les hérétiques et leurs sectateurs égarent, par leurs 
enseignements ou leur interprétation des Écritures, les simples fideles. A 
des titres divers, il est vrai, la plupart d'entre eux ont porté atteinte à la 
doctrine de l'Incarnation, notamment en refusant d'accorder au Christ 
une véritable nature humaine. Mais, si Théodoret visait ce point par- 
ticulier, ne devait-il pas logiquement ajouter à la liste des hérésiarques le 
nom d'Apollinaire?'* C'eüt été du méme coup ramener plus clairement 
le lecteur au débat christologique du V* siécle. 

Force nous est donc de recourir à l'examen des seules remarques 
christologiques glanées cà et là dans le commentaire pour déterminer 
avec précision les positions de Théodoret. Mais, si le ton reste neutre, il 
est bien évident que ces remarques ne sont pas faites sans arriére-pensées 
polémiques et que demeurent toujours présentes à l'esprit de l'exégéte 
les divergences qui opposent les theses antiochiennes à celles des Alex- 
andrins. 


B. — La nature divine du Verbe 


Bien que, dans l'interprétation retenue par Théodoret, l'Époux 
représente le Christ, et que sa nature divine soit presque toujours évo- 
quée en référence à sa nature humaine, il est au moins un passage oü 
l'exégéte s'intéresse un peu longuement à la nature du Verbe considérée 
isolément. De fait, l'Époux n'y semble plus percu tout à fait comme le 
Verbe incarné, mais bien comme la seconde hypostase trinitaire. Aussi, 
plutót que de parler de nature (góc), Théodoret préfére-t-il ici s'inter- 
roger sur la substance du Verbe, sur son «ousie». Le passage commenté 
(Cant. 3,3-4) se préte assez bien à ce type de réflexion: l'Époux s'est 
dérobé aux regards de l'Épouse qui le cherche vainement. Dans son 
désir ardent de retrouver «celui qu'aime son àme», elle part à sa recher- 
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che à travers la ville. Les gardiens de la ville, c'est-à-dire les anges, la 
rencontrent au cours de leur ronde; elle les interroge: 


«...je leur dis: *N'avez-vous pas vu celui qu'aime mon àme?' C'est-à-dire: Celui 
dont j'ai désiré m'emparer, sans pouvoir y parvenir, vous qui menez autour de lui 
des choeurs, vous les esprits consacrés à son culte, n'auriez-vous pas contemplé de 
quelle sorte est sa nature (6r«c qctoc £xe)), afin de me la faire connaitre à moi aussi? 
Mais, méme pour les saints anges, l'Époux dans sa substance (odoí(a) est insaisissable 
(&xa&Anntoc) et, pour cette raison, ils ne donnérent pas de réponse à ma question: '? 
leur silence m'apprit que, méme pour eux, il n'était pas saisissable (xoxoAmrxóv), lui 
qui est incréé (&x«xtoxov), alors qu'ils sont créés; aussi m'éloignai-je également d'eux 
pour me remettre à la recherche de celui que je désirais. Et à peine m'étais-je éloignée 
d'eux, que je trouvai '*celui qu'aime mon àme'": *Je l'ai saisi. Alors, comme j'avais 
en peu de temps traversé gráce à l'intelligence le monde de la création et la nature 
méme des anges pour trouver mon bien-aimé incréé — car il est mon bienfaiteur —, 
je l'ai possédé gráce seulement à la foi, aprés avoir parcouru toutes les réalités et 
aprés avoir été affermie par l'expérience elle-méme dans la certitude que celui qui est 
la cause de tout dépasse toutes les réalités (órég r&vta tà óvta) et qu'on ne peut le voir 
selon la substance (xat' oooíav) dans aucune nature (£v odóept qócott) sensible ou in- 
telligible, lui qui dépasse toute substance (Uzepoóotoc). »'* 


Sans que l'on sache exactement si l'Épouse représente ici pour 
Théodoret l'Église venue des nations et passée de l'idolátrie à la con- 
naissance du vrai Dieu," ou l'itinéraire de l'àme du croyant qui 
découvre Dieu au-delà des réalités sensibles (xà óvxa) et méme des 
créatures spirituelles que sont les anges, nous sommes dans un contexte 
plus «théologique» que «christologique». L'essence du Verbe est celle-là 
méme du Pére; on s'étonne presque de ne pas trouver ici le mot 
d'homoousie. En tout cas, le développement semble bien dirigé contre 
ceux qui refusent la divinité du Verbe ou prétendent la diminuer:!* in- 
créé (&xvworoc;), au-dessus de la création (óxép mávta xà Ovxa) et in- 
saisissable par elle (àxax&Anrvoc), méme si elle posséde, comme les 
anges, une nature spirituelle, le Verbe, en tant que Dieu et comme lui, 
n'a pas une nature (qóo:;) que l'on pourrait cerner et définir. Le jeu sur 
les termes est à cet égard révélateur: comme il n'y a pas une nature 
(qootc) sensible et intelligible du Verbe divin, Théodoret préfére parler de 
son «ousie», quitte à déclarer presque aussitót qu'il est óxepoóotoc. Con- 
scient de toucher au mystére de Dieu et persuadé qu'il y aurait une im- 
piété comparable à celle des hérétiques à vouloir définir l'essence divine, 
Théodoret conclut que le Verbe-Époux ne peut se saisir que par la foi 
(níoxet uóvq) et par l'illumination que procure la contemplation mysti- 
que.? Ainsi, la disparition momentanée de l'Époux fournit-elle à 
Théodoret l'occasion d'insister sur la divinité du Verbe. 
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Mais le Verbe s'est incarné, et c'est de lui, le Christ, que parle surtout 
ce commentaire, si bien qu'un tel passage présente l'Epoux d'une 
maniere assez inhabituelle et conserve un caractére d'exception. 


C. — La nature humaine revétue par le Verbe 


De l'Incarnation proprement dite, il est relativement peu question 
dans l'/n Canticum. En dehors de deux passages?? dont la finalité 
essentielle, nous le verrons,?' est d'affirmer que l'Incarnation n'a pas 
entrainé une modification de la nature divine et que «le Verbe s'est fait 
chair» sans pour autant «se transformer» en homme, nous n'avons 
relevé qu'une autre allusion à la naissance virginale du Christ. Encore 
procede-t-elle d'une citation empruntée au Ps. 71,6: l'incarnation du 
Verbe y est comparée à la pluie qui tombe sans bruit sur une toison de 
laine, la Vierge.?? 

Beaucoup plus fréquentes en revanche sont les allusions à la nature 
humaine assumée par le Verbe. Trés souvent, l'exégéte se contente de 
signaler qu'il faut rapporter tel verset ou tel mot à l'humanité du Christ. 
Ainsi, dans l'exemple précédent, Théodoret constate que Salomon 
n'accomplit pas à la lettre le Ps. 71,5, malgré le titre que David lui a 
donné: il faut donc l'appliquer au Christ qui, «pour ce qui est de son 
humanité» (xaxà xó &vOpcriwov), descend de Salomon. Cette formule est 
de loin celle qu'utilise le plus volontiers Théodoret dans son commen- 
taire,?? soit pour insister sur la descendance davidique du Christ et son 
appartenance au peuple juif, soit pour justifier telle appellation ou tel 
comportement que leur humilité rend «indignes de Dieu».?* C'est donc 
une maniere commode de désigner la nature humaine du Christ sans 
autrement insister. 

Parfois cependant, Théodoret précise rapidement ce qu'est cette 
nature. Elle est identique à celle de l'épouse, qui représente à la fois 
l'Église et l'humanité; pour cette raison, l'épouse peut légitimement étre 
appelée par l'Époux, «sa soeur» (Cant. 4,10): 


«Elle est donc sa sceur, son épouse et sa toute proche: sa toute proche, en raison de 
cette parole: *Mon áme s'est pressée contre toi'; son épouse, parce qu'elle recoit de 
lui les semences de la doctrine et qu'elle enfante le fruit de la piété; sa soeur, parce 
qu'elle est revétue de la méme nature que lui, selon son humanité.»? 


La nature humaine revétue par le Christ est ainsi une nature en tous 
points semblable à la nótre. D'un mot (civ aóc?j» qóow), Théodoret re- 
jette donc les conceptions ariennes et les théses apollinaristes.?$ Ces 
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derniéres semblent encore plus directement visées dans le commentaire 
du passage oü l'épouse retrouve l'Époux disparu (Cant. 3,3-4): 


«C'est la Sagesse qui m'a congue avant le commencement du monde par un effet de 
son amour pour moi; c'est aussi à cause de moi qu'elle a revétu totalement (r&vtcxc) 
la nature humaine, ce qui est la totalité de mon étre (xó n&v).»?? 


La reprise insistante du x&vxoc par le «ó x&v parait bien étre inten- 
tionnellement dirigée contre les apollinaristes: le Christ n'a pas seule- 
ment pris un corps (cogo) et une àme (dvox*), comme ils le prétendent en 
lui refusant un voóz humain; il a pris la totalité de notre humanité. 

La netteté de ces déclarations interdit de suspecter lorthodoxie 
d'autres formules plus approximatives. Ainsi trouve-t-on, pour expli- 
quer la comparaison de l'épouse à la cavale qui servit à renverser les 
chars de Pharaon — c'est-à-dire le diable —, le commentaire suivant 
(Cant. 1,8): 


«C'est donc à la cavale dont je me suis servi pour engloutir les chars de Pharaon que 
jete juge semblable, toi qui es devenue proche de moi et qui possede l'amour de moi. 
Il s'est servi comme d'un char de la forme de l'esclave qu'il a assumée, aprés s'étre 
anéanti lui-méme (Phil. 2,7), afin de préparer pour tout le genre humain le salut. 
C'est donc à cette cavale qu'il compare l'épouse.»?* 


Du reste, la comparaison avec un char (óynua) de la nature assumée 
pose moins ici le probléme de la réalité de cette nature que celui de 
l'union dans le Christ des natures humaine et divine. Or, Théodoret ne 
parait pas soucieux de préciser ce point. Qu'il ne cherche pas à définir le 
mode de cette union est une chose,?? qu'il ne prenne pas soin de faire 
remarquer que l'union est étroite, moins reláchée en tout cas que ne l'est 
celle d'un cavalier avec son char, est plus surprenant s'il faut dater le 
commentaire de la période post-éphésienne. Toutefois, ce n'est là 
qu'une comparaison, et l'on ne saurait exiger de l'exégéte une précision 
trop grande.?? En revanche, une autre déclaration pourrait à cet égard 
sembler plus imprudente; Théodoret explique ainsi pourquoi l'épouse 
peut appeler l'Époux son «neveu» (Cant. 1,12):*! 


«Donc, puisqu'elles étaient soeurs, la foule des Juifs et l'Église venue des nations, et 
que le Christ est, selon la chair, le fils de la premiere, l'épouse l'appelle tout 
naturellement son 'neveu', dans la mesure oü il est devenu le fils de sa propre sceur 
pour ce qui est de son humanité.» 


Ces formules n'ont en elles-mémes rien d'hétérodoxe, mais ceux qui 
ont prétendu que Théodoret distinguait dans le Christ «deux fils» — le 
fils de l'homme et le fils de Dieu — pourraient en tirer contre lui argu- 
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ment. Au fort de la querelle christologique, Théodoret aurait sans 
aucun doute précisé que ce fils selon la chair est bien le méme que le Fils 
du Pére.?? 

Ainsi donc, il suffit à Théodoret de souligner que le texte s'applique 
au Christ xoaxà «ó &vOpcoxiwov pour affirmer chaque fois, implicitement, 
l'existence en lui de deux natures distinctes, la nature humaine et la 
nature divine.?? 


D. — La dualité des natures 


Mais, tout aussi souvent, la dualité des natures est clairement ex- 
primée et c'est à ce point surtout que l'exégeéte consacre volontiers un 
développement. Tantót, dans l'intention de prouver le fondement 
scripturaire des théses antiochiennes, il s'attache à montrer qu'une lec- 
ture correcte du texte passe par la reconnaissance de cette dualité: tel est 
le cas des passages oü il est dit que le Christ grandit, qu'il est fortifié par 
l'Esprit ou qu'il regoit le baptéme, car le danger serait de ne voir en lui 
qu'un homme.?^ Tantót, c'est la valeur métaphorique reconnue au texte 
scripturaire qui invite l'exégéte à cette distinction. Ainsi quand l'Époux 
déclare, en Cant. 2,1, qu'il est «la fleur du champ, le lys des vallées»: 


«Car *je suis, dit-il, la fleur du champ, le lys des vallées. Tu as contemplé, dit-il, la 
beauté de mon apparence humaine (t)popgíav), puisque *Personne n'a jamais vu 
Dieu (Jn 1,18).' Car je suis devenu *la fleur du champ', c'est-à-dire: j'ai assumé un 
Corps terrestre (yfjiivov) et j'ai grandi sur la terre, alors que j'étais éternel (xpoauóovtoc) 
et élevé (ódnAóc) ou plutót incommensurable (apéxentoc).»?? 


Dans le Cantique, tout un vocabulaire métaphorique parait ainsi, 
selon Théodoret, avoir pour róle de révéler et d'attester l'existence de ce 
dyophysisme. Les images les plus fréquentes en sont l'encens et la myr- 
rhe, symboles respectifs de la divinité et de l'humanité du Christ: 


«Il est clair que l'encens était attribué à Dieu, selon la loi mosaique; tandis que la 
myrrhe sert à oindre le corps des morts. Ceux qui admirent la beauté de l'épouse 
laissent entendre par ces termes que la cause de sa bonne odeur et de sa similitude 
avec une vapeur de parfum tient au fait qu'elle adore conjointement l'humanité et la 
divinité (de l'Époux) et que, croyant à sa mort, elle confesse aussi son existence 
avant les siécles. Ils admirent donc en elle, entre toutes les créations du parfumeur, la 
myrrhe et l'encens. Car elle possede aussi les autres vertus qu'elle recueille pour ainsi 
dire d'un parfumeur, la divine Écriture; mais ses parfums de choix, ce sont la myrrhe 
et l'encens, c'est-à-dire la théologie et l'économie.»?* 


Il faut souligner ici la maniere irréprochable dont Théodoret affirme 
la dualité des natures: outre l'emploi d'un vocabulaire abstrait 
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(&vOpcnótnc/0cócn;), l'unité de la personne est proclamée: l'épouse 
adore conjointement les deux natures du Christ et confesse conjointe- 
ment sa mort en tant qu'homme et son éternité en tant que Dieu. On ne 
saurait donc faire à Théodoret le reproche adressé à Nestorius, celui 
d'adorer dans le Christ seulement le Dieu et de n'accorder à l'homme 
qu'une co-adoration. La formule finale réaffirme d'une autre maniere 
encore le dyophysisme: l'encens renvoie à la «théologie», c'est-à-dire à 
la nature divine du Christ, la myrrhe à l «économie», c'est-à-dire à 
l'humanité revétue par le Verbe.?? 

La méme image est reprise plus loin dans le commentaire avec une 
variante: à «l'encens» qui représente la nature divine répond «le cédre» 
imputrescible, symbole de la nature humaine exempte de péché revétue 
par le Christ. Ainsi s'affirme une nouvelle fois le «ó 6uxAoóv t&v qóocov.?? 

Une autre symbolique, empruntée non plus aux parfums, mais aux 
couleurs, permet encore à Théodoret de mettre en évidence le 
dyophysisme dans la personne de l'Époux. La déclaration de l'épouse: 
«Mon bien-aimé est blanc et roux» (Cant. 5,10) autorise ainsi le com- 
mentaire suivant: 


«Elle a mis en premier le mot *blanc' et en second le mot 'roux'; car il était Dieu 
depuis toujours et il est devenu également homme, sans abandonner ce qu'il était et 
sans non plus se changer en homme, mais en revétant une nature humaine. Il est 
donc blanc en tant que Dieu (oc O:ó;); qu'est-il, en effet, de plus éclatant que la 
lumiere? Or, il est la lumiere véritable, selon la parole des Évangiles: 'Il était, est-il 
dit, la lumiere véritable qui illumine tout homme venant dans le monde (Jn 1,9).' 
Pourtant il est non seulement *blanc', mais également 'roux'; car il est non seule- 
ment Dieu, mais également homme; or, le roux fait voir ce qu'il a de terrestre (có 
Yjivov). C'est bien pourquoi en Isaie,*? les puissances divines en le voyant monter de 
la terre vers le ciel déclarent aussi: *Quel est celui qui vient d'Édom, (quel est celui 
qui), dans la rougeur de ses vétements, (vient) de Bosor? Celui-là est beau dans sa 
robe, dans sa violence avec force'; et elles admirent également sa beauté physique (xó 
&v ocu x&ÀAoc) en l'appelant: sa robe. *Car il est beau d'une beauté qui dépasse 
celle des fils des hommes', en tant qu'homme (coc &v0pono;c); car sa beauté divine est 
incomparable, dans la mesure oü elle est inaccessible.»*' 


Ce long développement mérite un rapide examen. Irréprochable con- 
sidéré dans son ensemble, il pourrait donner prise à la critique, si l'on 
isolait certaines formules. Les expressions concrétes s'y mélent en effet 
imprudemment aux expressions abstraites pour désigner chacune des 
deux natures, au point qu'il ne serait pas impossible de prétendre, à qui 
voudrait accuser Théodoret de nestorianisme, qu'il distingue dans le 
Christ le Dieu (0«ó;) et l'homme (&v0pomnoc). Si la formule initiale: «Car 
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il était Dieu depuis toujours, et il est aussi devenu homme» regoit 
rapidement le correctif nécessaire qui la rend inattaquable, la déclara- 
tion: «Car il est non seulement Dieu, mais aussi homme» est plus im- 
prudente: l'opposition stylistique o) uóvov ... XÀAÀ& xat contribue du reste 
à imposer l'idée que Théodoret ne voit plus dans le Christ deux natures 
(qocetc), mais deux personnes (rxpóocna). Certes le contexte le dément, et 
cette déclaration est elle-méme encadrée par deux formules extrémement 
fréquentes dans le vocabulaire christologique de Théodoret — «c Oeóc, 
cx; &vOpcxoc — et parfaitement orthodoxes, puisqu'elles ne disent pas 
autre chose que les formules plus neutres: xoaxà «ó ÓOetov, xaxà «Ó 
&vOpcrtvov. Il reste pourtant que Théodoret s'apercevra progressivement 
de la dangereuse ambiguité de pareilles formules concrétes.*? 

A l'époque du commentaire sur le Cantique, cette prise de conscience 
ne semble pas encore accomplie. Un autre passage nous parait le 
prouver. Théodoret commente la déclaration de l'Époux à son épouse: 
«Et le parfum de tes vétements est comme le parfum de l'encens» (Cant. 
4,11): 


«L'Époux est devenu lui-méme un vétement pour son épouse, nous l'avons dit 
précédemment; et le bienheureux Paul en est témoin, lui qui déclare: *Vous tous qui 
avez été baptisés dans le Christ, vous avez revétu le Christ (Gal. 3,27).' Or, l'Époux 
est à la fois Dieu antérieur aux siécles (cóc npoatvtoc) et homme (&v0pcroc) né, dans 
les derniers jours, de la sainte Vierge; et, tout en restant ce qu'il était (uévov 0 jy), il a 
assumé ce qui nous est propre («ó 7juécepov), et il a revétu d'un vétement l'épouse qui 
jadis était nue. C'est pourquoi il lui dit: *Le parfum de tes vétements est comme le 
parfum de l'encens'; car elle a été revétue du Christ qui est Dieu et homme (6 ioc 
Ocóc xai &vOpcoc). L'encens symbolise la théologie (0:o0Xovyíag oóuoAov), puisque, 
selon l'ancienne Loi, il était présenté à Dieu.»*? 


Plus encore que dans l'exemple précédent, les expressions concrétes 
prennent ici un singulier relief, et la seconde («le Christ qui est Dieu et 
homme») plus que la premiere («l'Époux est à la fois Dieu et homme»). 
Malgré la présence de termes abstraits pour désigner respectivement la 
nature divine (8 7jv) et la nature humaine (xó "juécepov), un accusateur, 
désireux de prouver que Théodoret distingue dans le Christ deux per- 
sonnes, trouverait là de quoi étayer son accusation.* 

Pourtant, si Théodoret distingue avec autant d'application deux 
natures dans le Christ, c'est d'abord pour mieux affirmer la permanence 
sans changement de sa nature divine. Les deux exemples cités à l'instant 
le prouvent nettement. En s'incarnant, le Verbe n'a pas subi une 
modification de sa nature divine, «il n'a pas abandonné ce qu'il était» 
(oUx &geic 0 7v), mais «il est resté ce qu'il était» (uévov 8 Ty); c'est dire 
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qu'il ne s'est pas transformé en homme, au sens oü il y aurait eu 
disparition de sa nature divine. Tout en la conservant dans son im- 
mutabilité, il a revétu notre nature humaine (&v0pcme(av évOvoduevog 
qóctv), il a assumé ce qui nous est propre (xpooéAa(e tó fjuécepov).** Les 
deux natures subsistent donc dans le Christ sans confusion ni mélange.*$ 
Voilà pourquoi l'exégéte veille à distinguer dans son texte ce qui se rap- 
porte à la nature divine de ce qu'il faut entendre de la nature humaine. 

L'inconfusion des natures permet notamment de rendre compte de 
tout ce qui, dans le texte, serait indigne de la Divinité, de tout ce qui, 
dans les paroles ou les actes du Christ, appartient au domaine des 
xaxewwà. Elle est surtout pour Théodoret et les Antiochiens le seul moyen 
de préserver l'impassibilité de la nature divine. Deux passages du Can- 
tique, que Théodoret interpréte de la passion du Christ, illustrent cette 
conception. Le premier commente le verset: «Car ma téte est couverte 
de rosée, et mes boucles, des gouttes de la nuit» (Cant. 5,2): 


«Il fait entendre par nuit l'attaque que les Juifs ont mené contre lui, de nuit; et par la 
*rosée' et par les *gouttes', la mort de trois jours qu'ont subie les boucles de sa téte, 
mais que lui (oóx aàxó;) n'a pas subie.»* 


Théodoret entend bien souligner par là que la mort n'a atteint dans le 
Christ que l'extérieur, c'est-à-dire la nature humaine, représentée ici par 
«les boucles de sa téte», mais qu'il ne l'a pas subie lui-méme, dans sa 
réalité profonde et cachée, sa nature divine. Seulement, là encore, ce oóx 
aotóc pourrait paraitre ambigu et donner des armes à ceux qui préten- 
dent que Théodoret distingue, dans le Christ, le Dieu et 'homme.^* 

L'occasion du second développement est fournie par une citation 
d'Isaie 63,3 dans le commentaire du verset: «Mon bien-aimé est blanc et 
roux» (Cant. 5,10): 


«Et tandis que je les foulais aux pieds, mes vétements furent éclaboussés (de sang); 
de fait, tandis que je remportais sur eux (les démons) la victoire et que je ruinais leur 
puissance, je recus des gouttes de sang sur mes vétements; or, il fait voir (par là) sa 
mort durant trois jours. Et l'on doit porter une grande attention au fait qu'il ne dit 
pas: *J'ai été éclaboussé', mais 'tandis que je les foulais aux pieds, mes vétements 
ont été éclaboussés', c'est-à-dire *mon corps'; car la nature divine est impassible 
(&ra6fj;), et c'est son corps qui recut la passion: bien qu'il se füt emparé de ce corps 
et s'y füt uni, cela n'entraina pas pour le Dieu-Verbe de subir la passion, puisque, 
par nature, la Divinité (xó 0eiov) échappe à la passion (ónéprepov ná0ouc). »*? 


Cette maniere d'exprimer l'inconfusion des natures et l'impassibilité 
de la nature divine parait au premier regard plus satisfaisante que dans 
l'exemple précédent. L'image du «vétement» pour désigner la nature 
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humaine du Christ est tout à fait légitime, et Cyrille lui-méme en recon- 
nait l'orthodoxie. De méme, la distinction opérée entre la 0eía qot et le 
có exclut, gráce au vocabulaire abstrait, l'idée de deux personnes 
dans le Christ. Qui plus est, la présence du verbe évco0évxog; semble bien 
indiquer qu'au moment méme de la Passion l'union des deux natures 
subsiste. Pourtant, et c'est une maladresse qu'évitera plus tard 
Théodoret, dire que, pour avoir pris un corps, le Dieu-Verbe ne subit 
pas pour autant la Passion, tendrait à faire croire à l'existence dans le 
Christ de deux zpóocna: le Verbe divin et l'homme. Que tel ne soit pas le 
sentiment de Théodoret, l'ensemble du passage le prouve autant que la 
reprise immédiate du Góc Aóvoc par l'abstrait «ó 0etov, mais l'ambiguité 
de l'expression autorise au moins le soupcon. 


L'examen de la christologie dans le Commentaire sur le Cantique 
situe l'exégése de Théodoret au cceur du conflit doctrinal qui a divisé le 
V* siécle. Les conceptions antiochiennes y sont affirmées avec force, 
mais sans agressivité apparente: Théodoret entend montrer qu'une lec- 
ture attentive de l'Écriture apporte la preuve du dyophysisme et qu'une 
interprétation correcte du texte oblige l'exégéte à distinguer deux 
natures dans le Christ. A cet égard, l'enseignement de 7n Canticum ne 
différe donc pas de celui qu'offre plus tard I Éranisteés: l'Incarnation ne 
fait subir à la nature divine aucun changement; cette nature s'unit, sans 
se confondre, à la nature humaine et demeure du méme coup impassi- 
ble; on reconnait aisément là le schéma tripartite du dialogue: "A«xpezxoc, 
"Acóyxutoc, 'Anatfic.^! De méme, beaucoup des formules christologiques 
utilisées dans 7n Canticum, premier en date des commentaires de 
Théodoret sur lPÉcriture, se retrouvent dans ses commentaires 
postérieurs. C'est le cas notamment de toutes celles qui désignent de 
maniere abstraite chacune des deux natures. Dés l'époque de 7n Can- 
ticum, la christologie de Théodoret est donc bien définie et ne subit, 
dans la suite, aucune modification fondamentale. 

Toutefois, à cóté de ces formules que Théodoret ne cessera jamais 
d'utiliser, nous avons relevé des expressions plus ambigués ou quelque 
peu maladroites, capables de faire soupconner l'orthodoxie de sa 
christologie. Certes ce n'est déjà plus tout à fait le vocabulaire concret 
utilisé dans ses premiers écrits doctrinaux, antérieurs au concile 
d'Éphése,?? mais nous avons pu noter, à plusieurs reprises, une récur- 
rence atténuée de ce vocabulaire. Or, cela disparait totalement des 
commentaires suivants. 
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Autre fait notable: aucun des développements relatifs à la dualité des 
natures ne s'accompagne d'une mention qui mette en évidence, sans 
équivoque, l'unité de la personne du Christ.?? Cette absence est d'autant 
plus regrettable que des désignations concrétes, opérant une distinction 
entre le Dieu (0có6;) et l'homme (&v0pcnoc;) ou le Dieu-Verbe (O«cóg 
Aóvoc) et le «fils selon la chair», pourraient accréditer l'idée de deux 
xpóccmna. Or, quand Théodoret sera accusé d'hérésie et déposé, c'est de 
ce grief surtout qu'il aura à répondre; sa correspondance des années 
448-449 le prouve: tout en continuant à professer le dyophysisme avec la 
méme fermeté, il s'y défend sans cesse?* d'avoir enseigné «deux fils» et, 
pour se justifier, réclame que l'on procéde à l'examen de ses anciens 
ouvrages. S'il ne mentionne pas ouvertement son commentaire sur le 
Cantique, c'est sans doute de propos délibéré: cet ouvrage pouvait 
fournir des armes à ses adversaires.? 

Toutefois, en dépit de quelques formules contestables par leur 
maladresse ou leur ambiguité, l'orthodoxie de Théodoret n'est pas à 
mettre en cause. Dés ses premiers écrits, comme le souligne M. 
Richard,?^* Théodoret utilise concurremment les formules concrétes et 
les formules abstraites pour exprimer ses conceptions christologiques: il 
serait donc malhonnéte de ne considérer que les premiéres pour faire 
dire à Théodoret ce qu'interdisent d'affirmer les secondes. Pourtant 
Théodoret a perqu de lui-m&me, sans doute aprés le concile d'Éphése, le 
danger de ces désignations concrétes et les a progressivement aban- 
données. 

Comme elles sont encore présentes dans l'7n Canticum — en petit 
nombre, il est vrai, et relativement discrétes —, nous situerions volon- 
tiers la rédaction de ce commentaire juste avant le concile d'Éphése ou 
dans les années qui l'ont immédiatement suivi." Les «imprudences» de 
vocabulaire s'expliquent mieux si l'on retient cette date un peu haute: 
l'àpreté de la lutte, dans les années suivantes, les fera éviter. D'autre 
part, ce premier commentaire donne parfois l'impression d'une ceuvre 
de jeunesse; il trahit notamment une influence d'Origeéne dont ne 
témoignent pas au méme degré les commentaires postérieurs. Nous 
n'aurions donc aucune réticence à le considérer comme antérieur au 
déclanchement des hostilités entre Antioche et Alexandrie, à l'occasion 
du concile d'Éphése. 

Enfin, il n'est sans doute pas indifférent que Théodoret ait choisi 
comme premier travail d'exégese le texte du Cantique pour aller au coeur 
du débat christologique de son temps: si le texte qui est le plus suscepti- 
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ble d'une interprétation «mystique»?* offre, sur la réalité des natures 
dans le Christ et sur l'Incarnation, un enseignement parfaitement clair, 
à la lecture d'autres textes le fondement scripturaire du dyophysisme 
professé par les Antiochiens s'imposera nécessairement comme une 
évidence. 


NOTES 


! Aucun autre commentaire de Théodoret n'est aussi longuement introduit; méme les 
préfaces de l'/n Daniel. et de l'In Psalmos sont loin d'avoir la m&me étendue. A cela, 
plusieurs raisons sans doute: avec l'7n Canticum, Théodoret donne son premier commen- 
taire et il entend naturellement préciser les régles de son exégéese; d'autre part, le choix 
d'une interprétation entierement fondée sur le sens métaphorique ou allégorique du texte 
réclame de la part de cet Antiochien une justification, d'autant plus qu'il rejette les vues de 
Théodore sur le Cantique; enfin, il n'est pas interdit de voir entre le long prologue 
d'Origéne à son Commentaire du Cantique (A. Baehrens, Origenes Werke, GCS 8, Leip- 
zig 1925, 61-88) et la dimension de cette préface une relation, puisque la dépendance de 
Théodoret à l'égard d'Origene dans l'interprétation du Cantique est étroite; cf. M. 
Simonetti, *Teodoreto e Origene sul Cantico dei Cantici? , Letterature comparate (Bologne 
1981) 919-930. 

? Théodoret cede parfois à la tentation d'accumuler les citations (PG 81, 97 AD. 104 BC) 
ou de les commenter en partie pour elles-m&mes (id., 121 BC), à celle aussi de multiplier les 
exemples (id., 101 AC), quitte à s'exhorter lui-méme à revenir au commentaire immédiat 
du texte (i2., 97 D. 113 C). Dans ses commentaires postérieurs, ce genre de digression est 
pratiquement absent; Théodoret y observe davantage la concision dont il veut pourtant 
des l'/n Cant., se faire une regle (id., 169 A. 205 D). 

! Voir par ex. PG 81, 52 C. 53 CD. Le terme uvoxtxóx revient du reste plusieurs fois dans 
le commentaire. D'ordinaire l'exégese de Théodoret est plus séche, plus «rationaliste». 

*' Déniant au Cantique toute dimension profane, Théodoret, à l'inverse d'Origene, ne se 
préoccupe jamais de fournir du texte une interprétation littérale; gráce au sens 
métaphorique ou allégorique, il ne reconnait au Cantique qu'une signification spirituelle. 
Cela procéde d'une volonté délibérée, car il n'ignore pas que d'autres exégétes en ont 
présenté une interprétation littérale ou réaliste; mais il refuse de suivre méme les moins 
extrémistes, ceux par exemple qui ont vu dans l'Épouse le peuple, et dans l'Époux son roi 
(PG 81, 29 AB). 

5 Voir notamment les lettres 82 et 113 (Théodoret de Cyr, Correspondance, t.1II, SC 
111, Paris 1965); les lettres 116 et 146 renvoient de maniére plus générale à ses commen- 
taires sur l'Écriture. 

$ Garnier, De libris Theodoreti (PG 84, 219 A). 

' Voir àce sujet les deux articles de M. Richard, 'L'activité littéraire de Théodoret avant 
le concile d'Éphese', RSPT 24 (1935) 82-106, et *Notes sur l'évolution doctrinale de 
Théodoret de Cyr', RSPT 25 (1936) 459-481. Ces deux articles sont repris in Marcel 
Richard, Opera minora 2 (Turnhout-Leuven 1977), articles 44 et 45. 

* M. Richard, dont c'est l'opinion, semble pourtant considérer le Commentaire sur le 
Cantique comme postérieur au concile d'Éphese (M. Richard, *Notes sur l'évolution doc- 
trinale', op. cit., 470-471. 
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* 'Théodoret se réclame en effet de toute une tradition qui, depuis Origene, Eusébe et 
Cyprien de Carthage, en passant par Basile, Grégoire de Nysse et Grégoire de Nazianze, 
jusqu'à Diodore de Tarse et Jean Chrysostome, tient le Cantique pour un livre inspiré et 
lui reconnait un sens spirituel (PG 81, 32 B). 

| "Théodoret ne fait que reprendre, de maniére souvent synthétique, l'interprétation 
d'Origéne, pour qui les Époux sont d'une part le symbole du Christ et de l'Église, et de 
l'autre, celui du Logos et de l'àme chrétienne; cf. M. Simonetti, «Teodoreto e Origene...», 
Op. cit., 926. 

" On sait en effet que les Antiochiens reprochaient à Cyrille d'utiliser des formules que 
n'autorisaient ni les Écritures ni la tradition patristique (xafi ónóotaotw, xoà qUotv, xa ' 
Évo0tv quotxf|v). 

? Voir J. Montalverne, Theodoreti Cyrensis doctrina antiquior de Verbo «inhumanato» 
(a circiter 423-435) (Rome 1948) 86-87. 

5 PG 81, 73 BC et 109 A; seul le premier passage précise l'identité de ces hérétiques. 
^  Apollinaire n'est nommément pris à parti par Théodoret dans ses commentaires qu'à 
deux reprises: dans l'/n Ezechielem (PG 81, 1248 C-1256 B, et par allusion en 1217 A) et 
dans l'/n Aggaeum (PG 81, 1872 C-1873 A); or, curieusement, ce n'est pas à sa 
christologie, mais à son interprétation de l'Écriture que s'en prend Théodoret (à propos de 
l'invasion de Gog et de Magog). 

5 On trouve dans l'£ranistés (PG 83, 52 A; G. H. Ettlinger, Theodoret of Cyrus, 
Eranistes (Oxford 1975) 75,31-76,3) un passage tout à fait comparable: «Car ils (les anges) 
ne voient pas la substance divine qui est impossible à circonscrire, à saisir, à concevoir, qui 
embrasse tout l'univers, mais une gloire proportionnée à leur nature.» 

!'5^ PG81, 113 D-116 C. 

"7 Au début du passage cité (PG 81, 116 A), l'Épouse confesse qu'elle a été jadis disciple 
des esprits de la perversité (uaffivpuxv t&v zveuutoov vfi; rovnp(ac), c'est-à-dire des démons 
représentant sans doute ici l'idolátrie. 

! QC'est-à-dire contre les disciples d'Arius et d'Eunomius, puisque c'est contre eux que 
sont presque toujours dirigées les attaques de Théodoret dans ses commentaires. 

"5 PGS81, 116 A: qot(Gew 5u Ocopíac. 

^? Pp(G8]1], 141 D-144 A et 156 D-157; voir aussi 200 C. 

^ Voir infra, p. 263-4. 

^? PG 81, 121 BC (Cant.3,7-8): «...Mais cela s'applique à Jésus Christ qui tire son 
origine de Salomon pour ce qui est de son humanité; lui qui existait avant les siécles, 'il 
descendit comme une pluie sur une toison de laine, et comme une goutte d'eau qui tombe 
sur la terre! (Ps. 71,6). Or, il a donné ici le nom de toison à la Vierge. Car, de méme que la 
pluie tombe sans bruit sur une toison de laine, de méme cet enfantement salutaire se pro- 
duisit à l'insu de tous les hommes.» La comparaison peut sembler un peu gauche, mais, à 
l'époque de Théodoret, ce type d'exégése est sans aucun doute, pour ce verset, devenu un 
lieu commun. Théodoret reprend la méme interprétation dans son commentaire du Ps. 
71,6 (PG 80, 1433 A). En revanche, dans ses Quaest. in Judic. 6,38 (Interr. XV), il voit 
seulement un symbole de l'élection d'Israél, puis de son rejet au profit des Nations, dans la 
toison qui, à la demande de Gédéon, regoit dans un premier temps la rosée, tandis que 
toute la terre reste seche, et qui, par la suite, se trouve dans la situation inverse (PG 80, 501 
D; N. Fernandez Marcos, A. Saens-Badillos, 7Aeodoreti Cyrensis Quaestiones in Oc- 
tateuchum, Madrid 1979, 300,5-11). 

? Avec son doublet xaxà 1ó dvOpcoevov; cf. PG 81, 81 A. 96 D. 109 CD. 121 BC. 125 D. 
133 C. 141 A. 200 BD. On trouve aussi, au moins une fois, xaxà o&oxa (id., 81 A). 
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^ Voir par ex. PG 81, 109 CD, et surtout 200 BD; Théodoret y note avec insistance que 
le Christ s'est nourri des Écritures (symbolisées ici par le mot «seins»), a requ l'Esprit et 
s'est approché du baptéme seulement xoxà «ó &vOpcrtov; car il n'avait pas besoin, en tant 
que Dieu, de cette nourriture, non plus que de recevoir l'Esprit qu'il possede en plénitude 
ou d'étre purifié par le baptéme, puisqu'il est sans péché. Cela, il l'a fait par qÀavOpoía et 
dans une intention pédagogique, pour montrer aux hommes quels étaient les dons du 
baptéme (ózota «ob Qarx(ouaxoc «à 66a). Ce type de développement reparait dans tous les 
commentaires de Théodoret (v.g. In Isaiam 12,525-531. 559-570; 15,231-236. 255-260. 
216-278. 285-289. 347-361; 16,116-119; 19,316-318, in SC 276 et 315) chaque fois qu'est 
évoqué le baptéme du Christ ou que l'Évangile — celui de Luc notamment, et c'est le cas 
ici — parle de sa croissance, de sa fatigue, de son angoisse, etc. Ces «axewá& ne peuvent, 
pour Théodoret, que relever de la nature humaine du Christ. 

^^ PG S81, 141 A; la méme idée est reprise en 152 B (Cant. 5,2). 

?5 Voir aussi PG 81, 200 C (Cant. 8,1-2): frappée d'étonnement devant «l'ineffable 
amour des hommes» (éxzAncvcouévn t7jv Xpentov quAavOprox(íav) que suppose l'Incarnation, 
l'Épouse souligne que le Verbe a assumé «sa nature» (adxóq «jv £u» qóotv &vaAaov). 

"7 PGSI1,116D. 

^? pQG81,76C. 

? '"Dlhéodoret rejette les formules utilisées par Cyrille d' «union selon l'hypostase» ou 
d' «union physique», qui lui paraissent supposer une certaine confusion des natures 
(xp&ot;) ou faire entendre que le Verbe est devenu chair par une espéce de nécessité; pour sa 
part, il se refuse à préciser le mode de l'union: il lui suffit d'affirmer qu'elle est étroite et 
de la désigner par £voct. 

*? On peut du reste considérer que le terme óynua est tout aussi habilité à désigner la 
nature humaine du Christ que les mots «temple, tabernacle, maison», etc. (v.g. PG 81, 69 
C) dont Cyrille lui-m&me a reconnu la légitimité (Lettre à Acace de Mélitene, PG 77, 
182 s.). 

3 — Litt.: «le fils de sa soeur»; on traduit ordinairement le terme par «bien-aimé». PG 81, 
80 C-81 A. 

? [lle fait par ex. dans son 7n Isaiam (12,579-581; 14,249-250; 15,240-243, in SC 295 et 
315), et presque toutes les lettres écrites pour sa justification reprennent ce point (voir let- 
tres 21, 82, 84, 85, in SC 98 et lettres 99, 101, 104, 105, 109, 116, 126, 144, 146, in SC 111). 

? "Théodoret le déclare lui-méme dans l'£ranistés (PG 83, 69 C; Ettlinger, op. cit., 
88,10-15): «Il suffit de dire 'selon la chair! pour faire voir ouvertement la divinité qu'on ne 
nomme pas. Car, pour indiquer la filiation du commun des hommes, je ne dis pas: *'Un tel, 
fils d'un tel, selon la chair', mais simplement: 'fil'. De méme également le divin 
évangéliste a écrit la généalogie: *Car Abraham, est-il dit, engendra Isaac', sans ajouter 
*selon la chair': car Isaac était seulement homme.» 

" Vg. Cant. 8,12 (PG 81, 200 BD). 

5. PG 81, 85 C. 

?ó$/ PG 81, 120 C (Cant. 3,6); voir aussi id., 133 BD (Cant. 4,5-6). 144 A (Cant. 4,11). 

? [L'usage d'un vocabulaire abstrait permet de préserver pour chacune des natures l'in- 
tégralité de sa substance (oUoí(a), sans imposer l'idée de deux personnes distinctes, comme 
le ferait un vocabulaire concret du type: l'homme et le Dieu, le Verbe assumant, l'homme 
assumé. 

" (Cf. PG 81, 144 A: 0coAoy(ía; 9£ cóuBoAov ó A(gavoc. Les termes de «théologie» et 
d' «économie», qui désignent respectivement, dans leur sens général, la connaissance de 
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Dieu dans son unité et dans sa trinité, et l'ensemble de son dessein pour le salut de 
l'humanité, désignent souvent chez les Péres, de facon plus étroite, la nature divine et 
l'Incarnation ou la nature humaine du Christ. 

* PG 81, 164 AB (Cant. 5,15); voir aussi In Ezechiel. (PG 81, 969 C). 

** Js. 63,1; cf. In Isaiam 19,571-581 (SC 315) oü la méme symbolique est exploitée en 
référence précisément à ce verset du Cantique. 

*" DG81,156 D-157 B; voir aussi 157 D-160 A (Cant. 5,14) oü Théodoret préte la méme 
valeur symbolique aux mots «or» et «pierre précieuse». 

*? UCOf, M. Richard, *Notes sur l'évolution doctrinale...', op. cit., 475. 

* (JPG 81, 141 D-144 A. 

* Notons toutefois la présence de ces mémes formules dans l' Éranistés; voir par ex. in 
PG 83, 69 D (Ettlinger, op. cit., 88,17-21): «Mais en parlant de notre Maitre le Christ, les 
hérauts de la vérité, voulant montrer à ceux qui l'ignoraient sa filiation terrestre (x&cco), 
ajoutent la précision 'selon la chair': ils font entendre par là la divinité et enseignent que 
notre Maitre le Christ n'est pas seulement homme, mais aussi Dieu antérieur aux siécles 
(oàx &vOproroc uóvov, &AX& xai O tóc tpoauovtoc)»; voir encore, id., 44 D-45 A (Ettlinger, op. 
cit., 72,3 s.). 

*55 La formule de Théodoret semble faire directement écho à celles qu'utilise Grégoire de 
Nazianze dans son Or. 29,19,2-3 (SC 250): «Ce qu'il était, il l'est demeuré; et ce qu'il 
n'était pas, il l'a assumé», et dans l'Or. 39 In Sancta Lumina (PG 36,349 A): «Non pas 
en changeant ce qu'il était — car cela est immuable —, mais en assumant ce qu'il n'était 
pas — car il est plein d'amour pour l'homme»; voir à ce sujet les remarques de J. C. M. 
van Winden, Vigiliae Christianae 34 (1980) 201. La rencontre n'est sans doute pas for- 
tuite, méme si Théodoret, dans l'Éranistes, invoque d'autres passages de l'oeuvre du 
«Théologien» pour affirmer l'immutabilité du Verbe au moment de l'incarnation (PG 
83,96 AD) et l'inconfusion des natures (id., 189 B-193 A). Cette parenté plaide en tout cas 
fortement en faveur de son orthodoxie. 

** (C'est pour cette raison que les Antiochiens refusaient d'admettre la formule de 
Cyrille: «Une seule nature incarnée du Dieu-Verbe», qui leur semblait supposer une con- 
fusion des natures. 

" PG 81, 149 D. 

** Faut-il pourtant suspecter cet emploi de ox aoxóg; que l'on retrouve par ex. dans l' In 
Isaiam 20,781: oó yàp du dEexéveraav, à 0 dvb£Ouuot ouo (SC 315). 

* PG81,157C. 

** Dans son Commentaire sur Isaie 17,56-58. 110-115 (SC 315), Théodoret parait 
beaucoup plus soucieux de sauvegarder l'union des deux natures au moment méme de la 
Passion, sans pour autant envisager une communication des idiomes. 

5! (Chacun de ces termes apparait dans l'In Canticum (cf. les citations données ici; pour 
&xpez xoc, cf. PG 81, 113 D). 

3? Wojir M. Richard, *Notes sur l'évolution doctrinale...', op. cit., 461-463; il s'agit des 
formules du type: «l'homme assumé, l'homme visible», etc. 

5 T'unité est seulement suggérée par un double xa( dans le commentaire de Cant. 3,6 
(PG 81, 120 C) et notée, sans insistance, par le verbe évóc en Cant. 5,10-16 (id., 157 C); 
Théodoret ne consacre nulle part, dans ce commentaire, un véritable développement à ce 
point pourtant essentiel à l'orthodoxie de sa christologie. 

5 Cf. supra, n. 32. 

55 La raison est donc bien différente de celle qu'avance le P. Garnier pour mettre en 
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doute l'appartenance de ce commentaire à Théodoret. On ne saurait, en effet, affirmer 
avec lui que Il'/n Canticum est celui des écrits de Théodoret oü se manifeste le plus claire- 
ment son orthodoxie. 

55 M. Richard, *Notes sur l'évolution doctrinale...', op. cit., 457. 

5  Peut-étre aux alentours de 428, et sans doute avant l'Acte d'union (433) dont 
Théodoret fut l'un des principaux artisans. Le P. Garnier le situe autour de 425 en se fon- 
dant sur la date de l'7n Danielem, elle-m&me tirée des indications fournies par Théodoret 
dans ce commentaire; mais il n'est pas sür qu'on puisse accorder beaucoup de crédit aux 
indications chronologiques de Théodoret (PG 84, 224 B). 

* En refusant tout sens littéral et historique, Théodoret privilégie volontairement cette 
seule interprétation, à tel point que, si ce commentaire comportait douze livres et non 
quatre, on n'hésiterait pas à reconnaitre en lui ce «Livre mystique» dont parle Théodoret à 
deux reprises (Lettre 82, SC 98,203; Haereticarum fabularum compendium, V, 18, PG 83, 
152 C) et que l'on a vainement cherché à identifier (cf. P. Garnier, PG 84, 362 A-363 A). 
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EARLY MEDIEVAL EVIDENCE FOR TWELVE HOMILIES 
BY ORIGEN ON THE APOCALYPSE 


BY 


JOSEPH F. T. KELLY 


An anonymous Irish commentary on the Apocalypse,' written in 
Latin, survives in more than twenty manuscripts, the most important of 
which date to the late eighth and early ninth centuries.? The text is brief, 
and its exegetical method is primarily allegorical and moralising. The 
author usually cites a word or short phrase from the Apocalypse and 
then provides an almost equally brief interpretation. In the Middle Ages 
this work was usually attributed to Saint Jerome. 

One manuscript, Bamberg Staatliche Bibliothek Patr. 102 (B.V. 18), 
fols. 101-110, saec. ix, contains a prologue which lists the sources used 
in the compilation of the commentary. This manuscript was edited by 
K. Hartung in 1904,? and although no other manuscript contains the 
prologue, A. Hamman includes it in his edition. This prologue refers to 
twelve Apocalypse homilies by Origen; we cite the relevant section of 
the prologue exactly as it is printed: 


Iam nobis requirendum est, qui super hoc exposuerunt librum (2 Apocalypsim); 
multi quidem inveniuntur auctores, tamen aliquos ex illis perferam in exemplis. In- 
venimus librum antiquitum nobis exploratum super hoc, qui in priscis temporibus 
tractatum est, tamen auctor non invenitur. Et inveniuntur XII homeliae Origenis 
super hoc opus, inveniuntur etiam tractatus Anticonii (- Ticonii) donatistae: 
quamvis multa mala miscent, tamen illud, quod bonum, retineamus; verbi gratia 
gemma, si in luto cadat, suam non perdit decorem, sed inde abstracta in opere 
ponitur, ita et verba haereticorum, quamvis multa dicant mala, tamen et bona in 
quibusdam miscent: ergo non nobis consideranda persona dicentis, sed intellectus 
sermonis. 

Adhuc invenitur expositio super hoc volumine Primasi Affricae regionis episcopi et 
discipuli sancti Augustini, qui in modernis temporibus multis de istis patefecit 
miraculis. Sufficiat quod diximus.* 


No homilies of Origen on the Apocalypse are known to exist.* Nor are 
there any references to such anywhere but in this prologue. Nor is there 
any record of such an Origenian pseudepigraphon. In 1911 C. Dio- 
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bouniotis and A. von Harnack edited some scholia on the Apocalypse 
which they considered to be Origen's,* but the authenticity of these 
scholia is not relevant here because they cannot be the work referred to 
in the prologue. Scholia are simply not homilies, and the forms are suf- 
ficiently diverse so that confusion of the two is almost impossible. In 
addition, the work edited by Diobouniotis and Harnack is in Greek, 
which the Early Medieval Irish, with some few exceptions, did not 
read." This Apocalypse commentary manifests no knowledge of Greek 
on the part of its author; indeed, his Latin is awkward in places. 

The existence of twelve homilies on the Apocalypse and attributed to 
Origen is thus known solely from this prologue. This raises three ques- 
tions about such homilies: 1) did they actually exist? 2) could such a 
collection survive only in an Early Medieval Irish circle and nowhere 
else? 3) are the homilies authentic or pseudepigraphal? 

The first step in determining whether such an Origenian work or 
pseudepigraphon existed is to examine how reliable is the prologue's 
identification of the commentary's sources. The relation of the prologue 
to the commentary is, in Bernhard Bischoff's words, **questionable,"'* 
because of the reference to Primasius who wrote in modernis tem- 
poribus, an implication that the prologue and commentary date to the 
sixth or early seventh century. Friedrich Stegmüller accepted this and 
dated the commentary and prologue circa 600. Robert McNally re- 
jected it and dated the Irish commentary to the mid-eighth century and 
the prologue to the ninth century, that is, the date of the Bamberg 
manuscript.'^ In a recent article, the present writer argued that the pro- 
logue can also date to the mid- or late-eighth century, and that the 
phrase in modernis temporibus does not necessarily imply that the pro- 
logue is contemporary with Primasius.'! But whether or not the pro- 
logue was part of the original work or whether it can be associated with 
the commentary before the date of the Bamberg manuscript does not 
affect the question of the Origenian work. The author of the prologue 
claimed to know the sources of the commentary. If the same person 
wrote both, then he definitely knew them. If not, the author of the pro- 
logue could still have determined the sources of the commentary by 
analysing the work, and if he knew of twelve Apocalypse homilies at- 
tributed to Origen and he found these used in the commentary, his 
Observations would still be reliable. The way to determine his reliability 
is to see if he correctly identified the other, verifiable, sources. 
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Besides Origen, two authors are named, Tyconius and Primasius. A 
comparison of the Irish commentary with their Apocalypse commen- 
taries shows that the two African writers were indeed sources for the 
later writer,'? so in these cases the prologue is correct. 

The third source is anonymous, a /iber antiquitus? written in priscis 
temporibus. Can this be identified? 

The sources are listed in this order: /iber antiquitus, Origen, 
Tyconius, and Primasius. The last three are in chronological order, 
which implies that the author of the prologue considered the /iber anti- 
quitus to antedate the other three. This was Hartung's opinion, and he 
suggested Hippolytus as the anonymous autor, a suggestion adopted by 
Stegmüller.'^ The famous list of Hippolytus! works on the base of his 
statue includes an apologia pro apocalypsi,'? and Hippolytus did—just 
barely—antedate Origen. This apologia does not, however, survive in 
the Greek original, nor does it survive in any translations, nor is there 
any record of its ever having been available in Latin. 

An attribution to Hippolytus encounters the immediate hurdle that 
few Early Medieval Irish writers could read Greek (as noted above), and 
this writer does nothing to make us think that he is an exception. It is 
possible that Hippolytus! work was available in a Latin translation, but 
this is piling hypothesis upon hypothesis: the Irish exegete used a now 
non-extant Greek work in a now non-extant Latin translation for which 
there is absolutely no record in Antiquity or the Middle Ages. The 
answer should be sought elsewhere. 

There is another Apocalypse commentary upon which the Irish ex- 
egete could have drawn, that of Victorinus of Pettau (t ca. 304), a 
commentary which survived in two forms, Victorinus! original and a 
recension made by Jerome.'* Parts of this commentary found their way 
into Tyconius! work and thus became known to Medieval writers 
through the Donatist intermediary. There are passages in it which are 
not repeated in Tyconius' (or Primasius) work but which parallel 
passages in the Irish commentary and these prove that Victorinus' 
commentary is the anonymous /iber antiquitus. For example, both 
associate the septem tonitrua of Apocalypse 10:3 with the gifts of the 
Spirit, and both associate the second angel of 14:8 with preaching.'" The 
parallel passages appear in both Victorinus' original and the Hierony- 
mian recension. [My concern here is to prove the Victorinus' commen- 
tary is the /iber antiquitus; later I shall suggest which version of Vic- 
torinus' work the Irish exegete knew.] 
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Yet this identification seems to create a problem. The Irish exegete 
cited his sources in this order: anonymous author in priscis temporibus, 
Origen, Tyconius, and Primasius; as noted earlier, the last three names 
imply that the order is chronological. If, however, Victorinus is the 
anonymous author, the chronological sequence is broken because he 
died a half-century after Origen, and Jerome died more than a century 
after Victorinus. But this problem is only an apparent one. The break- 
ing of the chronological sequence is evident only to those who know the 
name of the anonymous author, which the Irish exegete did not. He had 
just the book, and therefore he had to judge the age or era of the author 
solely by the book's contents, in much the way that contemporary New 
Testament exegetes try to date the gospels and the Catholic epistles. The 
contents of the book convinced him that its author lived in priscis tem- 
poribus before Origen. What might those contents have been? 

The parallel passages between the Irish and Victorine commentaries 
prove that the latter was a source for the former, but they do not prove 
which version of Victorinus was available. I suggest that the Irish writer 
used the original version. Origen opposed chiliastic exegesis, and it is 
highly unlikely that any Apocalypse homilies circulating under his name 
would have contained that type of exegesis. Victorinus, on the other 
hand, favored it, as a reading of his original commentary proves. If the 
Irish exegete knew the original form of the commentary but did not 
know the author's name, he would naturally think that these outdated 
sentiments had originated in an age earlier than Origen. This would not, 
however, have been his conclusion if he knew the Hieronymian recen- 
sion. Jerome modified Victorinus commentary to bring it into the 
mainstream of contemporary Christian thinking; witness, for example, 
his comments on Apocalypse 20:3: **Nam mille annorum regnum non 
arbitror esse terrenum."'!* Such an updated work which occasionally 
bore the obvious marks of being a recension simply could not have been 
written in priscis temporibus. 

This means that the apparent break in the chronological sequence of 
the authors is actually a quite logical deduction on the part of the Irish 
exegete. He had before him four books, the commentaries of Tyconius 
and Primasius, the (supposed) homilies of Origen, and a book by an 
anonymous author whom we now know to be Victorinus. He examined 
the contents of the anonymous book and concluded that the author, an 
advocate of chiliasm, must have lived before Origen. Therefore, when 
the Irish exegete listed the books, he listed them in the evident 
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chronological order. This means that the author of the prologue did in- 
deed know the sources of the commentary, and that he can be con- 
sidered reliable when he tells us that there were twelve homilies at- 
tributed to Origen circulating in the Early Middle Ages. 

Verification of the prologue's list of the sources for the commentary 
leads to the second question: is it possible for an otherwise unknown 
Origenian work or pseudepigraphon to have survived in Early Medieval 
Irish circles and nowhere else? 

The answer is Yes. A good example is a text of Fortunatianus of 
Aquileia which survives solely in a ninth-century Irish primer on the 
gospels.'? The only known Latin rendering of the Book of Jubilees sur- 
vives from the Irish monastery of Bobbio in the seventh century.?? Of 
almost equal importance, there are several patristic works which are 
known from other than Irish circles, but for which Irish manuscripts are 
major, if not the most important, witnesses. These include Pelagius' 
Expositiones on the Pauline epistles, the Latin version of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia's commentary on the psalms, and Gregory the Great's 
commentary on Job. There is thus no a priori reason why an Origenian 
work or pseudepigraphon could not have survived in an Irish circle 
while being lost elsewhere. 

We come now to the last and the major question: were these twelve 
homilies by Origen? To answer it, one would have to reconstruct at least 
a small part of the work for analysis, and that cannot be done at this 
time. One could first eliminate all the passages taken from Victorinus, 
Tyconius, and Primasius. One could next eliminate passages from the 
Irish exegetical tradition by comparing this commentary with other 
Hiberno-Latin ones, including the only other extant Irish Apocalypse 
commentary.? But there would be no guarantee that the surviving 
material derived exclusively from the homilies. 

The commentary's style complicates matters. The excerpts and inter- 
pretations are very brief. For example: 


(13:2) Ista bestia rex qui primus erit in solatio Antichristi. Bestia illa similis pardo 
diversitas haereticorum intellegitur; pedes sicut ursi propter fortitudinem. (13:3) 
Unum de capitibus unum de regibus; quasi occisum quia in suo loco alius intraturus 
est.?? 


Reconstructing homilies from such brief phrases would be virtually im- 
possible, and so there is no way to analyse the material for Origen's style 
or thought. We must concede that at this time there is no way to answer 
the question of authenticity. 
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This concession is, of course, a disappointment, but, on the other 
hand, we have demonstrated that at the least an Origenian 
pseudepigraphon on the Apocalypse existed in the Early Middle Ages, 
and that there is the real possibility of an authentic work. Perhaps the 
eternal hope of historians, evidence yet to be discovered, will answer the 
question. In the meantime, I pass along an interesting suggestion made 
to me about this text by Dr. W. H. C. Frend, that homilies by Origen on 
the Apocalypse may lie behind the comments on that biblical book 
made by Dionysius of Alexandria and preserved by Eusebius.?? 
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' Edited by G. LoMenzo Rapisarda, /ncerti Auctoris Commentarius in Apocalypsin, 
Miscellanea di Studi di letteratura Cristiana Antica 16 (Catania 1967); reprinted in 
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BEOBACHTUNGEN ZUM GEDANKENGANG IM 2. BUCH VON 
AMBROSIUS, DE OFFICIIS 


VON 
WOLF STEIDLE 


Mein erster Aufsatz über die Schrift De officiis des Ambrosius 
befaf)te sich vorwiegend mit der Frage, wie ihr Autor die vierte Tugend 
des philosophischen Kanons darstellt, sowie darüber hinaus mit einigen 
Problemen des Aufbaus des 1. Buches und des Gesamtwerks.' Dabei 
ergab sich unter anderem, daf Ambrosius zum mindesten in der 
Grundlegung ein geschlossenes und vollstándiges Werk über Ethik 
geben wollte,? das heift also das, was offenbar das Mittelalter in diesem 
Werk sah, wenn man das aus der weiten Verbreitung der Handschriften 
schliessen darf. Ebenso deutlich wurde der durchaus christliche 
Charakter des Werks, bei allem Anschluf) an Cicero, der deshalb in 
seiner Bedeutung keineswegs geringgeschátzt zu werden braucht. Als 
weithin mafigebend für Gedankengang und Aufbau erwiesen sich 
schlielich eigene, von Cicero unabhángige Intentionen des Ambrosius? 
die gelegentlich nicht eigentlich logisch konsequent, aber im 
Werkzusammenhang durchaus sinnvoll waren. Dal) Zitate aus der 
Schrift und biblische exempla eine gróssere Bedeutung haben als in 
vergleichbaren philosophischen Schriften, ja den eigentlichen Kern des 
Werks darstellen, war bereits eingangs gesagt worden. Wenn dem 
spezifisch christlichen, ambrosianischen Element von De officiis jetzt 
noch in einem weiteren Aufsatz nachgegangen wird, so geschieht es 
nicht nur deshalb, weil der erste Aufsatz in seiner Thematik beschránkt 
blieb, sondern vor allem, weil gerade im 2. und 3. Buch, von denen das 
erstere hier behandelt werden soll, die moderne Forschung in 
besonderem Maie einen Mangel an innerem Zusammenhang sowie 
Willkür und Inkonsequenz der Gedankenführung glaubte feststellen zu 
müssen.* 

Das 2. Buch des Ambrosius handelt ebenso wie das entsprechende 
Ciceros über das utile als Prinzip und Ziel des menschlichen Handelns. 
Für den Christen ist es dabei vor allem und von vornherein wichtig, den 
Gedanken an weltlichen, sákularen Nutzen abzuweisen; er stellt deshalb 
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mit Bibelzitat sofort eine Verbindung von Frómmigkeit und Nutzen her 
(2,23; 1. Tim. 4,8) und schlieBt daran die Beobachtung, daf) sich das 
Zusammenfallen von utile und honestum aus sorgfáltigem Studium der 
Schrift belegen lasse (2,23; 2,25: liquet igitur ...). Cicero gibt dieselbe 
These in der Form eines — stoischen — logischen Schlusses;* Ambrosius 
knüpft zwar daran an, ihm geht es aber weniger um die formale, 
logische Stringenz als um die vielfache Bezeugung durch die Schrift. 
Daf) die abgelehnten materiellen Güter von vornherein und immer 
wieder mit der Vorstellung von Geld und Gewinn charakterisiert 
werden, ist ein Gedanke, der sich schon in 1,28 und 1,241 ff. fand." 
Seine Grundlage hat er in einigen wichtigen Bibelstellen, von denen hier 
nur l1. Tim. 6,10 und Phil. 3,8 zitiert seien; die letztere ist in 2,26, aber 
auch schon in 2,12 und 1,29 direkt oder indirekt gegenwártig. Ihr 
zufolge gibt es einen hóheren geistlichen Reichtum, und der besteht im 
Verzicht und der Einbufle des materiellen. Derselbe Gedanke taucht 
auch im Proómium mit Zitat von Luk. 6,24 f. (2,16) auf; es ist deshalb 
unbegreiflich, da man den Zusammenhang zwischen Proómium und 
Thematik des 2. Buches gelegentlich geleugnet hat.* Wichtig ist 
auDerdem die Wendung an die jungen Kleriker und die damit ver- 
bundene Einschátzung des eigenen Werks (2,25): es hat nur zusátzliche 
Bedeutung, vorausgesetzt wird, dal) die christliche Grundhaltung der 
Adressaten ihnen bereits gewissermaDen in Fleisch. und M Blut 
übergegangen ist (... quae mentibus ac moribus vestris usu atque in- 
stitutione inolita atque impressa sunt...). Angesichts der von Ambrosius 
behaupteten Identitát von Aonestas und utilitas? wird es im übrigen 
verstándlich, weshalb er die ciceronische Problemstellung hóheren oder 
geringeren Nutzens'^ mit der Differenzierung von /tonestum und 
decorum in 1,219 ff. parallelisieren kann (2,22).'' In beiden Fiállen, 
sowohl beim gróDeren oder geringeren uti/e als auch bei der distinctio 
des 1. Buches handelt es sich ja, wenn man genau hinsieht, um nichts 
anderes als um ein Mehr oder Weniger des honestum selbst. Natürlich 
hat man auch an dieser Stelle Anstol) genommen,'? man darf sich aber 
bei solchen Berührungen zwischen Cicero und Ambrosius das Urteil in 
der Sache nicht trüben lassen. 

Erst nachtráglich erklárt Ambrosius, daf) materieller weltlicher 
Gewinn wenigstens gemeinhin (vu/lgo) als nützlich bezeichnet werde, 
setzt davon aber sofort wieder (mos autem...) den eigenen urtilitas- 
Begriff ab, der, wie schon gesagt, mit Verlust oder Verzicht auf 
weltliche Güter verbunden ist, damit Christus gewonnen wird (2,26). 
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Angesichts dieser Haltung ist es wohl verstándlich, daf er die 
ausführliche ciceronische Erórterung über die für die Erhaltung des 
menschlichen Lebens notwendigen Dinge (2,11: quae ... ad vitam 
hominum tuendam pertinent ...) wegláDt, bei denen Cicero inanima und 
animalia und bei den letzteren rationis expertia und ratione utentia 
unterscheidet; andererseits kann sich freilich in dieser Welt auch Am- 
brosius nicht einfach dem vulgo utile oder, wie er selbst sagt, den usitata 
utilia verschlieBen: der Kleriker muf) ja, wie schon im ersten Buch 
erórtert war, um seinen Ruf besorgt sein. Gleich zu Beginn des 2. 
Buches (2,29) wird dieser Gedanke wiederholt (... ut omni sedulitate 
commendemus existimationem opinionemque nostram...). Nichts ist 
deshalb für ihn nützlicher als geliebt zu werden.'*^ Die Bemühung um 
diese Liebe ist also ihrem Ziel nach zunáchst auf ein usitatum utile 
ausgerichtet. Andererseits zeigt die Art und Weise, in der das diligi 
erstrebt wird (2,29 ff.), sofort, daB der Nutzen durch Bemühung um den 
Mitmenschen erreicht wird, daf) also letztlich ein Widerspruch in den 
Ausführungen des Ambrosius nicht besteht. In diesem Sinn sind alle 
Ausführungen des 2. Buches über das utile zu verstehen. 

Unter den verschiedenen Móglichkeiten, Mithilfe und Unterstützung 
der Menschen zum eigenen Nutzen zu gewinnen, behandelt auch Cicero 
als die bei weiter wichtigste das diligi: omnium autem rerum nec aptius 
est quicquam ad opes tuendas ac tenendas quam diligi (2,21; 23; 32). Bei 
Ambrosius wird dabei — ganz abgesehen von der gróf»ren 
Ausführlichkeit — sofort der Blick auf die Stellung des Klerikers 
gerichtet (2,29: ... moderatione praecepti ...); von da aus erhalten alle 
einzelnen Aussagen ihre Bedeutung. Der Übergang zu den exempla von 
Moyses und David und deren Sorge um die ihnen Anvertrauten ist 
deshalb ganz natürlich: auch bei der Erwáhnung der Kónige in 2,30 
(legimus) wird der Autor wohl zuerst an die des Alten Testaments 
gedacht haben; das beweist etwa 2,93 f. Timor, Furcht der 
Untergebenen, von der Cicero sofort 1m Gedanken an Caesar und die 
rómische Politik spricht (2,23),'? erscheint bei Ambrosius erst am Ende 
des Abschnittes (2,38: David ... diligi a subiectis quam timeri maluit). 
Andererseits erwáhnt er gleich zu Beginn als Gefahren, natürlich für den 
Kleriker, superbia und verborum tumor (2,30). Der Einsatz des 
führenden Menschen wird dann breit und in der áufieren Form der ai 
Eno:i; vorgeführt: ... iam si quis consilio, usu, ministerio, officiis 
popularem comprehendat gratiam ...; das geht bis zur freiwilligen 
Preisgabe des eigenen Lebens, wie sie durch Moyses und Davids 
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Verhalten bezeugt ist (2,30; 31; 32; 34). Dabei spielt Ambrosius zugleich 
auf Christi Vorbild an, denn kurz vorher in 2,28 hief) es von ihm: qui 
regnum caelorum volebat omnibus aperire, non quod sibi utile 
quaerebat, sed quod omnibus. Speziell bei David, der noch 
ausführlicher behandelt wird als Moyses, wird über das in 2,29 
Ausgeführte hinaus und in einer Klimax, die erfüllt ist von der 
Ungewóhnlichkeit christlicher Haltung beziehungsweise des exemplum 
Davids,'* das Prinzip der Náchstenliebe und Feindesliebe sowie der 
Verzicht auf Vergeltung des Bósen hervorgehoben. Der ganze 
Abschnitt, der wieder ein gutes Beispiel für den Vorrang der Bibelstellen 
gegenüber allem mehr »Theoretischen« darstellt, endet mit vier 
Schriftzitaten, wobei natürlich 1. Kor. 13,7 f. den Hóhepunkt bildet 
(2,37). Im übrigen erscheint der Leitgedanke des Nutzens am Ende des 
Abschnittes über das Geliebtwerden gleich zweimal, zuerst in den an das 
Pauluszitat anschliessenden Worten ideo David non cecidit und in der 
Zusammenfassung von 2,39: prima ergo ad commendationem nostri est 
caritas. (Commendatio, se commendare und damit verwandte 
Vorstellungen tauchen denn auch in der Folge immer wieder stichwor- 
tartig auf. 

Von den sechs Móglichkeiten, durch die nach Cicero der Mensch 
beziehungsweise der Politiker bei den Mitmenschen Ansehen und 
Einfluf) gewinnen kann (2,21), behandelt dieser die ersten drei jeweils 
gesondert und hintereinander in einem Abschnitt; es sind dies die 88 32 
(benevolentia), 33/5 (fides), und 36 ff. (admiratio). Auch Ambrosius 
erweckt zunáchst den Eindruck einer áhnlichen Gliederung, wenn man 
sich die Ausführungen über das diligi (2,29/38) und dann die folgenden 
Paragraphen, die insbesondere vom fidem habere handeln, schlieflich 
noch den 3$ 56 vergegenwártigt, 1n denen der Abschluf) eines tertius locus 
de his, qui admiratione digni aestimantur, festgestellt wird. In Wahrheit 
trügt freilich der Schein der Cicero-Nachfolge. Zunáchst einmal werden 
in 2,39 die ersten beiden Punkte gedanklich und sachlich eng mi- 
teinander verbunden;" auDerdem ist in Verbindung mit dem iudicium 
Salomonis (3. Reg. 3,16 ff.) nebeneinander von adriiratio sapientiae 
und amor iustitiae Salomonis die Rede, hier stehen also der erste und 
dritte Punkt in einem Abschnitt, der eigentlich dem fidem habere 
zugehórt, nebeneinander (2,51). Schlielich heift es in 2,55, also un- 
mittelbar vor dem eben zitierten 8$ 56 in Bezug auf Daniel fides ei in 
omnibus deferebatur; es steht also der zweite Gesichtspunkt in einem 
Zusammenhang, der nach 8 56 der admiratio zugewiesen ist; und in 8 56 
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werden nachtráglich nicht blo Daniel, sondern auch Joseph (2,54) und 
salomo als admiratione digni bezeichnet, was ebenfalls mit der 
ciceronischen Gliederung nicht übereinstimmt, Überhaupt sind die breit 
ausgeführten exempla das eigentlich Wichtige, die logische Konsequenz 
ist ganz offenbar untergeordnet. Dazu paDt, daf) schon in 8 31, das heift 
also im diligi-Abschnitt, von Bewunderung für die Taten des Moyes die 
Rede war.'* Man wird sich deshalb, um die Abfolge der Gedanken in 
2,40 ff. zu verstehen, nach anderen Leitmotiven umsehen müssen. '? 

Als ein solches erscheint bereits in 8 41 die Vorstellung des consilium 
dare, die sich auch bei Cicero 2,33 findet. Sie hat jedoch, ebenso wie die 
mit ihr verbundenen Vorstellungen der iustitia und prudentia, die eben- 
falls bei Cicero 2,33 eine Entsprechung haben, hier eine ungleich hóhere 
Bedeutung. Dies zeigen schon die 8842/3, die vom Ratgeben 
beziehungsweise Rateinholen handeln, dann in den $844 ff. das 
iudicium Salomonis,?? weiter die 88 48, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, 66; in 8 63 wird in Zusammenhang mit einem Jesaia-Zitat 
(3,3) und Jesaia selbst der geistliche Führer geradezu als consiliarius 
bezeichnet. Im Abschnitt über die /iberalitas, der Cicero 2,52 ff. ent- 
spricht, spielen im Zusammenhang mit der nicht finanziellen 
Hilfsbereitschaft neuerlich die Vorstellungen consilia beziehungsweise 
consilii ... operisque conlatio eine Rolle (2,73 ff.). Schlieflich wird in 
dem die /iberalitas abschlieBenden und breit ausgeführten exemplum 
Josephs neben seiner wirtschaftlichen, dem Gemeinwohl dienenden 
liberalitas (2,79) vor allem der kluge Rat gerühmt, den er bei der 
Deutung des Traumes des ágyptischen Kónigs gegeben hat (2,82).?? Die 
Vorstellung des consilium erscheint dann wieder in $ 86 und in Verbin- 
dung mit dem Vorbild Paulus in den $8 87 ff.? Das Wiedererscheinen 
des Wortes consiliarius in $8 88 und boni vir consilii in $8 89 beweist im 
Zusammenhang mit $ 63, wo es für Jesaia gebraucht wurde, daf) Am- 
brosius den Kleriker insbesondere als Ratgeber und Hilfe für den Rat- 
suchenden charakterisieren will. Dieser Gedanke entspringt allein der 
Intention des Ambrosius und ist angesichts der zahlreichen geistlichen 
und wenigstens damals ebenso zahlreichen sákularen Aufgaben des 
Klerikers, auf die hier nicht eingegangen werden kann, durchaus sinn- 
voll. 

Voraussetzung für das Ratgeben ist nach $41 .prudentia 
beziehungsweise sapientia und iustitia.?^" Diese beiden Tugenden, die als 
die wichtigsten schon in 1,252 f.,^ aber auch in 1,118 herausgestellt 
wurden,?* bestimmen schon die Schilderung des Salomonis iudicium. 
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Dabei ist Salomo und in 8 48 zunáchst auch Daniel nur ein Beleg dafür, 
daf) es ohne Gerechtigkeit keine Weisheit gibt, und die beiden Tugenden 
nur vulgi usu von einander getrennt werden. Von der Gedankenführung 
aus handelt es sich also, áhnlich wie bei Cicero 2,35, dem Ambrosius 
hier folgt, um einen Exkurs, und beide Autoren schliessen dement- 
sprechend mit den Worten revertamur ad propositum ab. Da 
andererseits aber Salomo und Daniel als admiratione digni in 2,56 dem 
tertius locus zugerechnet werden — die drei Gesichtspunkte caritas, 
fides und admiratio waren auch bei Ambr. 2,40 in ihrer Dreizahl 
aufgeführt —, so zeigt sich, da Ambrosius wiederum logisch inkonse- 
quent, aber von seiner Tendenz aus sinnvoll die exempla in doppelter 
Weise eingesetzt hat, einerseits als Beleg dafür, dal) sapientia ohne 
iustitia nicht existieren kann, andererseits als Beispiele für bewunderns- 
werte Vorbilder.?' Wie sehr es Ambrosius darauf ankommt, unabhángig 
von aller gedanklichen Konsequenz die biblischen Personen als solche 
herauszustellen, zeigt auch die rhetorische Form der xapáAeupi;, mit der 
Moyses, Daniel ein drittes Mal und schliefllich auch Joseph ein weiteres 
Mal erwáhnt werden (57/9). Im übrigen gesellen sich hier zu iustitia und 
sapientia, die mit consilium zusammen bisher die Erórterung bestimm- 
ten, weitere Tugenden, zunáchst bei Daniel und Joseph temperantia und 
castimonia (2,58; 59), dann mit einem gewissen Rückgriff auf die 88 29 
ff. vitae probitas, benevolentiae usus und facilitatis gratia (8 60), 
schlieBlich nach der Feststellung der Unvertráglichkeit von virtutes und 
vitia (2,60/2), die an Cic. 2,36 anschlieft, die ganze Liste tugendhafter 
Verhaltensweisen von 8$ 66 f., in der der vor den Ausführungen über die 
liberalitas stehende Abschnitt gipfelt. Da) hier neben Aurmilitas die 
Gleichgültigkeit gegenüber dem Geld den Hóhepunkt bildet, ist nach 
dem, was schon bisher über die /ucri cupido als Muster sákularer 
Gesinnung ausgeführt wurde,?* wohl verstándlich. 

Schaut man von hier aus rückwárts auf die 88 29 ff. und dann auf die 
mit dem exemplum Josephs schlieDende Behandlung der /iberalitas, so 
wird eine durchaus planvolle Absicht in des Ambrosius Darstellung 
beziehungsweise in seiner Aufzühlung tugendhafter Verhaltensweisen 
deutlich. Der erste bis 8 38 einschliefllich reichende Abschnitt hat einen 
generellen, umfassenden Charakter, betrifft sozusagen das Leben 
beziehungsweise Verhalten schlechthin, und ist, ciceronisch gesprochen, 
durch Begriffe wie mansuetudo und humanitas?? charakterisiert, gipfelt 
aber zugleich — und das ist das christliche Element — im Einsatz für 
den Mitmenschen und der Liebe zu ihm. Im folgenden Abschnitt stehen 
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die für den consiliarius notwendigen Tugenden iustitia und prudentia 
(sapientia) im Zentrum; nur gegen Ende werden sie durch temperantia, 
Überlegenheit gegenüber dem Geld und ^Aumilitas ergàánzt. Der 
Abschnitt, der sich mit der für den Kleriker náchstwichtigen Tugend, 
der liberalitas, befaDt, ist assoziativ und gedanklich im Sinne einer 
Steigerung an den vorhergehenden angeschlossen.?? [Inhaltlich ist dabei 
die /iberalitas ganz christlich getónt: Sie ist Hilfe für Arme, Gefangene, 
überhaupt irgendwie in Not befindliche Menschen (69 ff.). Ebenso wie 
bei Cic. 2,52 hat die Hilfe durch praktisches Handeln noch hóheren 
Rang als die finanzielle (Ambr. 2,73).?' Bei Ambrosius hat sie auferdem 
die kompositionelle Funktion, die Forderung des Maf)haltens bei der 
finanziellen Hilfe zu begründen und damit zum exemplum Josephs 
überzuleiten, der den modus liberalitatis bewahrt (2,79 ff., bes. 81); die 
Vorstellung selbst ist wieder ciceronisch (2,55). Joseph ist aber auch 
darüber hinaus ein Muster für ingenium-consilium beziehungsweise 
vigilantia-iustitia (2,84), und anschlieBend werden an ihm noch weitere 
Tugenden, zunáchst magnanimitas und suavitas, gerühmt.??^ Das ex- 
emplum weist also über den unmittelbaren gedanklichen Zusam- 
menhang hinaus auf ein umfassendes, mit der Gestalt Josephs ver- 
bundenes Tugendverhalten hin. Es ist dies eine gedankliche 
Erweiterung, wie sie sich schon in dem der /iberalitas vorhergehenden 
Abschnitt fand (2,66 f.; aber schon 58 f.); bezeichnend war auch dort 
die Betonung des personalen Elements in der Aussage: quid ... 
praeclarius eo viro, qui ... Es ist deshalb sinnvoll und konsequent, wenn 
$8 86 im Anschlufi an das über Joseph Ausgeführte die Forderung 
enthált, der geistliche Führer müsse ein Muster (forma) für die anderen 
sein. Eine fast gleiche Formulierung findet sich in ep. 2,25 in áhnlichem 
Zusammenhang,?? und ep. 63,64 sagt: praeponderare debet vita sacer- 
dotis. Dal) der Priester ein Muster für die anderen sein soll, steht 
schlieBlich noch in 2,96 und vor allem in 2,87, wo Paulus als 
neutestamentliches exemplum neben Joseph tritt.^* Auflerdem wird im 
Zusammenhang mit Paulus die zentrale Funktion des consilium dare 
für die Tátigkeit des Priesters überwáltigend deutlich. Daf) die 
ciceronischen Tugendbegriffe vorausgesetzt, aber von untergeordneter 
Bedeutung sind, ergibt sich gleichzeitig implicit; noch deutlicher wird es 
in den 88 87 ff., wo Ambrosius weitere Tugenden anführt und zuerst die 
christliche humilitas erwaáhnt; in $ 88 folgt darauf Ehrlichkeit und 
Aufrichtigkeit, in den 88 89 ff. Genügsamkeit beziehungsweise Gering- 
schátzung zunáchst des Geldes und überhaupt aller weltlichen Güter, 
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ein Gedanke, der sich, wie die Paulus-Zitate zeigen, unmittelbar aus der 
Forderung der humilitas ergibt. Reich zu sein, Überfluf zu haben, ver- 
stand Paulus allerdings ebenfalls, wie Ambrosius in 8 9] kontrastierend 
fortfáhrt, aber dabei handelt es sich um geistliche Güter.?* In 8 92 tritt 
dann an die Stelle des Bildes von Reichtum und Armut im Anschluf) an 
Phil. 4,12?" das vom Sattwerden und Hungern (saturari et esurire), und 
das letztere führt zur Vorstellung des Hungerns und Dürstens nach Gott 
(8 92). Dabei ist natürlich die Seligpreisung von Matth. 5,6 
gegenwártig,* wo vom Hungern und Dürsten nach der Gerechtigkeit 
gesprochen wird. Aus diesem Grund ist iustitia in 8$ 93 ganz im 
biblischen Sinn als Gesamttugend zu verstehen,?? und das negative ex- 
emplum des Salomosohnes Roboam bietet dann das Gegenstück zu 
allen bisherigen Ausführungen, in denen in mehrfachem Anlauf und 
verschiedener Tónung von Tugend und Musterhaftigkeit des Klerikers 
als Voraussetzung für ein nützliches Wirken gesprochen wurde. 
Aufgrund des bisher Ausgeführten ergibt sich nunmehr, daf) der 
Kompositionsteil, der sich von 8 29 bis $ 96 erstreckt und die Tugend- 
haftigkeit des Klerikers in ihren verschiedenen Aspekten und unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt des se commendare zum Gegenstand hat, seinem Inhalt 
nach eine Einheit bilden mufj. Ambrosius kommt am Ende übrigens 
bezeichnenderweise wieder auf den Beginn zurück. Das geschieht einmal 
durch den Gedanken, dal aequitas, benignitas, benevolentia, beneficia 
und officia die Herrschaft sichern, Ungerechtigkeit dagegen sie auflóst, 
womit insbesondere auf 8 30, aber auch allgemein auf die $8 29 ff. 
rückverwiesen wird. Auflerdem findet sich in $8 96 ein direkter 
Rückverweis auf 8$ 29,** und schlieflich pafit wegen der dort erwáhnten 
affabilitas sermonis hiezu die Wendung forma ... esse debemus ceteris 
non solum in opere, sed etiam in sermone ... (2,96). Die Forderung der 
simplicitas und puritas (2,96), die schon im Zusammenhang mit Paulus 
in 8 88 anklang* und mit dem Wegfall von Schmeichelei verbunden 
ist,^" mündet in den Satz quales haberi volumus, tales simus. Er stammt 
aus Cic. 2,43 und wird dort auf ein Apophthegma des Sokrates 
zurückgeführt, den Ambrosius nicht zitiert; auch dort wird simulatio, 
ostentatio und jede Art von Heuchelei (ficto .... sermone ... voltu) ver- 
worfen, des Ambrosius Forderung bedingungsloser Aufrichtigkeit vor 
den Menschen und vor Gott geht aber als eine spezifisch christliche weit 
über Cicero hinaus; die Erwáhnung des Sokrates, die dort einen 
Hóhepunkt bildet, ist deshalb mit Recht weggeblieben. Hiezu passt 
dann im $ 96, am Ende dieses Kompositionsteiles und als Hóhepunkt, 
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der Hinweis auf die Augen des góttlichen Richters. Es handelte sich ja 
bisher immer um eine Bewáhrung von Tugenden, die ad conciliandam 
gratiam dienen sollen, wenn man die zunáchst spezieller gemeinte 
Wendung von $ 96 verallgemeinern darf.* 

Die Feststellung, daf) mit $8 96 ein grófierer Abschnitt zu Ende ist, er- 
fordert als Ergánzung die weitere, daB ab 8 97 nicht so sehr von 
Tugenden als vielmehr von bestimmten Einzelvorschriften für Kleriker 
gesprochen wird. Anschluf) an boni beziehungsweise von Jüngeren an 
Áltere, ein Kapitel, das Ambrosius ausführlicher als Cicero behandelt,** 
(2,97/101), Eintreten für Arme und Bedrángte (2,102), Gastfreund- 
schaft (2,102/111)5 und maf)volle Zurückhaltung in Worten und 
Anweisungen (2,112) sind schon an sich recht verschiedene Themen. 
Daf) Ambrosius Einzelregeln aufstellen will, zeigen aufierdem die jeweils 
auf blofe Aufreihung zielenden Formulierungen zu Beginn: In 8 102 
heift es adiuvat hoc quoque, in $ 103 commendat plerosque etiam, in 
8 112 quin etiam. Das Wort itaque in $ 97, das ohnehin nur eine recht 
vage Verbindung herstellt, kann als Gegenargument kaum in Betracht 
kommen, zumal wenn man die ohnehin nicht streng logische Gedanken- 
führung des Ambrosius bedenkt. Andererseits gibt es aber nun doch 
mindestens bis 8 112 eine gewisse Verbindung zwischen den einzelnen 
Themen: sie folgen nàmlich im Sinne einer Steigerung aufeinander: In 8 
97 heiBt es plurimum itaque prodest unicuique bonis iungi, 8 102 
beginnt mit den Worten adiuvat hoc quoque ad profectum bonae ex- 
istimationis, si ... und endet mit den Worten egregiae convalescit opi- 
nionis testimonium; es handelt sich also bei der Hilfe für Bedrángte um 
eine bedeutsamere Leistung; erst recht gilt dies für die hospitalitas, bei 
der Ambrosius die Bemerkung anfügt: valde id decorum totius est orbis 
existimatione ... In $ 112 schlieBlich ist es die bis in einen scheinbar 
untergeordneten Bereich, námlich das Sprechen, gehende Forderung, 
die die Steigerung bewirkt: quin etiam verborum ipsorum et praecep- 
torum esse mensuram convenit. Daneben besteht wenigstens zwischen 
dem Eintreten für die in Not und Gefahr Befindlichen (8$ 102) und der 
Gastfreundschaft (8 103 ff.) insofern eine sachliche Verwandtschaft, als 
auch der peregrinus der Hilfe bedürftig ist." Was die relative 
Ausführlichkeit in Bezug auf die Gastfreundschaft anbelangt, so ergibt 
sie sich aus der grofien Bedeutung, die ihr im Christentum zukommt** 
und die schon allein ihre von der eigentlichen /iberalitas (2,68 ff.) 
getrennte, logisch nicht korrekte Behandlung in anderem Zusam- 
menhang rechtfertigen würde; Cicero 2,76 hat die hospitalitas der 
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liberalitas subsumiert und wesentlich kürzer abgemacht. Andererseits ist 
es sinnvoll, daf) erst hier und nicht bei der /iberalitas, die bei Ambrosius 
in der Hauptsache Hilfe für Bedürftige ist, vor Verschwendung gewarnt 
wird; nach Papst Gregor, ep. 11,56a, um nur ein einziges Zitat zu 
bringen, soll der Bischof für Gastfreundschaft, Arme, Klerus und 
Bauten je ein Viertel der ihm zur Verfügung stehenden Gelder 
verwenden; der Aufwand für Gastfreundschaft ist also grofj. Ausgaben 
für Kirchenschmuck, Almosen, Gastfreundschaft und Unterhalt des 
Klerus werden im übrigen auch bei Ambrosius schliefliich zusammen- 
genommen und in einem das Kapitel »Gastfreundschaft« abschlieften- 
den beziehungsweise erweiternden Paragraphen gegen einander 
abgewogen, wobei die Vorstellung des Aufwands der übergeordnete 
Gesichtspunkt ist. Wenn dabei die Forderung des richtigen Mafjes 
aufscheint und davor gewarnt wird, conciliandi favoris gratia ultra 
modum fluere (2,110) oder sumptu pauperum alienam sibi quaerere 
gratiam (2,111), wobei das letztere gleichermafen auf die Ausübung der 
Gastfreundschaft und auf die Verpflichtung gegenüber dem Klerus 
bezogen werden kann,* so sind hier zwei Motive angesprochen, die 
gerade im zweiten Buchteil (ab 2,97) in steigendem Mafe von Bedeutung 
sind, aber natürlich auch schon bei Cicero eine Rolle spielen.*? 

Zunáchst zur Forderung des richtigen Mafes: Sie findet sich schon im 
ersten Buchteil in Verbindung mit der /iberalitas (2,76), im zweiten 
Buchteil aber dann mehrfach: zunáchst einmal bei der hospitalitas in der 
gleichzeitigen Ablehnung von Geiz und Verschwendung (2,108 f.), 
weiter in den 88 110 f. im Zusammenhang mit Armenpflege, Kirchen- 
bauten, Kirchenschmuck*' und dem Aufwand für Kleriker, schlieBlich 
in 8 112 bei der Forderung, in Worten und Vorschriften zu grofle 
remissio und zu grof)e severitas zu unterlassen.?? Nach dem negativen 
exemplum Abessalons (2,113 ff.) kehrt sie in 8 119 wieder bei der Art 
der Bemühung um ein kirchliches Amt, ausserdem in den 88 120 ff. 
beim Verhalten in diesem Amt, beim Benehmen gegenüber dem Bischof 
und den anderen Klerikern und in der Forderung, daf) der Kleriker ir 
iudicio und generell zurückhaltend sein soll. Damit ist jedoch bereits das 
zweite Motiv berührt; in Bezug auf dieses ist zunáchst eine 
grundsátzliche Überlegung nótig. 

Daf) im Bereich des utile das Ziel des Klerikers das conciliare gratiam 
(8 96) beziehungsweise die commendatio und bona existimatio der 
eigenen Person ist, wurde schon bisher immer wieder deutlich. Damit ist 
aber nun implicit die Gefahr verbunden, die eigene Person und nicht das 
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tugendhafte Verhalten an und für sich in den Mittelpunkt zu stellen. 
Ambrosius hat sie bei der /iberalitas im ersten Buchteil zweimal 
angesprochen, zuerst in $8 76, wo von iactantia anstelle von iustitia bei 
der Verteilung von Almosen die Rede ist, und in $ 81, wo es heifit, 
Joseph sei bei der Eindámmung der ágyptischen Hungersnot nicht auf 
temporalis gloria bedacht gewesen. Das Zurückstellen der rein 
persónlichen Motive wird am besten durch die christliche Vorstellung 
der humilitas zum Ausdruck gebracht. Wie $8 87 feststellt, haben sie 
sowohl Joseph als auch Paulus bewáhrt. Bis dahin ist sie jedoch mehr 
gelegentlich, vor allem gegen Ende der einzelnen Abschnitte erwáhnt 
worden (88 67; 87; vgl. auch 31). In der Folge wird sie nun immer 
wichtiger. In ihren Bereich gehórt etwa sincerum esse beziehungsweise 
sinceritas (8&8 96; 110; 116; 119; 142), simplicitas (88 96; 119), der 
Wegfall aller simulatio (88 88; 110; 112; 113; 123), überhaupt der Ver- 
zicht auf ein Verhalten, dem es nur um Beliebtheit zu tun ist (88 90; 102; 
109; 110; 111; 112; 115; 119; 123), schlieBlich iactantia (88 102; 122), 
arrogantia (88 119; 122; 123; 124; 134) und blanditiae oder adsentatio 
(88 96; 114; 116; 117; 118). Alle diese Vorstellungen spielen in dem hier 
zu betrachtenden Buchteil neben dem Begriff des Mafes eine wichtige 
Rolle und geben ihm auf diese Weise eine gewisse Einheitlichkeit. 
Auferdem besteht aber, auch abgesehen von diesen beiden Motiven, ein 
Zusammenhang, der spátestens bei dem negativen exemplum 
Abessalons, in Wahrheit aber schon in $ 112 beginnt: plerique enim 
remissiores malunt esse, ut videantur boni esse; sed nihil simulatum et 
fictum verae virtutis esse certum est; quin etiam diuturnum esse non 
solet. Fast wórtlich schlieBt nàmlich 8 113 an, und auf diesen nimmt 
8 116 Bezug;?' auBerdem leitet das falsche Bemühen des Davidsohnes 
und ihm áhnlicher Personen, die, um Einfluf) und Stellung zu gewinnen, 
Schmeichelei und Geld?* einsetzen, unmittelbar zu 8 119 hin: dieser 
handelt vom richtigen, ehrlichen Bemühen um ein Amt und zwar 
speziell ein kirchliches. Alles folgende bis 8 133 befaft sich dann in sinn- 
vollem Gedankenfortschritt mit dem richtigen Verhalten dessen, der 
bereits ein Amt hat; zunáchst geht es dabei um ein allgemeines Tátigsein 
mit beneficia und officia (8 121), dann um das Verhalten zu 
Mitklerikern (8 122) und den Bischof (8 123). Der $8 124 ergánzt das in 
8 121 Gesagte nach der negative Seite (non defendas improbum ...); 
natürlich wendet sich auch dieser und die folgenden Paragraphen an 
einen bereits im Amt befindlichen Kleriker;:? ebenso zeigt dies der 
zweite Teil des 8 125, bei dem speziell auf die bischófliche, seit 
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Konstantin auch óffentlich-rechtlich anerkannte Rechtsprechung 
angespielt ist. Quid autem tibi prodest favere diviti in $ 126 mag man 
deshalb zunáchst, von 8 125 ausgehend, auf rechtliche Entscheidungen 
beziehen, in Wahrheit hat jedoch der folgende Zusammenhang und die 
Polemik gegen die avaritia, die Urteil und Verhalten des Klerikers 
trüben kann, eine über diesen Bereich hinausreichende Bedeutung; es 
handelt sich ganz allgemein um ein unberechtigtes Erweisen von 
beneficia (8 126), ein Punkt, der im umgekehrten, positiven Sinne 
bereits in $8 121 angesprochen war. Der erste Satz von 8 129 (ita in- 
cubuerunt mores hominum admiratione divitiarum, ut nemo nisi dives 
honore dignus putetur ...), der im Gedanken und in der Stellung im 
Schlufiteil des Buches an Cic. 2,71 beziehungsweise 2,75 ff. anknüpft, 
kann aus diesem Grund auch so verstanden werden, daf) man ein 
klerikales Amt einem Reichen antrágt.** Im übrigen ist die Vorstellung 
des Geldes bereits in 8 117, sozusagen beiláufig, wieder eingeführt 
worden, ein neuer Beweis dafür, da Ambrosius trotz scheinbarer 
Zwanglosigkeit der Gedankenführung einem festen Plan folgt. Die 
Zusammenfassung von 8 133, in der Geld im Sinne von Weltlichkeit der 
Gesamttugend der Gerechtigkeit gegenübergestellt wird, ist dann 
einerseits Wiederaufnahme eines schon im 1. und ebenso im 2. Buch 
vorhandenen Grundgedankens; auDerdem weist die Gegenüberstellung 
auf die $8 125 und 126 zurück, in denen das Motiv der Berücksichtigung 
des Reichen eine wesentliche Rolle spielte. 

Planung und nicht Planlosigkeit bestimmt auch die folgenden 
Paragraphen; zunáchst einmal schlieBt das se commendare Deo (8 134) 
ganz natürlich an das se commendare hominibus an, das die ganze 
bisherige Erórterung bestimmte, und hebt damit das uti/e als Thema des 
2. Buches auf eine hóhere Stufe. Sinnvoll ist es auch, wenn anschliefend 
vom Verhalten des Bischofs gegenüber den untergeordneten Klerikern, 
das heifàt also den eigentlichen Adressaten der Schrift, gesprochen wird; 
bisher war dieser Punkt ja noch nicht berührt, obwohl gelegentlich von 
den besonderen Aufgaben des Bischofs die Rede war." Zusam- 
mengehalten werden die $8 134 f. durch den sich aus der humilitas 
ergebenden Grundgedanken, die eigene Person gegenüber den anderen 
zurückzustellen, ein Motiv, das schon bisher in verschiedener Form 
immer wieder gegenwártig war; in 8 134 heift es: a/terum existimantes 
superiorem sibi ..., in 8 135 wird es als pulcherrimum praeceptum 
bezeichnet, ut cogitemus non quae nostra sunt, sed quae aliorum. Die 
zweite Auf)erung erinnert an Phil. 2,4, und ihrem Sinn nach auch an 1. 
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Kor. 10,24; 33. Auf Christus als Vorbild bezogen und ebenfalls an Phil. 
2,4 erinnernd findet sich eine áhnliche Wendung in 2,28, das heif)t also 
gerade am Beginn der Einzelausführungen über das utile. Gegen Ende 
des Buches kommt Ambrosius also auf den eingangs geáufBerten Grund- 
gedanken zurück.** 

Was die folgenden $8 136 ff. anbelangt, so handelt es sich hier nicht 
mehr um Ratschláge des Ambrosius, sondern um eine Rechtfertigung in 
eigener Sache: Er hat zum Loskauf gefangener Christen Gefáfe 
eingeschmolzen und veráufert, die liturgischen Zwecken dienen sollten. 
Formal und gedanklich ist das eine Art Nachtrag, der nicht mehr direkt 
zum Thema gehórt. Erst am Ende von $ 142 f. gibt Ambrosius Richt- 
linien für das Verhalten des Klerikers in dieser oder einer áhnlichen 
Situation? und rückt damit seine Aussagen in einen gewissen Zusam- 
menhang mit den vorhergehenden praecepta. Immerhin gibt es aber 
auch hier drei Klammern, die den Abschnitt mit den vorhergehenden 
Ausführungen verbinden: 1. Es ist hier ebenso wie in den $8 134 f. vom 
Verhalten des die Verantwortung tragenden Bischofs die Rede; 2. dies 
Verhalten knüpft unmittelbar an 8$ 135 an, wo es heit: ... ut cogitemus 
non quae nostra sunt, sed quae aliorum; in 8 136 finden sich námlich im 
ersten Satz die Worte ... ut compatiamur alienis calamitatibus, 
necessitates aliorum, quantum possumus, iuvemus ...; 3. die Geschichte 
des Laurentius, die in diesem Zusammenhang erzáhlt wird, wird vor 
allem in dem Sinne dargestellt, daB er das Geld der Kirche für die 
Armen verwendet und damit die Verachtung des Geldes (8 133: pecuniae 
contemptus) dokumentiert; in 8 137 heiDt es überdies von Christus: qui 
... Sine auro misit apostolos, et ecclesias sine auro congregavit; aurum 
ecclesia habet, non ut servet, sed ut eroget. Die an die Rechtfertigung 
des Ambrosius anschlieBende Forderung, das der Kirche zu Verwahrung 
anvertraute Gut — insbesondere das der Witwen und Waisen — zu 
schützen, steht dann natürlich in sachlichem Kontrast zu dem vorher 
Ausgeführten über die Verwendung beziehungsweise Bewahrung kirch- 
lichen Eigentums (8 144 ff.). Wieder ist der sachliche und gedankliche 
Zusammenhang klar; auBDerdem handelt es sich um eine Aufgabe, die in 
erster Linie den Bischof angeht, und mit der Sicherheit von deposita 
hatte es schon der Schluf des 1. Buches zu tun (1,254 ff.), es geht also 
um eine Angelegenheit von grofler Dringlichkeit.*5^ 

Ein letztes Wort ist noch zu den geháuften Paránesen der 88 152 ff. 
nótig. Sie erwecken den Eindruck und sollen ihn wohl auch erwecken, 
dal mit dem zweiten Buch die eigentlichen praecepta für den Kleriker zu 
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Ende sind. In der Tat redet das 3. Buch, das honestum und utile mit- 
einander vergleicht, weder in Bezug auf das honestum noch in Bezug auf 
das utile von einem bestimmten konkreten Verhalten des Klerikers, 
hóchstens wird es gelegentlich gestreift,$' bleibt jedenfalls für den 
Zusammenhang untergeordnet. Unter Anknüpfung an Cicero, in 
Wahrheit aber weit über ihn hinausführend, wird vielmehr ausgeführt, 
dal das honestum in jedem Fall das menschliche Verhalten bestimmen 
soll und mufj, da in einem entsprechenden Verhalten auch der richtig 
verstandene Nutzen liegt und dal) sogar praktischer, »weltlicher« 
Nutzen sehr háufig die Folge eines richtigen sittlichen Verhaltens ist.*? 
Macht man sich diese Eigenart des 3. Buches einmal klar, so erscheint 
schon aus diesem Grund der Abschluf) des 2. Buches sinnvoll. 

Ein kurzer zusammenfassender Überblick mag das bisher Ausge- 
führte ergánzen und abrunden. Zunáchst einmal hat der Gesamtplan, 
der als Grundlage des se commendare in einem ersten Teil die 
Bewührung der Tugenden behandelt, im zweiten Teil aber zuerst zu 
mehr konkreten Einzelforderungen übergeht, mit Cicero nichts zu tun 
und ist ambrosianisch; dies gilt, obwohl Ambrosius im groBen Ganzen 
in der Abfolge seiner Ausführungen Cicero folgt, áhnlich wie das auch 
im 1. Buch der Fall war. Sinnvoll im Hinblick auf die Intention des 
Ambrosius ist weiter der Einsatz des zweiten Teiles mit der ausführlich 
gehaltenen Forderung »bonis iungi« (97 ff.); bei Cicero findet sie sich 
an einer eher untergeordneten Stelle (2,46) und ist kurz gehalten, bei 
Ambrosius ist sie sozusagen natürlicher Ausgangspunkt für alles 
Folgende. Sinnvoll ist dann im zweiten Teil die allmáhliche Konzentra- 
tion auf die Bewerbung um ein Amt und das Verhalten in diesem Amt.* 
Auch der Ratschlag zur móglichen Verwendung kirchlichen Besitzes 
(8 142) und zum Schutz der der Kirche anvertrauten deposita fügt sich 
— bei aller Lockerheit der Gedankenführung im einzelnen — in diesen 
Zusammenhang. Dasselbe gilt schlieBlich — ganz abgesehen von der 
eben erwühnten Eigenart des 3. Buches — für die das Buch abschliefen- 
den Paránesen (152 ff.). Im ersten Teil knüpfen die Ausführungen über 
mansuetudo, affabilitas und caritas als Grundlage des diligi, über 
prudentia und iustitia in ihrer Bedeutung für das consilium dare oder 
über /iberalitas zwar an Cicero und die ciceronische Abfolge der 
Gedanken an, im ganzen aber sind sie durchaus selbstándig und von 
christlichem Geist bestimmt. Besonders trifft dies für den Abschluf) des 
ersten Teiles zu, der Paulus, die christliche Tugend der humilitas und die 
Beziehung zu Gott in den Mittelpunkt stellt, dabei aber, wie schon 
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ausgeführt, auf den Beginn des ersten Teiles zurückverweist (88 87 ff.; 
95 f.). Vorausgesetzt und benützt ist Cicero allerdings immer wieder, 
nicht nur an den angeführten Stellen, obwohl er im 1. Buch lediglich in 
untergeordneter Weise** und im 2. Buch überhaupt nicht mehr zitiert 
und für das Wesentliche des Gehalts gar nicht mafgebend ist. Ich 
móchte sogar behaupten, daf Ambrosius, ungeachtet des unwilligen 
Beiseiteschiebens der heidnischen Schrift und der heidnischen Ethik 5 
bei der Abfassung seines eigenen Werkes auch an literarisch gebildete 
Leser dachte, denen Cicero gegenwártig war und die im einzelnen zu 
vergleichen imstande waren. Wenigstens ein auffallendes Beispiel 
móchte ich zum Abschluf vorlegen. 

De off. 3,70 ist, ohne daf) man Cic. 3,75 gegenwártig hat, nicht voll 
verstándlich und wirkt fast wie eine blofie Anspielung.** Fragt man 
dann weiter, weshalb Ambrosius die Geschichte des sizilianischen 
Fischbetrugs, der mit Fragen des Klerikerlebens ja wenig zu tun hat, 
Cicero nacherzáhlt (Cic. 3,58 ff.; Ambros. 3,71 f.), so wird ein gróBerer 
Zusammenhang deutlich, in den sich auch 3,70 einfügt. In 3,66 wird 
zum ersten Mal in der Form der zapáAeupji; von der Notwendigkeit, bei 
rechtlichen Abmachungen fides zu bewahren und dolus malus oder 
fraus auszuschliefen, als von etwas ganz und gar Selbstverstándlichem 
gesprochen.5' Unmittelbar darauf erwáhnt Ambrosius als besonders 
rühmliches Beispiel aus dem Alten Testament, wie Josua selbst 
gegenüber unehrlichen Partnern fides bewahrte (67 ff.). Hierauf folgen 
im Anschluf an Cicero und erneut in der Form der zapáAeupji; weitere 
Beispiele von fraus und dolus malus, zunáchst der eben erwáhnte $ 70, 
dann der Fischbetrug und schliefich ein weiterer Testamentsbetrug 
(Ambr. 3,70/3; Cic. 3,75; 58 ff.; 73 f.); in den letzteren waren Cicero 
zufolge Hortensius und Crassus verwickelt, und er ist wieder ohne 
Cicero nicht voll verstándlich beziehungsweise Ambrosius spielt hier auf 
den Cicero-Text direkt an.5* Bedenkt man nun daneben die durchweg 
angewandte Form der zegáAeuju; und die Formulierungen des Am- 
brosius, so bleibt kaum ein anderer Schluf als der, daf) er gerade 
dadurch, dal er auf seine Vorlage anspielt, sie aber gleichzeitig 
veráchtlich  beiseiteschiebt, zum Vergleich  herausfordern und 
gleichzeitig — übrigens nebenbei — deutlich machen will, daB solche 
schandbaren, ja absurden Fakten vielleicht bei Cicero und in einer 
heidnischen Ethik, nicht aber in einer christlichen einen Platz 
beanspruchen kónnen. Hier und vielfach an anderer Stelle áufert sich 
dabei ein Gefühl souveráner Überlegenheit, das bei der Erklárung von 
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De officiis bisher noch nicht genügend beachtet wurde und nicht nur 
Ambrosius, sondern überhaupt den Christen im Umgang mit heid- 
nischer Literatur und Kultur weithin eigentümlich ist. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' Vgl. Vf., Vig. Christ. 38 (1984) 18-66. 

!*— 8.0. 34; 52: dies gilt, trotz der Beschránkung auf Kleriker als Adressaten. 

! a.0. 29; 34 f.; 43 f.; 52 f. 

* aO. 20 f. 

* Ich beziehe mich wieder auf den Aufsatz von M. Testard in Yves-Marie Duval, .47n- 
broise de Milan, Ét. Augustin. 1974, 155 ff., der bisher uneingeschrünkten Beifall fand; 
vgl. L. Gracco Ruggini in E. Lazzaroti, Ambrosius episcopus, Atti d. Studi Ambros. 1, 
1976, 232 n. 7 und 237 n. 17; E. Banterle, Ambrosius De officiis (Milano-Roma 1977) 12 f. 
Aber die Kritik an mangelnder Komposition beziehungsweise Konfusion des 
Gedankengangs ist álter; vgl. die Zitate bei Vf., Vig. Christ., a.O. 19f. und Anm. 10; 13. 
* Cic. 2,10: philosophi ... distinguunt: quicquid enim iustum sit, id etiam utile esse cen- 
sent, itemque quod honestum, idem iustum; ex quo efficitur, ut quicquid honestum sit, 
idem sit utile ... 

' Wgl. besonders 1,28 ... neque aliqua commoda in facultatibus et copiis opum con- 
stituimus, sed incommoda haec putamus ... 

' Testard a.O. 174 f.; zur Thematik des Proómiums vgl. auch Vf. a.O. 31 f. 

* 228: est igitur non solum familiare contubernium honestatis et utilitatis, sed eadem 
quoque utilitas quae honestas. 

, (Cic. 2,9; 88: ... utilitatum comparalio ... 

" quemadmodum in primo (sc. libro) diximus, quia inter honestum et decorum est 
quaedam distinctio, ... sic et cum utile tractamus, considerandum videtur quid utilius. 
7 CTestard a.O. 175 A. 42. 

B YVf.20. 37 f£. 

^ 2,29: ac primum noverimus nihil tam utile quam amari ... 

i! Dieser Punkt, der dort zu einer Art Exkurs führt (vgl. 2,29), kann als Problem der 
Cicero-Interpretation aufer Betracht bleiben. 

' Auf David — und auch auf Salomo (1,162 f.; 2,52 f.) — als praefiguratio Christi kann 
hier nur hingewiesen werden; die Vorstellung ist natürlich auch hier gegenwártig; zu David 
vgl. aufierdem 1,236 ff. und Vf. a.O. 52 ff. 

" prima ... ad commendationem nostri est caritas. hinc nascitur fides ... similiter etiam 
per fidem ad caritatem pervenitur ... 

"^ , merito aestimatus est supra hominem ... 

1 Schon von da aus kommt die komplizierte Interpretation Testards, der mit zwei sich 
überschneidenden Plánen des Ambrosius rechnet (a.O. 176), zu Fall; vgl. auch das 
Folgende. 

? Auf die allegorische Interpretation Salomos (2,52 f.) braucht hier nicht eingegangen 
zu werden; Ambrosius liebt solche Exkurse, wenn man sie so nennen darf; vgl. 1,163; 3,94 
f.; 103 ff.; vgl. 3,110: prolixior excursus admirandi gratia mysterii factus videtur. 

" [n der Gliederung der /iberalitas in finanzielle und nicht finanzielle, praktische Hilfe 
schlieBt sich Ambrosius an Cic. 2,65 an. 
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"? Vgl, auch 2,84: ... ingenium ... an consilium ... an vigilantiam atque iustitiam ... 

Bo 2,87: ... Paulus, qui consilium dabat virginibus, magisterium sacerdotibus ...; 89: .. 

boni vir consilii. ... 

^" —2,4L: et quia consiliorum usus maxime conciliat homines, ideo prudentia et iustitia in 
unoquoque desideratur et ea expectatur a pluribus ... 

?* — Vgl. hierzu Vf. a.O. 26. 

"^A [n]1,118 werden prudentia und iustitia zunüchst allein aufgeführt, erst in 1,119 werden 
die beiden anderen Tugenden hinzugenommen. Zur Bedeutung der beiden vgl. R. Sauer, 
Studien z. Pflichtenlehre d. Ambrosius v. Mailand (Diss. Würzburg 1981) 69 ff. 
beziehungsweise 83 ff. 

"7 CTestard a.O. 176 hat diese doppelte Funktion nicht begriffen. 

* Vgl. S. 280 f. 

7 Die ambrosianische affabilitas erscheint bei Cicero 2,48 in anderem Zusammenhang, 
námlich bei der oratio. Erst Ambrosius hat zusammengezogen und unter den 
Gesichtspunkt diligi subsumiert; wohl begreiflich, er schreibt ja für Kleriker. 

" 2,68: quodsi ab his sobrium gerere animum laudabile est, quanto illud praestantius, si 
dilectionem multitudinis liberalitate adquiras. Cicero hat diese gedankliche Verbindung 
nicht. Im übrigen erkennt man an diesem Satz, daf) die Begriffe admiratio (laudabile) und 
dilectio keine gliedernde Funktion haben, sondern ganz selbstverstándlich weiterwirken. 
" Andererseits ist. die Einführung dieses Gedankens christlich getónt: materielle 
liberalitas ist — leider — non communis omnibus (2,73). 

" Weitere rühmliche Eigenschaften Josephs erscheinen in der wórtlich zitierten benedic- 
tio Jacobs über den Sohn in 2,85. 

7 — .. hanc infunde humilitatem singulorum animis, et te ipsum praebe exemplum om- 
nibus, dicens: imitatores mei estote, sicut et ego Christi (1. Kor. 11,1). Die Bibelstelle — 
übrigens nicht alleinstehend — zeigt den Hintergrund der Forderung von De officiis auf. 
^ CTestard a.O. 178 betrachtet die Ausführungen über Paulus als Exkurs! 

" ideo boni vir consilii dicit: ego autem didici, in quibus sum, sufficiens esse (Phil. 4,11) 
.... hoc de pecunia, ceterum de omnibus dici potest, quia sufficiebant illi praesentia, hoc 
est .... 

* sciebat et abundare Paulus, quia animum habebat divitem, etsi thesaurum divitis non 
habebat. 

7" scio et humiliari, scio et abundare .... et saturari et esurire ... 

" beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt iustitiam; quoniam ipsi saturabuntur. 

" Für diese Bedeutung der iustitia vgl. Sauer a.O. 83 f. 

" gqffabilitatem quoque sermonis diximus ad conciliandam gratiam valere plurimum. 

"CO .,. consiliarius, qui nihil nebulosum habeat, nihil fallax, nihil fabulosum, nihil 
simulatum, quod vitam eius ac mores refellat ... 

" nme simplicitatem et puritatem alloquii dedeceat sermonis adulatio. 

* 2,96: affabilitatem quoque ..., also dient auch das Vorhergehende ad conciliandam 
gratiam; vgl. etwa 2,95 (iuvat), 93 (commendat), 90 (laudatur) oder die Áusserungen 
Jacobs über seinen Sohn. Es ist unmóglich, alle AuBerungen über den Nutzen tugend- 
haften Verhaltens hier aufzuzáhlen. 

* Ausgangspunkt ist Cic. 2,46, der nur eine kurze Notiz gibt. 

* Auf die Erweiterung des Themas »Gastfreundschaft« komme ich gleich zu sprechen. 
*  — Das ist wichtig ad probitatis testimonium; ... et ad instructionem ... (2,97) kann als 
weniger bedeutsam für den gedanklichen Zusammenhang beiseite gelassen werden. Es ist 
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bezeichnend für des Ambrosius Gestaltungsweise, dal) er immer wieder nebengeordnete 
und trotzdem wichtige Gedanken scheinbar beiláufig mit hereinnimmt; gelegentlich 
erweisen sie sich spáüter als besonders bedeutsam, so etwa das Motiv des Geldes in 2,117; 
vgl. etwa auch Anm. 54; 56. 

"UO... de suo iure cedentem aliqua ..., das heiBt der Verzicht auf eigene Ansprüche, ist 
wieder nur beiláufig angeschlossen, gehórt aber gedanklich in den Zusammenhang; das 
Stichwort liberalitas taucht ohnehin kurz darauf auf; auDerdem ist Cic. 2,64 Vorbild. Vgl. 
auch Anm. 46. 

* Vgl. etwa RAC 8, 1103 ff. s.v. Gastfreundschaft (Gorce-Hiltbrunner). 

*5* Das ergibt sich aus der ganzen Anlage des Paragraphen. 

*" Vgl. etwa Cic. 2,52 ff.; 53; 56; 59; auch von Bauten ist dort im Zusammenhang mit der 
liberalitas die Rede (2,60). 

*" 2,110: ... non superfluas aedificationes ...; 111: ... ornare Dei templum ... 

"-— ]12: ... ne aut nimia remissio videatur aut nimia severitas ...; die Beziehung auf den 
Kleriker ist nur zu deutlich (...praeceptorum .. severitas ..). 

5 -— 2,113: ... quoniam quae simulata sunt, diuturna esse non possunt ...; 116: ea .. quae 
simulatione atque adsentatione parata sunt, non posse diu perseverare. 

* Zur Einfügung des Geldmotivs vgl. S. 290 und Anm. 46; 54. 

'*5 Vgl, etwa 2,125: gratia absit, causae merita decernant ... non recipias ... iudicium ... 
' Daf) wenigstens das Kirchenvolk einem Reichen ein klerikales Amt antragen will, 
dafür gibt Augustin ep. 125 ein gutes Beispiel. 

" Vgl. etwa 2,69: de eo loquor, qui praeest alicui muneri, ut si officium sacerdotis gerat 
aut dispensatoris; 2,111: et maxime sacerdoti hoc convenit ...; 2,121: sed et sacerdotem 
...5 122: ... nec offendi sacerdotem ...; 123: si quis non oboediat episcopo ...; 125: si 
sacerdos es ...; der Bischof kommt also im Verlauf der Ausführungen immer mehr in den 
Blick. 

'" Wie wichtig Ambrosius dieser Grundgedanke ist, wird sofort am Beginn des 3. Buches 
(3,13) wieder deutlich, wo 1. Kor. 10,23 zitiert ist; vgl. 3,15, aber auch 3,14. Bezeichnend 
ist, mit welcher Selbstverstándlichkeit er in 3,13 die ciceronische formula von 3,21 
(detrahere ... alteri aliquid et hominem hominis incommodo suum commodum augere 
magis est conira naturam quam mors, quam paupertas ...) erweitert und durch das 
Paulus-Zitat vóllig verándert: nemo quod suum est quaerat, sed hoc, quod alterius, hoc 
est nemo commodum suum quaerat, sed alterius, nemo honorem suum quaerat, sed 
alterius ... Das wird dann mit weiteren Bibelzitaten in den folgenden Paragraphen náher 
ausgeführt. Bei Cicero dagegen ist Rücksicht auf den eigenen — Ambrosius würde sagen, 
weltlichen — Nutzen erlaubt, wenn dadurch niemand zu Schaden kommt (3,22 fin.). Es ist 
dies ein Punkt, der Ambrosius überhaupt nicht interessieren kann. 

" nemo potest queri, quia captivi redempti sunt, nemo potest accusare, quia templum 
Dei aedificatum est, nemo potest indignari, quia humanis fidelium reliquiis spatia laxata 
sunt ... in his tribus generibus ... 

** Vgl. Vf., a.O. 56 f. 

$5! Vgl, etwa 3,58 f. Solche direkten und überdies aktuellen Bezüge (vgl. dazu Hieron. ep. 
52,6) sind aber im 3. Buch selten. 

Auf eine Interpretation des 3. Buches kann aber hier nicht eingegangen werden. 

*' Wil. hiezu S. 290 f. 

* 1,24; 43; 82; 180. 

*5* Vgl. vor allem 1,29 (qui illa non legunt, nostra legent, si volent); auBerdem etwa 1,31; 
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48; 50; 116; 2,4 (dazu 2,5: scriptura autem divina ...); 3,29; 97. Aber es gibt noch mehr 
Belege. 

*5*J— non ergo in hereditatibus adeundis digitorum percussiones et nudi successoris salta- 
tiones notabo ... non simulatae piscationis compositas copias, ut emptoris inliceretur af- 
fectus .... In Bezug auf das erste Faktum zitiert Ambrosius übrigens voll Verachtung 
ungenau. 

"U quid autem loquar de contractibus ceteris ac maxime de coemptione praediorum vel 
transactionibus atque pactis? 

* —Gam de illo quid loquar, qui de eo testamento, quod ab aliis licet factum falsum tamen 
cognoverit, hereditatem sibi aut legatum vindicet et lucrum quaerat alieno crimine ...; 
wiederum zitiert Ambrosius in gehássiger Weise ungenau. 

5* Vgl. auch 2,72 fin.: non ergo huiusmodi nugas ego in hanc ecclesiasticae censionis 
auctoritatem vocabo ...; damit erledigt sich die Bemerkung von A. F. Coyle (Franciscan 
Studies 1955, 242), der Fischbetrug habe im Werk des Ambrosius keinen rechten Sinn, sei 
nichts als eine Reminiszenz an Cicero; daB das Problem der ebenfalls kritisierten Erb- 
schaftserschleichung für Ambrosius sogar aktuell ist, wurde implicit aus Anm. 61 
deutlich. 


D-8038 Gróbenzell, Seidelbastweg 7 


Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985) 299-312, E. J. Brill, Leiden 
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Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel nach Petrus Sabatier 
neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron, vol. 25, 
Epistulae ad Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum, Philemonem, 
Hebraeos, hsgg. von Hermann Josef Frede, fasc. 10-11, et Pars II, fasc. 
]-2, Freiburg, 1982-1983, 273 p. 


Ces quatre fascicules renferment la Deuxiéme à Timothée 2,17-fin, la 
Lettre à Tite et celle à Philémon. 

A parcourir ces pages on est de nouveau ébloui de tout ce que cette 
Vetus Latina nous apporte. Et autre chose est de lire les anciens auteurs 
latins chrétiens dans l'ordre de telle ou telle de leurs oeuvres, autre chose 
de les suivre d'apres l'ordre des écrits bibliques qu'ils citent. Tous ceux, 
par exemple, qui s'intéressent à la patristique connaissent le fameux 
binóme uti/frui qui occupe une place si importante dans la morale 
augustinienne. On sait bien que cette antithése trouve en partie ses 
racines dans l'éthique classique. Mais c'est en regardant l'apparat de la 
Lettre à Philémon que je me suis rendu compte que, bibliquement 
parlant, celle-ci donne un précieux appui à la doctrine d'Augustin. Dans 
son De Doctrina christiana 1,33(37) celui-ci écrit en effet: **... quand tu 
jouiras de l'homme en Dieu, tu jouiras plutót de Dieu que de l'homme. 
Car tu jouiras de celui qui te rendra heureux, et ton bonheur sera d'étre 
parvenu à celui, en qui tu as mis l'espoir d'arriver. De là, le mot de Paul 
à Philémon: «Ainsi, frére, dit-il, je jouirai de toi dans le Seigneur»,ita, 
frater, ego te fruar in domino. S'il n'avait pas ajouté «dans le Seigneur» 
et avait dit seulement «je jouirai de toi», c'est en Philémon qu'il eüt mis 
l'espoir de son bonheur". Quand on lit cela dans l'apparat de la Vetus 
Latina, on a l'agréable impression de revivre la surprise d'Augustin 
quand il découvrit ce joyau dans la si modeste Lettre à Philémon. 


F-75015 Paris, 159, rue de Javel L. M. J. VERHEUEN 
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Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus 
Sabatier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron, 
vol 11/1 Sapientia Salomonis, hsgg. von Walter Thiele, fasc. 6, 
Freiburg, 1983, 80 p. 


Le texte de la Sapientia Salomonis s'étend ici de 8,8 à 13,1. Plusieurs 
de ces versets ont joué un róle important chez les auteurs latins chré- 
tiens, notamment 8,21; 9,15; 11,20. 

Il semble que l'auteur, muni gráce à son travail d'une connaissance 
peu commune de ce texte biblique, a lu personnellement des oeuvres de 
l'Antiquité chrétienne, à la recherche de citations encore inconnues. Un 
exemple: dans les Confessions III,2(3) Augustin dit: ... tu, domine deus, 
qui animas amas ... A ma connaissance personne jusqu'ici n'avait en- 
core remarqué qu'il s'agissait d'une citation implicite de la Sapientia 
Salomonis 11,26: «Mais tu épargnes tout, parce que tout est à toi, 
Maitre ami des àmes». Pourtant la séquence qui animas amas se trouve 
textuellement dans la Vulgate. C'est avec satisfaction que je signale, 
parmi d'autres, cette bonne trouvaille de W. Thiele. 


F-75015 Paris, 159, rue de Javel L. M. J. VERHEUJEN 


S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera. Pars III (Opera Polemica), I: Contra 
Rufinum edidit P. Lardet (Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina 
LXXIX). Turnhout, Brepols, 1982. XVI, 325* and 278 pp. 

Saint Jéróme, Apologie contre Rufin. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et index par P. Lardet (Sources Chrétiennes 303). Paris, Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1983. XIX, 145* and 359 pp. 


Quis denique amicus non formidetur quasi futurus inimicus, si potuit 
inter Hieronymum et Rufinum hoc quod plangimus exoriri? O misera et 
miseranda condicio! (6)....Hoc magnum et triste miraculum est ex 
amicitiis talibus ad has inimicitias peruenisse (10). These quotations 
from Augustine's 73rd letter, dating from 404, show how appalled the 
bishop was when he learned of the acrimonious controversy between 
two old friends. Small wonder perhaps for a man for whom friendship 
meant so much: Quid nos consolatur in hac humana societate erroribus 
aerumnisque plenissima nisi fides non ficta et mutua dilectio uerorum et 
bonorum amicorum? (De ciu.Dei XIX 8), but even Jerome in a rare 
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moment of calm sobriety showed himself quite aware of the implicit 
tastelessness of the affair: Quae est enim audientium aedificatio, duos 
senes inter se propter haereticos digladiari, praesertim cum ambo 
catholicos se uideri uelint? (Apol. III 9). 

The story of the quarrel is long and intricate, it has been told in 
biographies and handbooks. Here it may suffice to call to mind that it 
was caused by a mixture of ill feelings, jealousy, rivalry on the one hand 
and the difference in appreciation of the writings and theories of Origen 
on the other. There was a reconciliation of the two protagonists in 
Jerusalem at Easter 397, but the flames of the conflict flared up even 
more violently when, in the following year, Rufinus, who soon after the 
reconciliation had journeyed to Rome, made a translation of Origen's 
dangerous Ilegi àpxóv. This translation shocked Jerome's Roman 
friends, the more so as Rufinus had somewhat expurgated Origen's 
treatise in order to make it more acceptable in orthodox circles and in 
the preface had sounded Jerome's praises as a connoisseur and admirer 
of Origen. When he was informed of these facts, Jerome immediately 
took up the gauntlet and the battle was on. Its most notorious products 
are the Apologia contra Hieronymum of Rufinus and Jerome's Ad 
Pammachium et Marcellam pro se contra accusatorem defensio, both in 
two books and dating from 401. The Epistula contra Rufinum (402) can 
be considered to be the third book of Jerome's apology, the whole of 
which has become known as the Apologia contra Rufinum in three 
books. 

Up till now Rufinus! Apologia could be studied in a modern edition 
of M. Simonetti (CCSL XX, Turnhout 1961, reviewed in this journal by 
J. H. Waszink, Vig.Chr. 16, 1962, 106-108), but for Jerome's work 
scholars had to manage with Domenico Vallarsi's second edition 
(Venice 1767), reprinted by Migne in the 23rd volume of the Patrologia 
Latina. This unsatisfactory state of affairs has inspired the Rev.Father 
Pierre Lardet S. J. to undertake a vast programme of editorial work on 
Jerome's Apologia. This programme contains as its most conspicuous 
elements a survey of the manuscript tradition, a critical edition, a 
translation, a commentary and a word index. The books under review 
on these pages provide the first three parts of the undertaking. 

The Corpus Christianorum volume has a large introduction of more 
than 300 pages about the textual tradition, the greater part of which is 
devoted to *la tradition manuscrite' and *'la tradition imprimée', pp. 
1*-197* and 198*-278* respectively. In the first of these two chapters L. 
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deals very thoroughly with the 204 manuscripts known to him at the 
moment of writing (since then a few more have been detected); many 
stemmata, tables and lists summarize and visualize his findings. No less 
elaborate is the study of former editions. Concerning Vallarsi the con- 
clusion of L.'s examination is astonishing: *'Au bout du compte, il 
semble bien que Vallarsi n'ait vérifié directement le texte de l''Apologie 
de Jéróme dans aucun manuscrit" (268*). This underlines the necessity 
of fresh editorial activity, which has resulted in some 900 differences 
with Vallarsi's text. 

For the constitution of the text and the apparatus criticus L. mainly 
makes use of 14 *manuscrits principaux', among which those belonging 
to the family f 1 to a certain degree prevail over the others, when it 
comes to making choices. But often other considerations play an im- 
portant part too. L. has added 245 at times substantial *notes critiques' 
(117-241), in which he explains his choice in particular cases. These 
notes are usually convincing or at least persuasive, and they bear witness 
to L.'s great familiarity with many aspects of Jerome's oeuvre. I venture 
to make a few remarks: 25 In defence of dicas (v.l. dicis) in I 11.61 asa 
*subjonctif de protestation' in the second person, a reference to 
Kühner-Stegmann II 1.182 would have removed any doubt; 56 defend- 
ing uanis (v.l. uagis) imaginibus (I1 31.12), L. refers to *TLL, s.u. uanus, 
col. 408,60 s.' This is not quite correct: 7TLL VII s.v. imago has a 
paragraph de figuris uanis (408.60-82); 93 In his argument to read for- 
ma (v.l. norma) in II 12.19, L. first gives the impression that he regards 
it as a synonym of norma, but his final conclusion rightly stresses its 
equivalence in the context with condicio; 153 In defending fulmen (v.1. 
flumen) eloquentiae (III 6.17), L. might have referred to Quintil. 8.6.7: 
eloquentiae fulmina and Prudentius, C. Symm. 1.649: obtineat partam 
dicendi fulmine famam; 171 The choice of uitantis (v.l. uetantis) in III 
14.31, which has stronger ms. support, may very well be right, but to 
assume that uitare can ''prendre le sens causatif de *mettre en garde 
contre' (cf. La regle: *Caesar pontem fecit)" seems rather speculative 
and L. does not provide a real parallel. Concerning quotations L. notes: 
** Jéróme n'est pas d'une exactitude toujours scrupuleuse dans ses cita- 
tions, tandis que des copistes, reconnaissant le texte, ont pu étre tentés 
de la rétablir dans sa littéralité"" (note 142), a general problem for any 
editor of a text which contains quotations. An interesting example is III 
28.12-15: Jerome quotes Aen. 1.743-746, and in the first of these verses 
the ms. tradition firmly points to the unmetrical reading pecudum (v.1. 
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pecudes), supported with some interesting evidence by L. Curiously 
enough, H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics 182, only quotes 
vss. 744-746! Finally: it is of course understandable that L. does not 
treat all cases where he has made a particular choice, but one would 
have liked some explanation of sibi (edd. i/li) in I 14.11 and of con- 
ceditur (v.l. contenditur) in II 17.29. 

L. has furnished this edition with many tables, statistical data and 
indices in order to make the enormous amount of information more 
readily accessible. 

The Sources Chrétiennes volume is first and foremost concerned with 
the contents of the Apologia. The text of Jerome is identical with the 
one in CCSL 79, also in its partition in paragraphs and lines, so that 
references and indexation will not pose any problems. The apparatus 
criticus has been brought back to smaller proportions and in the in- 
troduction the discussion of the ms. tradition and the principles of con- 
stituting the text has been reduced to 8 pages, since all emphasis is now 
laid on the history of the conflict and the structure and character of the 
Apologia. Mainly belonging to the genus iudiciale and to a certain 
degree also to the genus demonstrativum, it gave extensive room for 
wielding the weapons of invective and satire, in which Jerome was a past 
master as the studies of D. S. Wiesen and I. Opelt amply showed. There 
are fine examples of word-play, e.g.: mathematicorum uenerat soluere 
quaestionem, et soluit fidem Christianorum (III 32.8-10), opportune 
introductions of proverbs: oblitus es ueteris prouerbii: mendaces 
memores esse debere (III 13.10-11), and, especially concerning Rufinus' 
style of writing, some instances of sheer sarcasm: compeditam putes 
linguam eius et inextricabilibus nodis ligatam uix in humanum sonum 
erumpere (II 11.56-57). L. describes all these techniques in a chapter in 
which his own language becomes even more florid than usual. As 
Rufinus was no mean performer either, the controversy took the 
character of a tournament in which the two opponents tried to decide 
matters in their favour **moins par la valeur intrinséque des arguments 
dont ils usent...que par la virtuosité dont ils font preuve..."' (83*), each 
giving his supporters their money's worth. The close and praiseworthy 
attention paid by L. to the **formes éprouvées d'une écriture strictement 
codifiée" (90*) raise the expectation that he will be averse from 
disputable psychological ways of explanation, let alone from 
hagiography. This expectation comes fully true in his fine chapter on 
*La position de l'auteur! (100*-116*), in which he suggests that Jerome 
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could not stand variability and instability in dogmatic matters: ''Lui a 
absolument besoin d'un corps de doctrines aux arétes nettes" (113*). If 
that was endangered, he would react. 

L.'s translation of the text is clear and reliable. It would seem ap- 
propriate, however, to defer a discussion until the publication of the 
commentary, which at present is only available in some typescript 
copies, since the 722 notes of which this commentary consists un- 
doubtedly will offer further elucidation where this cannot be provided 
by the translation as such. For the moment I would like to mention just 
one detail, viz. Jerome's use of the formula aliud est si. This is an alter- 
native for the ironically used nisi forte (Hofmann-Szantyr 669), in 
French: 'a moins que par hasard" (cf. L.'s rendering in II 25.71). The 
translation in I 3.8 ((c'eüt été le comble, si...) seems a correct 
equivalent, but in I 4.4, IL 11.82 and II 28.6-7 the rendering 'autre chose 
serait etc. (or something similar) is less convincing. 

The greater part of the results of the author's herculean labours has 
now been published. Without any doubt Jerome's Apologia is from 
now on fully accessible; in fact not many patristic texts can boast of 
such thorough treatment. Congratulations are due to Father Lardet, 
who has so considerably furthered the studies in this field. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoErT 


Clare Stancliffe, St. Martin and his Hagiographer: History and 
Miracle in Sulpicius Severus (Oxford Historical Monographs). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1983. 400 pp. 


Necesse est confiteri Martino neminem conferendum: after listening 
to his friend Postumianus' fascinating stories about his travels and ex- 
periences in the East, especially his meetings with the ascetics in Egypt, 
Sulpicius Severus concludes that Martin, the monk-bishop of Tours, 
whose fame had spread even in those far-off regions, had decisively 
outstripped the Eastern heroes. These had performed their admirable 
deeds, while free from all obligations, caelo tantum atque angelis 
testibus, but Martin had fully weathered the storms inherent in his ec- 
clesiastical office, inter clericos dissidentes, inter episcopos saeuientes. 
The 24th chapter of Sulpicius Severus' first Dialogue embraces the two 
divergent obstacles in Martin's career: on the one hand his asceticism, 
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for all its rigour, seemed to fall short of the Eastern champions, and 
many members of the Gallic clerus, on their part, found this uncouth 
man (uultu despicabilem, ueste sordidum, crine deformem, Vita 9.3) 
quite unworthy. In the circumstances the second of these problems was 
the most testing one, even as regards his lasting remembrance in Gaul. 

Fortunately, however, he had one important and fervent supporter, 
an aristocratic intellectual from South West Gaul, himself converted to 
asceticism, Sulpicius Severus, born around 360 and therefore a younger 
contemporary. Shortly before Martin's death in 397 he wrote a brilliant 
biography of his hero, to which he later added more information in the 
three authentic letters and the Dialogi (published around 404). Some 70 
years ago these enthusiastic writings, containing i.a. many miracles, met 
with the critical scepticism of E.-Ch. Babut, who in his study Saint 
Martin de Tours (Paris 1912) even spoke about *l'insincérité de Sulpice? 
(108), though not in a moral, but in a *professional' sense. Babut, who 
had taken great pains over the detection of parallel topoi in existing 
hagiographical literature, was answered in a long paper by H. Delehaye 
(Anal.Boil. 38 (1920) 5-136) and in a series of notes in the Rev. des 
Et. Anc. 1922 and 1923 by C. Jullian, but after that not much progress 
was made before the investigations of J. Fontaine, which led up to his 
edition, with a large introduction and a thorough, if at times somewhat 
verbose, commentary of the Vita Martini (Sources Chrétiennes 133-135, 
Paris 1967-1969). This material, and more in general the outcome of 
studies witnessing the great revival of interest in late antiquity over the 
past decades, have prompted Mrs. Clare Stancliffe to write a new 
monograph on St. Martin. 

S. first spends some chapters on the description of the background 
and the ideas of Sulpicius Severus, who belonged to that remarkable 
class of Western educated converts practising a somewhat modified 
asceticism that cannot easily be defined' (27), but which was exemplified 
by men like Jerome, Augustine, Alypius and Sulpicius! older friend 
Paulinus. The latter's life at Nola must have been quite similar to that at 
Primuliacum in South West Gaul. Intellectual pursuits characterized 
their withdrawal from public life, but in Sulpicius! case a glowing en- 
thusiasm for Martin lent a special colour to this ascetic otium. He 
visited the holy man for the first time in 393 or 394, i.a. to gather in- 
formation for his biography, which he completed in 396. It had several 
aims: ascetic propaganda, 'indirect indictment of wordly bishops' (73) 
and a defence of the writer's own conversion. In executing his intentions 
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the writer made no secret of his literary accomplishments, looking 
especially to Sallust as his model. 

After the thorough discussion of Sulpicius Severus in Part I (15-107) 
the latter by no means disappears from the pages of this book. On the 
contrary, his name will be mentioned up to the very last page. There is 
no reason for surprise here, for after all the only Martin we know is in 
fact 'Sulpicius Martin', as the title of Part II (111-202) runs, with the 
understatement-like addition 'Some Problems'. One of these problems 
is the vexed question of the chronology of Martin's life. Was he born in 
316 or in 336? It is agreed that he left the army (Cristi ego miles sum: 
pugnare mihi non licet, Vita 4.2), which he had entered at the age of 15, 
in 356. S. adheres to the so-called short chronology, which, however, is 
hampered by the fact that Sulpicius Severus in reporting an event 
around 385 calls Martin septuagenarius (Dial. 2.7.4). S. grapples with 
this in a rather curious way, suggesting that this word, because of its 
vagueness, could be *loosely applied as a synonym for senex? (132). This 
appeal to the semantic imagination is asking rather much and one is not 
encouraged to applaud S.'s chronological juggling, when she mentions 
*Ambrose's rapid elevation to the episcopate at the uncanonical age of 
twenty-four' (121), thus en passant introducing a revolutionary 'short 
chronology! for the Milanese bishop as well. In all fairness it should be 
added that S. does not present her ideas quasi Pythius Apollo, certa ut 
sint et fixa, but very tentatively, with a conclusion of ron liquet just 
around the corner. All the same, there is more reason to be suspicious of 
Sulpicius Severus' report of Martin's military service than S. is inclined 
to admit. 

The implications of our dependence on the information provided by 
Sulpicius Severus become most clearly manifest in the choices he made, 
and above all in the angle from which he executed Martin's portrait: he 
portrayed him *not as a busy bishop carrying out the everyday pastoral, 
liturgical, and administrative duties of the fourth-century episcopacy' 
(149), but his interest centered on Martin's asceticism, which led to the 
full development of his thaumaturgical powers, proving that he was a 
real holy man, potens etiam et uere apostolicus (Vita 7.2). These 
powers, however, and also Martin's repeated conversations with 
demons and angels met with considerable scepticism in some contem- 
porary ecclesiastical circles, as Sulpicius has to report sadly and in- 
dignantly: non credunt Martini uirtutibus Christiani, quas daemones 
fatebantur (Dial. 3.6.1). In order to come to terms with Martin's many 
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miraculous deeds it is necessary to study *The Thought-World' (Part 
III) and *The Ecclesiastical Context! (Part IV). 

When confronted with ancient stories of miraculous or supernatural 
events, one should bear in mind the absence of any scientific outlook in 
the breadth of society, which is i.a. due to the lack of a sustained 
cooperation of scientific theory with experience and experiments (cf. 
especially R. M. Grant, Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and 
Early Christian Thought, Amsterdam 1952). In the second place it 
should not be forgotten that the existence of spiritual beings, angels, 
demons etc. was regarded as an absolutely indisputable fact in (late) an- 
tiquity. In view of this and given the general conviction among Chris- 
tians that demons were active evil-doers, one can hardly imagine a man 
of Martin's texture refraining from vigorously combating them. 
Prayers, the sign of the cross, quoting from Scripture were his methods, 
and above all ascetic practices, such as fasting, which were regarded as 
fit to restore the purity of mind and body. In a thoughtful chapter 
(*Reactions to Martin's Miraculous Powers, Modern and Ancient), 
with the fourth century background firmly in her mind, S., weighs all 
these stories, and concludes that especially the healing miracles, because 
of the psychological aspect of the diseases cured, need not be rejected 
off-hand, and that in other cases a plausible explanation is also possible. 
(Fortunately, here S. has all but left the slippery and unpromising path 
of explanations of miracle-stories on the basis of preceding metaphors 
and allegory, which path she had entered in an earlier chapter). 

Nevertheless, as stated, Martin did not only reap gratitude and ad- 
miration, ample disbelief and scepticism fell to his share. The reason lay 
partly in a growing nervousness in ecclesiastical circles over charismatic 
practices, partly in a special suspicion of Martin, whose military past 
was considered to be a blemish: Martinum...., quod ipse diffiteri non 
posset, militiae actibus sorduisse (Dial. 3.15.4) was the reproach of the 
furious Brictio during a quarrel. Remarkably enough, he became Mar- 
tin's successor as bishop of Tours. Another reason may have been the 
fact that Martin, who was born in Pannonia and brought up at Pavia, 
was after all an outsider in Gaul. S. does not pay much attention to this 
(neither, however, does Sulpicius Severus). Above all, Martin seems to 
have suffered from the Priscillianist affair, which *had done much to 
poison relationships between ascetics and easy-going bishops' (283). 
(The affair is described in the final chapters of Sulpicius Severus' 
Chronica, a passage in which one can admire that author's stylistic gifts 
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in full flight). Martin had tried to play an appeasing role, not approving 
of Priscillian's suspect tenets, but wanting to prevent all acts of 
violence. But alas: procellam ipsam totius tempestatis incurrit (Dial. 
3.11.3). Priscillian was executed and the affair caused much nuisance to 
ascetics: solis oculis iudicabatur, ut quis pallore potius aut ueste quam 
fide haereticus aestimaretur (Dial. 3.11.5). 

Part V (Towards the Historical Martin") winds up this study. S. 
strongly defends the reality of Sulpicius! Martin: he was a historical 
person, much *more than a peg on which to hang his own ideas' (316). 
His exploits, above all his campaigns against paganism, tally with other 
data. The author's final judgement on Martin is mixed: *a man of im- 
agination and feeling, indeed of impetuosity' (354), but as a bishop 
labouring under a *'lack of leadership! (357) with too little *ability to 
handle tricky problems of human relationships! (356). In my opinion 
Mrs. Stancliffe has done full justice to St. Martin in her fine book. 
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Flaminio Ghizzoni, Sulpicio Severo (Università degli Studi di Parma. 
Istituto di Lingua e Letteratura Latina). Roma, Bulzoni Editore, 1983. 
326 pp. 


Martini nomen et gloriam sparge per populos: that is the gist of the 
task which Sulpicius Severus allotted to his widely travelling friend 
Postumianus at the end of the (so-called) third Dialogue. In actual fact 
it sums up what he himself had been endeavouring with his pen, and not 
without success: if we may believe Postumianus in Dial. 1.23, the Vita 
Martini at Rome was a boost for the book-trade (exultantes librarios 
uidi, quod nihil ab his quaestuosius haberetur), and it was widely read at 
Carthage, at Alexandria and even in the desert, Jerome refers to the 
Dialogues (...Seuerus noster in dialogo cui Gallo nomen imponit..., 
Hieronymus, in Hiez. XI 36, p. 500.661/2 Glorie), in 470 Paulinus of 
Perigueux converted the Vita Martini into a large hexametric poem, and 
thus it went on: his work always found interested readers and scholars. 
J. Fontaine's studies, among which his edition of the Vita Martini, and 
Mrs. C. Stancliffe's monograph are the most recent witnesses. 

Of course the attention is often mainly directed to Martin, but, as our 
knowledge about him is based on Sulpicius Severus! information, the 
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spiritual background, the cultural and literary accomplishments and the 
purposes of Martin's biographer have received a fair share of it. F. 
Ghizzoni has now thought fit to reverse the roles and to make the author 
himself the protagonist: his aim was to write *una opera d'assieme, che 
raccolga il frutto del lavoro critico fin qui fatto" (304). G.'s first two 
chapters treat the historical and cultural scene and Sulpicius' personality 
respectively. In the former he lays rather heavy stress on the pacifist 
trends, including a highly curious interpretation of the much discussed 
3rd canon of the Council of Arles (*considera valida l'obiezione di co- 
scienza in tempo di pace, non in tempo di guerra' ??, 20). The second, 
which starts off well with trustworthy observations about Sulpicius' 
education, position and social outlook, finally deteriorates into 
psychologistic speculation, ending with this hideous platitude: *E in- 
somma un' anima inquieta e tormentata, insodisfatta per natura' (78). 

In the following chapters G. discusses Sulpicius Severus' works, first 
the Vita, which he nicely calls *l'oratio pro Martino scritta contro il 
partito antiascetico' (112). Other important aspects which have to be 
taken into account are the various literary traditions, classical and 
hagiographical, and above all demonology and miracles. G.'s treatment 
is not exhaustive, but it shows common sense and contains useful 
Observations (e.g. that the demonic never appears 'in forme paurose, di 
uomo nero, di drago, di mostro animalesco', 129), but he cannot always 
make up his mind; for the explanation of Vita 11, where the exposure of 
a much worshipped martyr as an executed /atro is told, literary topoi 
and Martin's own demagogy are mixed in a strange cocktail. After a 
satisfactory discussion of the other Martinian writings, G. turns to the 
Chronica, which he deals with in a rather disappointing chapter with 
much summarizing of contents, but without a clear indication as to the 
ultimate purpose of this work. Although G. K. van Andel's pertinent 
study is mentioned a few times, his conclusions are neither used nor, for 
that matter, refuted. 

Finally, G. reviews language and style. He lists many semantic and 
stylistic details, though at times without enough care for parallel 
phenomena in other authors. The *brevi annotazioni' (293), as he calls 
these linguistic paragraphs, end with some pages in the style of the genus 
laudativum: *Il suo latino é forse il piü bel latino del tempo, ed e il suo 
merito letterario e la sua grandezza! (293). Sulpicius Severus is 
undeniably an author of considerable ability, but this praise is 
somewhat lavish. In his last paragraph, *La fortuna' (293-305), G. 
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presents a nice short survey of the fate of Sulpicius! ceuvre through the 
ages. 

This is a useful book of reference, if of somewhat uneven quality. 
One final remark. Christine Mohrmann is not a *studiosa francese' (64). 
She often avails herself of the French language, and she has named the 
collection of her studies Etudes sur le latin des Chrétiens, but Dutch 
scholars generally use other languages in order to reach a wider scholar- 
ly public. 
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Dietmar Wyrwa, Die christliche Platonaneignung in den Stromateis 
des Clemens von Alexandrien (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte, 53). 
Berlin-New York, Walter de Gruyter, 1983. VII, 364 S. DM 84,—. 


Der Verf. beabsichtigt die Platonrezeption in den Stromateis des 
Clemens von Alexandrien zu untersuchen. Wer die eigentümliche 
Denk-und Schreibart des  Alexandriners kennt, wird sich die 
Schwierigkeit dieses Unternehmens vergegenwártigen. Die Fragestellung 
ist jedoch áusserst wichtig, da sie, wie der Verf. S.2 bemerkt, »historisch 
in den Brennpunkt der Thematik von Antike und Christentum führt«. 

Man hat in der Vergangenheit Clemens! Beziehung zu Platon sehr 
verschieden beurteilt. Zunáchst besteht da die Meinung, dass es keine 
wirkliche Berührung des Clemens mit Platon gegeben hat; platonische 
Formeln dienten nur zu Hülsen für die Prásentation der christlichen 
Lehre. Demgegenüber steht die Auffassung, dass es tatsáchlich eine 
Auseinandersetzung gegeben hat, die sodann zu der normativen Frage 
der Legitimitát führt. Der Verf. formuliert die zwei Standpunkte wie 
folgt: »So kónnte man zu dem Befund kommen, dass der Rückgriff auf 
Platon Clemens zu einem unsachgemássen und illegitimen Ergebnis, sei 
es zur Hellenisierung des Christentums, sei es zur Verfálschung der 
Philosophie Platons, geführt hátte. Oder aber man kónnte zu dem Be- 
fund kommen, dass es Clemens gelungen ist, gerade indem er Anleihen 
bei Platon machte, auf der Grundlage des Christentums den Glauben 
denkend zu durchdringen und Platon in einen neuen Horizont zu 
stellen«; und er fügt hinzu: »Es ist einigermassen verwirrend zu 
beobachten, dass alle sich widersprechenden Einstellungen in der 
wissenschaftlichen Literatur vertreten worden sind« (S.16). Der Verf. 
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hat gemeint, dass nur eine Prüfung, die Zitation für Zitation besah und 
ihr Verháltnis zu Platon und zum zeitgenóssischen Platonismus hin 
befragte, eine Antwort auf diese Frage bieten kónnte. Die Unter- 
suchungen führen zu der Schlussfolgerung, die sich schon im Titel dieser 
Arbeit niedergeschlagen hat, nàmlich dass es sich um eine *Aneignung' 
von Platon durch Clemens handelt. Selbsverstándlich gibt es Sachen, in 
denen Clemens sich ohne weiteres auf Platon berufen kann, z.B. zum 
Problem der Schriftlichkeit, bei der Abweisung der Sophistik und bei der 
Anleitung zur eigenen Mitarbeit des Lesers (vgl. S.24). Wo es sich jedoch 
um wirklich philosophische Fragen handelt, findet eine »christliche 
Überformung Platons« (S.305) statt. »Die Philosophie muss durch das 
christliche Bekenntnis überformt werden, um zur klaren und 
vollstándigen Wahrheitserkenntnis zu gelangen. So hat auch die aus 
allen früheren Büchen der »Teppiche« sprechende Hochschátzung 
Platons nur eine relative Gültigkeit, wahrend die massgebliche Norm 
allein bei der Offenbarung liegt« (S.304). Die Richtigkeit dieser These 
zeigt sich vor allem an den Stellen, wo Clemens sich von Platontexten 
bedient um die spezifisch christliche Lehre der Zuwendung Gottes zu 
den Menschen darzulegen. 

Die Schlussfolgerungen dieser Arbeit sind wichtig. Wichtiger sind 
vielleicht noch die Analysen, auf denen sie gebaut sind. Mit der Inter- 
pretation der Platonzitaten deren Menge in den »Teppichen« sehr gross 
ist, hat der Verf. tatsáchlich den Weg für einen Kommentar zu dem 
ganzen Werk bereitet. Leider erschien das Kommentar von A. Le 
Boulluec zum fünften Buch (Sources Chrétiennes, 278-279) zu spát um 
noch vom Verf. berücksichtigt werden zu kónnen. 

Obwohl der Rez. sich hier auf kurze Andeutungen beschránken muss, 
hofft er, dass die doch für den Leser genügen um diese wichtige Arbeit 
zur Hand zu nehmen. 
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History and Historians in Late Antiquity edited by B. Croke and A. 
Emmett. Sydney, Pergamon Press, 1983. IX, 182 pp. 


In this volume most of the papers read at a conference at Macquarie 
University in Sydney in 1981 have been collected. The theme of this 
conference was *Old and New in Late Antique Historiography'. *Old' 
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referred to the classical tradition which held its own in the Greek part of 
the Empire, *New' especially to the emergence of the world chronicle. 
Among the individual historians discussed in the various contributions, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Eusebius, Procopius and Gregory of Tours 
receive most of the attention. 

B. Croke and A. M. Emmett, Historiography in Late Antiquity: An 
Overview (1-12); E. A. Judge, Christian Innovation and its Contem- 
porary Observers (13-29); J. Matthews, Ammianus' Historical Evolu- 
tion (30-41); A. M. Emmett, The Digressions in the Lost Books of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (42-53); N. J. Austin, Autobiography and 
History: Some Later Roman Historians and their Veracity (84-65); R. F. 
Newbold, Patterns of Communication and Movement in Ammianus 
and Gregory of Tours (66-81); K. Adshead, Thucydides and Agathias 
(82-87); C. E. V. Nixon, Latin Panegyric in the Tetrarchic and Con- 
stantinian Period (88-99); G. Maslakov, The Roman Antiquarian 
Tradition in Late Antiquity (100-106); Ph. Rousseau, 7e Exegete as 
Historian: Hilary of Poitiers? Commentary on Matthew (107-115); B. 
Croke, The Origins of the Christian World Chronicle (116-131); G. W. 
Trompf, The Logic of Retribution in Eusebius of Caesarea (132-146); 
K. Gardiner, Paul the Deacon and Secundus of Trento (147-154); J. 
Moorhead, The West and the Roman Past from Theoderic to 
Charlemagne (155-168); R. Scott, Epilogue: Old and New in Late An- 
tique Historiography (169-172); General Index (173-177); Index of An- 
cient Authors Cited (178-182). 


Announcement 


A conference to mark the 1600th anniversary of the conversion and 
baptism of Augustine of Hippo is being planned for the spring of 1987 
by the Toronto School of Theology. A call for papers will go out in the 
autumn of 1985. In the meantime, inquiries may be directed to 
«Augustine Conference», Toronto School of Theology, 47 Queen's 
Park Crescent East, Toronto, Ontario MSS 2C3, Canada. 


Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985) 313-330. E. J. Brill, Leiden 


THE FALL OF THE ANGELS AS THE SOURCE OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN HERMIAS AND CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


BY 


RICHARD BAUCKHAM 


1. Zntroduction 


The /rrisio Gentilium Philosophorum (Awxavpuóc x&v EE qU.00ógov) of 
Hermias 'the philosopher" has long been an enigma for patristic 
scholars, not least because neither the author nor his work is mentioned 
anywhere in ancient literature, while the work itself provides little in the 
way of internal evidence for dating it. While a majority of scholars have 
placed it in the second or third century? and associated it with the Chris- 
tian apologetic literature of that period, others have argued for a 
fourth, fifth or even sixth-century date.? 

One clue to the date of the /rrisio may be found in ch. 1, where Her- 
mias explains the worthlessness of Greek philosophy, shown in the fact 
that the philosophers contradict each other on every topic, by claiming 
that *it took its beginning from the apostasy of the angels! («^ àeynv 
elÀmgpévat &xó tfj; t&v &yYéAcv &xooxacíac). Already in his 1742 edition of 
the /rrisio, Maran suggested that such a view was only possible at a 
relatively early date,* and some other scholars have agreed with this sug- 
gestion.? The purpose of this article is to develop and refine this sugges- 
tion by means of a thorough investigation of the background and 
parallels to Hermias' idea that philosophy derives from the fallen 
angels, in order to show that it provides a very strong and fairly precise 
indication of date. It will also become clear that the /rrisio provides an 
interesting insight into the context of Clement of Alexandria's discus- 
sion of the origins of Greek philosophy. 


2. The Teaching of the Fallen Angels in the Book of Watchers 


In the background to Hermias' statement lies the ancient Jewish 
tradition of the fall of the Watchers, an interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4 
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which is first found in the Book of Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36). Since one 
of the Qumran manuscripts of this part of 1 Enoch is dated, on 
palaeographical grounds, to the early second century B.C., the Book of 
Watchers must have been written c. 200 B.C. at the latest.* The section 
of the Book which concerns us (chs. 6-19) some hold to be an earlier 
source incorporated in the Book of Watchers, though few would follow 
Milik in dating it as early as the fifth century." At any rate the story of 
the Watchers is a very old part of the Enoch tradition, and its sources 
are probably to be found in ancient Near Eastern mythology rather than 
in Greek mythology.* 

The story in the Book of Watchers interprets the *'sons of God" 
(Gen. 6:2, 4) as angels. It tells how in the days of Jared, the father of 
Enoch, two hundred angels (of the class of angels called **Watchers""), 
under the leadership of «A$2?el and Semihazah, were attracted by the 
daughters of men and descended from heaven on Mount Hermon. They 
took human wives, who bore them children, the giants (Gen. 6:4). The 
fallen angels and the giants were responsible for the corruption of the 
world in the period before the Flood. Enoch had the task of conveying 
God's sentence on the Watchers, which was that they themselves were to 
be imprisoned until the Day of Judgment, while their sons the giants 
were condemned to destroy each other in battle. The Flood was sent to 
cleanse the earth of the corruption caused by the Watchers, but the 
spirits of the dead giants remained on earth as the demons who are the 
cause of evil in the world until the Day of Judgment. Thus the Book of 
Watchers uses the story of the fall of the Watchers as a myth of the 
origin of evil (cf. especially 10:8). 

The aspect of the story which most concerns us is the teaching of the 
Watchers. They brought with them from heaven knowledge of 
**secrets" which were hitherto unknown to humanity (8:3 Aramaic and 
Syncellus; 9:6; 10:7; 16:13), and revealed these to their wives and 
children. It was this teaching which caused the increase in human 
wickedness in the period before the Flood (cf. 10:8). The content of the 
teaching is described in 7:1; 8:1-3,? and can be divided into three 
categories: (a) the magic arts, including magical medicine (7:1: **charms 
and spells and the cutting of roots ... plants"; 8:3"... the loosing of 
spells, magic, sorcery and skill"); (b) the technical knowledge of finding 
and using metals and minerals, both for the making of weapons of war 
and for the adornment of women— bracelets, eye makeup, precious 
stones and dyes (8:1);^ and (c) the knowledge of astronomy or 
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astrology, meteorology and cosmography, doubtless all for divinatory 
purposes (8:3). The Book of Watchers does not elaborate on the sin- 
fulness of (a) and (c) (cf. 9:7), but clearly regards (b) as the cause of war- 
fare and sexual promiscuity (8:2, 4; 9:1). 

It should also be noted that according to 16:3, **You [the Watchers] 
were in heaven, but (its) secrets had not yet been revealed to you and a 
worthless mystery you knew. This you made known to the women in the 
hardness of your hearts, and through this mystery the women and the 
men cause evil to increase on earth."'!! The heavenly secrets revealed by 
the Watchers were not the really valuable heavenly wisdom. This is im- 
portant, because the circles which developed the Enoch traditions 
evidently believed that the true wisdom had been revealed by (unfallen) 
angels to Enoch, and preserved, for example, in the Astronomical Book 
of Enoch (1 Enoch 72-82) which reveals genuine astronomical 
knowledge by contrast with the misleading astrology of the fallen 
angels.'? 

Finally, one verse of the Book of Watchers regards the fallen angels 
as the source of pagan idolatrous worship: ''their spirits assuming many 
forms are corrupting men and will lead them astray into sacrificing to 
demons"! (19:1). What is meant here by the *'spirits"" of the angels is 
obscure, since the Book of Watchers regards the fallen angels 
themselves as imprisoned before the Flood and no longer active on 
earth. The reference ought to be to the spirits of their sons the giants. 

The idea of the teaching of the fallen angels derives from the **mythic 
tradition which was widespread in ancient near eastern culture, and 
which later spread to the Greek and Hellenistic worlds as well, the tradi- 
tion of antediluvian culture-heroes who introduced the implements and 
techniques of civilization.''? This tradition existed not only in positive 
forms, in which the benefits of civilization were attributed to the 
culture-hero, but also in negative forms, in which the evils of civilization 
were traced back to a stage at which harmful knowledge was introduced 
(so, already in Jewish tradition, Gen. 4:22-24). The heroes themselves 
were either (like the antediluvian sages of Mesopotamia) men to whom 
the secrets of knowledge were revealed by the gods, or (in euhemeristic 
versions) men who were later deified by those who were grateful for the 
benefits of their teaching. 

The fall of the Watchers is a peculiarly Jewish version of the culture- 
hero myth. It accepts the current belief that the secrets of civilization 
came down from heaven (and is therefore more mythological than the 
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canonical version in Gen. 4:20-24), but gives a sharply negative form to 
the tradition by casting the fallen angels in the role of the culture- 
heroes. This is probably more than a reflection of other negative forms 
of the tradition. It is a polemical move intended to trace the whole of 
pagan culture back to an evil origin. Thus, while the pagan culture- 
heroes are demoted to the role of fallen angels, Enoch is exalted as the 
true culture-hero, who received true wisdom from heaven and is the 
source of godly, **Jewish"' culture. The features of the Babylonian sages 
were transfered to Enoch!* in order to make him their counterpart. So, 
although the circles which produced the early Enoch literature un- 
doubtedly borrowed much from pagan sources, their myth enabled 
them to draw a sharp distinction between pagan culture and the wisdom 
which they themselves cultivated. 

The story of the fall of the Watchers remained popular in Judaism, as 
the standard interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4,? until the second century 
A.D., when it was superseded by the view that the *'sons of God"' (Gen. 
6:2,4) were men, not angels.'$ The old view finds only occasional men- 
tion in later Jewish literature. But from Judaism and especially from the 
Enochic Book of Watchers, the story of the fall of the Watchers passed 
into early Christianity, where it was extremely popular," especially in 
the second and third centuries. That it remained popular in Christianity 
much longer than in Judaism was no doubt largely due to the 
widespread popularity and authority of the book of Enoch in second- 
and third-century Christianity.'* In the period up to 300 only one Chris- 
tian writer, Julius Africanus (PG 10,66), argued that the *'sons of God"' 
in Gen. 6 were men, not angels. In the fourth century doubts began to 
arise about the idea of angels! fathering children by human wives, and 
some writers (Didymus, /n Gen. 6:2; Alexander of Lycopolis, De plac. 
Manich. 25) took refuge in an allegorical form of interpretation which 
goes back to Philo.'? It was only in the late fourth and early fifth cen- 
tury that influential Christian writers— Chrysostom (Zorn. in Gen. 22, 
2: PG 53, 2), Jerome (Brev. in Ps. 132:3: PL 26, 1293), Augustine (De 
civ. Dei 15, 23) and Cyril of Alexandria??—rejected the interpretation of 
*'sons of God" as angels, in favour of the view which Judaism had 
already adopted and which was henceforth to be the traditional Chris- 
tian view: that Gen. 6:1-4 is a story about righteous men, not angels.?! 
This change in the exegesis of Gen. 6:1-4 coincided with a general 
discrediting of the authority of the book of Enoch. From the fifth cen- 
tury onwards references to the fall of the Watchers in Christian 
literature are very rare. 
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3. Further Jewish References to the Teaching of the Fallen Angels 


The book of Jubilees (4:15) reports that the Watchers descended in 
order to **instruct the children of men."' This is an interesting survival 
of the idea, not found in 1 Enoch, that the original purpose of the des- 
cent of the Watchers, before they sinned, was to communicate 
knowledge to men, i.e. God sent them (cf. Jub. 5:6) to be culture-heroes 
in the positive sense.? In the event, since the angels apostatized, 
Jubilees assigns this role to Enoch (4:17, 21).? A reference to the actual 
teaching of the Watchers is found in 8:3, according to which their 
astrological teaching was found, after the Flood, carved on a rock. 
Probably this story is intended to show that Chaldean astrology derived 
from the sinful teaching of the Watchers.?* 

The Parables of Enoch (1 Enoch 37-71), which a growing consensus 
of scholarly opinion sees as a Jewish work of the first century A.D.,? 
has its own traditions of the teaching of the Watchers (64:2; 65:6-11; 
69:6-12y$ which may, as Suter argues,?' be essentially independent of 
the Book of Watchers, a parallel development of the same theme. The 
general concept is the same (cf. 64:2). Of the three categories of 
knowledge mentioned in 1 Enoch 7-8, (a) and (b) recur: (a) the magic 
arts (65:6, 10), with a stronger emphasis on the destructive powers of 
black magic (69:12); and (b) the secrets of metals (65:7-8), used to make 
weapons of war (69:6-7), but also (a theme not found in the Book of 
Watchers) *the power of those who cast molten images for all the 
earth'' (65:6). Other new themes occur in the teaching of the angel 
Penemue, who *'showed the sons of men the bitter and the sweet, and 
showed them all the secrets of their wisdom. He taught men the art of 
writing with ink and paper, and through this many have gone astray"' 
(69:8-9).?* The general reference to *'all the secrets of their wisdom" 
could perhaps include pagan philosophy, if the author of the Parables 
had any interest in that area of pagan culture. 

One further general reference in early Jewish literature comes in the 
Apocalypse of Abraham 14:4. Medieval Jewish midrashic literature re- 
tained a memory of the story of the angels who introduced sorcery and 
taught women to use dyes and jewelry.?? 


4. Jewish culture-hero traditions: positive and negative 


As we have already seen, the Enoch literature and Jubilees combine 
positive and negative forms of the culture-hero myth in order to draw a 
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sharp distinction between Jewish culture and wisdom and that of the 
pagan world around them.?? Enoch received the true wisdom from 
heaven, but pegan culture derives from the fallen angels. False pagan 
astrology was taught by the Watchers, but true astrology was revealed 
to Enoch. Similarly, the pagan magical use of roots and plants was in- 
herited from the Watchers (1 Enoch 7:1), but the proper medicinal use 
of herbs was revealed to Noah (Jub. 10:10-14). However similar the 
pagan and Jewish versions of such aspects of culture might seem to be in 
practice, the myth of a dual origin of culture enabled them to be sharply 
distinguished in theory. In spite of the fact that Jewish culture inevitably 
had much in common with pagan culture, it was possible for groups 
which held this myth to differentiate their culture from the pagan en- 
vironment in the strongest possible terms. 

It is therefore not surprising that the groups which especially valued 
and continued the Enoch tradition were those who stood for the purity 
of Jewish culture against the influence of Hellenism: the Hasidim of the 
Maccabean period and later the Essenes. An alternative Jewish form of 
the culture-hero myth, however, was developed by Jewish writers more 
friendly to hellenistic culture. In place of the negative culture-hero myth 
of the Watchers, they extended the positive culture-hero tradition to in- 
clude good and valid aspects of non-Jewish as well as Jewish culture. 
Enoch, Abraham and Moses were regarded as the source of pagan, as 
well as Jewish culture.?' In one sense this was an apologetic defence of 
the biblical tradition as the true and ancient wisdom, from which 
everything valuable in pagan culture is derivative. But it is also expresses 
a relatively positive view of non-Jewish culture, a willingness to 
recognize that Jewish and pagan culture have much in common. 

A most unusual example of a positive culture-hero myth in hellenistic 
Judaism occurs in Sibylline Oracle 1:87-103. Into a scheme (modelled 
on Hesiod, Works and Days 109-74) of five generations before the 
Flood, the writer fits the Watchers, who are demythologized as the sec- 
ond generation of human beings. They are credited with the invention 
of ploughing, carpentry, sailing, astronomy, divination by birds, po- 
tions (gapuaxén) and magic, and although the account is based on 1 
Enoch 7-8 and accordingly the Watchers end in Gehenna (lines 101-3), 
their inventions seem to be approved (lines 89-91). This is the only ex- 
tant text before Clement of Alexandria (see section 6 below) in which 
the Watchers themselves become positive culture-heroes. 
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It is important, therefore, to realise that Jewish literature bequeathed 
to early Christian writers two alternative accounts of the origin of pagan 
culture: a negative account (the teaching of the fallen angels) and a more 
or less positive account (valid aspects of pagan culture derive ultimately 
from Enoch, Abraham, Moses and the prophets). Both were available 
for Christian use, according to individual writers! relative friendliness 
or antipathy to pagan culture. Some Christian writers, such as Justin 
and Tatian, used both, distinguishing some aspects of pagan culture 
which must be traced to a demonic origin and other aspects which, even 
if distorted in pagan culture, must have an ultimately divine origin. 

It should also be noted that whereas some of the hellenistic Jewish 
writers who adopted the positive account understood Greek philosophy 
to contain truth which derives ultimately from biblical sources, 
philosophy does not feature at all in the teaching of the Watchers in ex- 
tant Jewish literature. The only text which could perhaps be read as a 
reference to philosophy is 1 Enoch 69:8, but indications that the 
Parables of Enoch were known in the early Church are sparse.?? 


5. Christian References to the Teaching of the Fallen Angels 


This section is intended to provide as comprehensive as possible a 
survey of references to the feaching of the fallen angels in early Chris- 
tian literature, in order both to demonstrate the widespread popularity 
of the idea in second- and third-century Christianity, and also to ascer- 
tain the range of subjects which were normally attributed to this 
teaching. References in the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria are 
omitted from this survey and reserved for special discussion in section 6. 

Justin Martyr (2 Apol. 5) tells how the fallen angels and their children 
the giants, who became the demons, ''subdued the human race to 
themselves, partly by magical writings,? and partly by fears and the 
punishments they occasioned, and partly by teaching them to offer 
sacrifices, and incense, and libations, of which things they stood in need 
after they were enslaved by lustful passions; and among men they sowed 
murders, wars, adulteries, intemperate deeds, and all wickedness.'"? 
The fallen angels and the demons were known to the Greeks by the 
names of the Greek gods (cf. also 7 Apol. S, 2). This account derives 
from 1 Enoch 7-8, and especially (for the demons as the source of pagan 
religion) 1 Enoch 19:1. Athenagoras (Apol. 26-27) also relates how the 
spirits of the giants inspired and are worshipped in idolatrous religion, 
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while Tatian (Oratio 8-9) attributes the introduction of astrology to the 
fallen angels. 

Irenaeus (Adv. haer. I, 15, 6) quotes from *'the elder"' a poem against 
the Gnostic Marcus, who is described as a maker of idols and a 
soothsayer, expert in astrology and the magic art, which he uses to per- 
form signs to authenticate his teachings. The elder attributes these signs 
to the angel Azazel. The passage probably depends ultimately on 1 
Enoch 7-8, but the addition of idol-making to the skills taught by the 
angels (as in 1 Enoch 65:6) should be noticed. Another passage in 
Irenaeus (Proof 18) is closely dependent on 1 Enoch 7-8, though again 
with the addition of idolatry: *the angels brought as presents to their 
wives teachings of wickedness, in that they brought them the virtues of 
roots and herbs, dyeing in colours and cosmetics, the discovery of 
precious substances, love-potions, aversions, amours, concupiscence, 
constraints of love, spells of bewitchment, and all sorcery and idolatry 
hateful to God.'?* Clement of Alexandria (Eclog. proph. 53, 4) quotes 
Enoch explicitly: **Enoch says that the angels who transgressed taught 
men astronomy and divination and the other arts (xéyvac)."' 

Tertullian has several references to the teaching of the fallen angels, 
some closely dependent on 1 Enoch 7-8,?5 as in De cult. fem. 1, 2; 2, 10, 
where the details of the magic arts, metallurgy and especially the arts of 
female adornment are culled from the Greek version of 1 Enoch 7-8. 
Astrology is also mentioned in De cult. fem. 1, 2; De idol. 9. But, like 
Irenaeus, Tertullian also attributes idolatry to the fallen angels, or 
rather, revealing his dependence on 1 Enoch 19:1, to **the demons and 
the spirits of the angelic apostates"' (De idol. 4; cf. 3; and cf. also Apol. 
22 on the demonic offspring of the fallen angels as the source of both 
diseases and pagan religious healings). 

Cyprian (De hab. virg. 14) takes over and expands the list of arts of 
women's adornments in 1 Enoch 8:3 and attributes them to the fallen 
angels. Commodian (/nstructiones 3) seems to make the giants, rather 
than the fallen angels themselves, the teachers of artes and the dyeing of 
wools and clothing. After their death the giants became the gods of 
idolatrous religion. Similarly, according to Minucius Felix (Octavius 
26), the demons are the inspirers of false religion. According to the story 
of the Watchers as Julius Africanus (Chronographia: PG 10,65) reports 
it, though without committing himself to its truth, the fallen angels 
taught their wives about magic and sorcery, the movements of the stars, 
and natural phenomena (xóv uetceopov). 
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Some Gnostic works make use of the story of the Watchers. The 
story is adapted to a Gnostic mythical context, but the teaching of the 
Watchers covers the traditional topics: magic, astrology and divination, 
according to the Pistis Sophia;* magic (uaysía), potions (gappuaxsía), 
idolatry, the shedding of blood, and pagan religious practices, accord- 
ing to the treatise On the Origin of the World (CG II, 5) 123:8-12. In the 
Apocryphon of John 29:30-34 the theme of teaching is replaced by the 
gift of materials: **They brought them gold and silver and a gift and 
copper and iron and metal and all kinds of things. ?? 

AIl the literature so far discussed dates from the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. The Pseudo-Clementine writings,^* which reached their final 
form in the fourth century (though incorporating earlier material), 
report that the fallen angels taught humanity the magical invocation of 
demons (Rec. 4, 26), and that they taught their wives magic, astronomy, 
the powers of roots, dyes, the arts of female adornment, and **whatever 
was impossible for the human mind to discover"' (Horn. 8, 14). Lactan- 
tius (Div. inst. 2, 15-18; cf. Epit. 27) is interesting in that he preserves 
the idea (cf. Jub. 4:15) that God first sent the angels to earth to instruct 
humanity. But like Commodian, he attributes the sinful teaching to 
their offspring the demons, who became the gods of pagan religion. 
They were also the inventors of astrology, soothsaying, divination, 
oracles, necromancy and magic. A final fourth-century reference to the 
theme is in Epiphanius, Haer. 1, 3: **Now in the time of Jared and later 
(there was) sorcery (gaguaxeta), magic, licentiousness, adultery and in- 
justice." The mention of Jared (1 Enoch 6:6) shows that this is a 
reference to the tradition of the teaching of the Watchers, but since they 
are not explicitly mentioned it is possible that Epiphanius intended a 
demythologized version of the tradition, like that suggested by Cassian 
(see below). 

In the early fifth century, John Cassian (Collatio 8, 20-21) rejects the 
idea that the angels could have mated with women, and instead adopts 
the exegesis of Gen. 6:1-4 which was becoming normal in his time and 
according to which the *'sons of God"! are the Sethites. But he goes on 
to reinterpret also the tradition of the angels' teaching. True knowledge 
of nature, he claims, was handed down from Adam in the line of Seth, 
but when the Sethites mingled with the Cainites (Gen. 6:2), they 
perverted this knowledge, under the influence of demons, to magical 
and idolatrous uses. The same kind of demythologized interpretation is 
found in the Ethiopic Book of Adam and Eve (2:20), which Malan 
thinks was first written in Egypt in the fifth or sixth century.*! 
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Later Christian references to the teaching of the fallen angels seem to 
be found only in the chroniclers, who incorporate earlier material: 
Sulpicius Severus (d. c. 420), who reports vaguely that the angels spread 
mores noxios (Chron. 1, 2); George Syncellus (c. 800), who gives long 
extracts from 1 Enoch; Cedrenus, who says that the Watchers' sons the 
giants invented weapons of war, magic, dyeing stuffs, and musical in- 
struments, *as taught by Azael, one of their chiefs';? and Michael the 
Syrian (12th century), who mentions the angel Kokab?el the inventor of 
astrology (Chron. 1, 4; cf. 1 Enoch 8:3).? 

Finally, for completeness we may mention three non-Christian works 
which evidently borrowed the idea of the angels! teaching from Jewish 
or Christian sources: the Hermetic tractates Asclepius^*^ and Isis the 
Prophetess to her son Horus, and the alchemist Zosimus of Panopolis 
(4th century?), who seems to have known 1 Enoch.*$ 

Thus the tradition of the teaching of the fallen angels flourished in 
second- and third-century Christianity, but was probably already wan- 
ing in the fourth century, while the new exegesis of Gen. 6:1-4 and the 
discrediting of 1 Enoch in most Christian circles all but extinguished it 
from the fifth century onwards. Throughout the whole period accounts 
of the teaching keep fairly closely to the range of subject-matter already 
in 1 Enoch 7-8, and frequently show close dependence on those 
chapters. The magic arts, astrology, and the arts of female adornment 
are frequently mentioned, the making of weapons of war is surprisingly 
rarely mentioned." The one significant development over against 1 
Enoch 7-8 is that, following the hint given by 1 Enoch 19:1, many 
writers derive pagan religious practices of all kinds from the fallen 
angels or their offspring the demons. For many Christian writers it 
seems the real usefulness of the story of the Watchers as a negative 
culture-hero myth was to explain the origin of pagan religion. Of the 
items of teaching which the Parables of Enoch add to the account in the 
Book of Watchers, only idol-making occurs in Christian writers 
(Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1, 15, 6; Tertullian, De idol. 3), and so it is not 
very likely that the Parables of Enoch influenced the tradition.** Several 
writers refer in general to the ''arts" (xéxvos, artes) taught by the angels 
(Clement, Commodian, Cassian), revealing that the general category of 
knowledge they considered attributable to the fallen angels was, as in 
the Book of Watchers, technical knowledge rather than speculative 
wisdom. 
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It appears, therefore, that Hermias' derivation of Greek philosophy 
from the teaching of the fallen angels is very unusual. Not only has it no 
precedent in the Jewish sources of the tradition, but also it was not 
developed as a theme in the tradition in Christian writers. Of course, 
many of the writers discussed above valued Greek philosophy (unlike 
Greek religion) and would not have wished to derive it from the fallen 
angels. For them, the positive versions of the culture-hero myth which 
hellenistic Jewish writers had applied to pagan culture seemed more ap- 
propriate explanations of philosophy. But it is noteworthy that Lactan- 
tius, having used the tradition of the fallen angels' teaching in Div. inst. 
2, where he is refuting pagan religion, goes on in Book 3 to refute pagan 
philosophy, with no reference to the fallen angels. Similarly Tatian, 
who in other respects provides perhaps the closest analogy to Hermias' 
attitude to philosophy, does not derive it from the fallen angels, but 
takes up the idea that the Greeks borrowed philosophy from Moses, 
though thoroughly distorting it (Oratio 40). This suggests that the idea 
of the derivation of philosophy from the fallen angels was not available 
even to writers who wished, like Hermias, to discredit philosophy. In 
adapting the tradition of the teaching of the fallen angels to explain the 
origin of Greek philosophy, Hermias was taking a very unusual step. 

However, the idea is to be found in one patristic writer besides Her- 
mias: in some passages, which we have not yet discussed, in Clement of 
Alexandria. 


6. The Fallen Angels as a Source of Greek Philosophy in Clement of 
Alexandria 


In the Stromateis Clement has four explanations of the origin of Greek 
philosophy, which also serve to justify Greek philosophy as containing a 
good deal of truth. They are (a) that common human reason has en- 
abled the philosophers to discern some truth;*^? (b) that divine inspira- 
tion, mediated by the angels of the nations, has given truth to the bar- 
barian sages, from whom the Greeks derived their wisdom, and to 
Greek philosophers;?? (c) that the Greek philosophers have *'stolen"' 
knowledge from Moses and the Hebrew prophets;?! (d) that the fallen 
angels? stole philosophy from heaven and taught it to humanity. The 
first three explanations already had a long tradition of use by Jewish 
and Christian writers: (a) and (b) are found in hellenistic Jewish writers, 
especially Philo,? while (a) was Justin Martyr's favourite explanation 
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of the truth in Greek philosophy.:* We have already noticed (in section 4 
above) the Jewish precedents for (c), as the positive form of the culture- 
hero tradition adopted by Jewish writers friendly to pagan culture. As 
an account of the origin of Greek philosophy, it had been used by 
Aristobulus, 5  Artapanus,'$ Josephus, Philo, Justin Martyr,?? 
Theophilus,** and Tatian.*' At first sight it seems odd that Clement uses 
both (c) and (d), because these had hitherto been alternative theories of 
the derivation of pagan culture. Either pagan culture contained true and 
valid elements because these derived from Moses and the prophets, or 
pagan culture was false wisdom derived from the fallen angels. In fact 
Clement develops only explanations (a), (b) and (c) at length, making 
only brief mention of (d). The reason he uses (d) at all is that he is 
evidently arguing with Christian opponents who traced philosophy to 
the fallen angels as a way of discrediting it. Against these opponents 
Clement argues that God in his providence permitted the fallen angels to 
steal true wisdom from heaven. 

Several times Clement mentions Christians who see philosophy as 
derived from the devil and argues against them (VI, viii, 66, 1; VI, xvii, 
159, 1). In I, xvi, he writes: **The hellenic philosophy, as some say, ap- 
prehended the truth to some extent, by approximation, but obscurely 
and partially; as others will have it, it is set going by the devil. Yet others 
have supposed that certain powers descended and inspired the whole of 
philosophy" (I, xvi, 80, 5).? Apparently these people quoted John 10:8: 
* All who came before me are thieves and robbers"' (cf. I, xvii, 81, 1): 
any truth there might be in pagan philosophy was not revealed by God, 
but stolen by the fallen angels who revealed it illicitly to humanity. 
**Philosophy, they say, was not sent by the Lord, but came stolen, or 
given by a thief. So a power or angel that had learned something of the 
truth but did not remain in it, inspired these things and, having stolen 
them, taught them"' (I, xvii, 81, 4). Doubtless Clement's opponents, 
following 1 Enoch 16:3, intended to disparage this worthless wisdom 
which the fallen angels revealed,*^ but Clement himself exploits the im- 
plication that, though stolen, it was true wisdom. God in his providence 
permitted this theft because the knowledge thus gained by humanity was 
beneficial, not hurtful (I, xvii, 83, 2). This theft of truth from heaven by 
the fallen angels Clement thus contrives to make a parallel to the 
philosophers' ''theft'"" of truth from the Hebrew prophets. Very ap- 
propriately he recalls a Greek version of the culture-hero myth: Pro- 
metheus' theft of fire from heaven (I, xvii, 87, 1).9 
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Clement only once returns to the theme of the fallen angels! theft of 
philosophy, but this further discussion is important because it makes 
quite clear that it is the Watchers of 1 Enoch who are the thieves he has 
in mind: **We showed in the first stromateus that the philosophers of 
the Greeks are called thieves, inasmuch as they have taken their prin- 
cipal opinions without acknowledgement from Moses and the prophets. 
To which we shall add, that those angels who had obtained the in- 
heritance above, having slid down into pleasures, told the women the 
secrets which had come to their knowledge, while the other angels con- 
cealed them, or rather kept them until the coming of the Lord. Thence 
derived the doctrine of providence and the revelation of natural 
phenomena (f, «àv uexecpov &noxáAuQu) (V, i, 10, 1-2). The last phrase 
(cf. Julius Africanus, quoted in section 5 above) establishes a connexion 
with the more usual descriptions of the content of the fallen angels' 
teaching. 


7. Conclusions 


The evidence in section 5 shows that the period in which the general 
notion of the fallen angels! teaching was most popular in Christianity 
was the second and third centuries.*? Hermias is therefore most likely to 
date from that period. On that evidence, a fourth-century date is still 
possible, but a fifth-century date unlikely. 

However, a still closer determination of the date of Hermias is possi- 
ble, since the particular idea of the fallen angels as the source of Greek 
philosophy was very much rarer than the derivation of other aspects of 
pagan culture from them. The only evidence for it apart from Hermias 
is in Clement of Alexandria, whose references to it show that in his day 
it was held by certain Christians who were opposed to Greek 
philosophy. There is therefore considerable probability that Hermias 
was a predecessor or contemporary of Clement. He may well have been 
actually one of those Christian opponents against whom Clement 
argued his case for the value of Greek philosophy.*? 


NOTES 


' A seminar, under the chairmanship of Prof. R. P. C. Hanson, in the University of 
Manchester, has been preparing a new edition of and introduction to the /rrisio of Her- 
mias, to be published in the Sources Chrétiennes series. This paper was originally prepared 
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for that seminar, and I am grateful to Prof. Hanson and other members of the seminar for 
stimulus and encouragement. 

^ Modern advocates of this early dating are A. di Pauli, Die Irrisio des Hermias. 
Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 7/2 (Paderborn 1907); L. 
Alfonsi, Ermia filosofo (Brescia 1947); and J. F. Kindstrand, The Date and Character of 
Hermias' /rrisio, Vig. Christ. 34 (1980) 341-57. A full argument for this date will be 
presented in the Sources Chrétiennes edition (see n. 1 above). 

* | H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin 1879) 259-62; A. Harnack, Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius. I: Die Überlieferung und der Bestand der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius (Leipzig 1893) 782-83; II: Die Chronologie der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, vol. 2 (Leipzig 1904) 196-97; F. W. M. Hitchcock, 
A skit on Greek Philosophy: By one Hermias probably of the reign of Julian, A.D. 
362-363, Theology 32 (1936) 104. 

* P. Maran ed., S. P. N. Justini philosophi et martyris opera quae exstant omnia ... 
(Paris 1742) 401. 

* Di Pauli, op. cit., 32-37; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur 1 
(Freiburg?1913) 328. 

$5 J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch (Oxford 1976) 22-25; see also M. E. Stone, The Book 
of Enoch and Judaism in the Third Century B.C.E., Catholic Biblical Quarterly 40 (1978) 
484. 

' Milik, op. cit., 31. 

* For Canaanite origins, see M. Delcor, Le mythe de la chute des anges et de l'origine des 
géants comme explication du mal dans le monde dans l'apocalyptique juive. Histoire des 
traditions, Revue de l'histoire des religions 190 (1976) 3-53; and note especially the ap- 
pearance of the Canaanite hero Darm?el in the list of the fallen angels (1 Enoch 6:7). P. D. 
Hanson, Rebellion in Heaven, Azazel, and Euhemeristic Heroes in 1 Enoch 6-11, Journal 
of Biblical Literature 96 (1977) 195-233, argues generally for origins in common Near 
Eastern myth. P. Grelot, La légende d'Hénoch dans les Apocryphes et dans le Bible, 
Recherches de science religieuse 46 (1958) 5-26, 181-210, favours Babylonian origins for 
the legend of Enoch, and in his, La géographie mythique d'Hénoch et ses sources orien- 
tales, Revue biblique 65 (1958) 33-69, argues for a Babylonian, or perhaps Phoenician or 
Syrian, origin for the geographical features of the Book of Watchers, but Grelot does not 
discuss the origins of the story of the fall of the Watchers. See also Milik, op. cit., 29-41. 
In favour of a Greek source for the fall of the Watchers are T. F. Glasson, Greek In- 
fluence in Jewish Eschatology (London 1961) 62 ff.; M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism 
(London 1974) I, 190, 233-34 (though not exclusively); and G. W. E. Nickelsburg, 
Apocalyptic and Myth in 1 Enoch 6-11, Journal of Biblical Literature 96 (1977) 383-405. 
The debate between Hanson and Nickelsburg on this matter is discussed and continued in 
J. J. Collins, Methodological Issues in the Study of 1 Enoch, and the responses by Hanson 
and Nickelsburg, in SBL 1978 Seminar Papers, ed. P. J. Achtemeier (Missoula 1978) I, 
307-22. 

* Forthe text of these verses we have two Greek versions (C and Syncellus), the Ethiopic 
version, and now several fragments of the Aramaic from Qumran (4QEn?1:3:13-15; 
1:4:1-5; 4QEn^1:2:18-19, 26-28; 1:3:1-5). My account is based on comparison of all four 
versions. 

'?^ There is no reference to alchemy here, as Hengel, op. cit., I, 243, suggests. 
 Ethiopic translated in M. A. Knibb, 7e Ethiopic Book of Enoch II (Oxford 1978). 
The Greek differs: see n. 63 below. 
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? "Thecorrespondence between the teaching of the Watchers and the wisdom of Enoch is 
emphasized by C. A. Newsom, The Development of / Enoch 6-19: Cosmology and Judg- 
ment, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 42 (1980) 310-29. 

7? Hanson, art. cit., 226; he gives (227-29) a useful sketch of the culture-hero traditions, 
with references to the literature. 

1^ See Grelot, Légende; R. Borger, Die Beschwórungsserie bet meseri und die Him- 
melfahrt Henochs, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 33 (1974) 183-96; H. L. Jansen, Die 
Henochgestalt. Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1939, II. 
Historisk-Filosofisk Klasse 1 (Oslo 1939). 

!'5 See 1] Enoch 86:1-88:3; 106; Jub. 4:15, 22; 5:1; Sir. 16:7; Wisd. 14:6; 4Q180 1:7-8; 
IQpApGen 2:1; CD 2:17-19; Test. Reuben 5:6-7; Test. Naphtali 3:5; 2 Baruch 56:10-14; 2 
Enoch 18:3-8; 7:3; Targum Pseudo-Jonathan Gen. 6:1; Philo, Gig. 6. 

'* Onthis see especially P. S. Alexander, The Targumim and Early Exegesis of *'Sons of 
God"! in Genesis 6, Journal of Jewish Studies 23 (1972) 60-71. 

" Besides the texts discussed in section 5, which refer to the fallen angels" teaching, the 
following texts refer to the story of the fall of the Watchers without reference to their 
teaching: 1 Pet. 3:19-20; 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6; Papias, ap. Andr. Caes., /n Apoc. 34, 12; 
Justin, Dial. I, 79, 1; Bardaisan, The Book of the Laws of Countries (ed. Drijvers, p. 14); 
Tatian, Oratio 20; Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I, 10, 1; IV, 16, 2; IV, 36, 4; Athenagoras, Apol. 
24-25; Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5, 18; De orat. 22, 5; De virg. vel. 7-8; Methodius, De 
resurr. 7 (PG 18, 294); Acts of Thomas 32; Clement of Alexandria, Paed. III, 2, 14; Srr. 
III, vii, 59; Origen, C. Cels. 5, 52-55; In Joh. 6, 25; Heracleon, ap. Origen, /n Joh. 13, 60; 
A Valentinian Exposition (CG XI, 2) 38:34-37; Hegemonius, Acta disputationis Archelai 
et Manetis 32; Epiphanius, Haer. XXXIX, 3, 1 (on the Sethians). See also F. Dexinger, 
Sturz der Góttersóhne oder Engel vor der Sintflut? Wiener Beitráge zur Theologie 13 
(Vienna 1966) 97-101; V. Zangara, Interpretazioni Origeniane di Gen 6,2, Augustinianum 
22 (1982) 239-50. 

' See especially H. J. Lawlor, Early Citations from the Book of Enoch, Journal of 
Philology 25 (1897) 164-225; W. Adler, Enoch in Early Christian Literature, in SBL 1978 
Seminar Papers, ed. P. J. Achtemeier (Missoula 1978) I, 271-75; R. H. Charles, The Book 
of Enoch (Oxford ?1912) Ixxxi-xcv; J. Ruwet, Les **Antilegomena"' dans les ceuvres 
d'Origene, Biblica 23 (1943) 48-50; idem, Clément d'Alexandrie: Canon des Écritures et 
Apocryphes, Biblica 29 (1948) 242-43; D. R. Schultz, The Origin of Sin in Irenaeus and 
Jewish Pseudepigraphal Literature, Vig. Christ. 32 (1978) 161-90; A.-M. Denis, /ntroduc- 
tion aux pseudépigraphes grecs d'Ancien Testament. Studia in Veteris Testamenti 
Pseudepigrapha 1 (Leiden 1970) 20-24. 

'* Hilary, 7ract. super Ps. 132:3 (PL 9, 748-49) cautiously refused to commit himself to 
believing the story of the fall of the Watchers, since it rested only on the authority of the 
book of Enoch. 

?  Seethe discussion of several texts of Cyril in L. R. Wickham, The Sons of God and the 
Daughters of Men: Genesis vi 2 in Early Christian Exegesis, Oudtestamentische Studien 19 
(1974) 135-38. See also Diodore, Fragmenta in Gen. (PG 33, 1570); Theodoret, Quae- 
stiones in Gen. 6 (PG 80, 148 ff.). 

^ For the development of this interpretation in the Fathers, see also Dexinger, op. cit., 
106-22; A. F. J. Klijn, Seth in Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature, Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum XLVI (Leiden 1977) 60-79. 

? For this difference from the Book of Watchers, see J. C. VanderKam, Enoch Tradi- 
tions in Jubilees and Other Second-Century Sources, in SBL 1978 Seminar Papers, ed. P. 
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J. Achtemeier (Missoula 1978) 232, 242-45. VanderKam explains why Jubilees prefers this 
reason for the angels! descent to that found in 1 Enoch 6:2, but does not thereby account 
for the origin of the theme, which I think must antedate Jubilees. VanderKam fully admits 
(241) that the author of Jubilees used no longer extant Enochic sources as well as 1 Enoch. 
Cf. Hanson, art. cit., 229. 

?| On 4:17, see VanderKam, art. cit., 232-34. Cf. also Jub. 10:10-14, where the (good) 
angels teach Noah the use of medicinal herbs: this is the genuine counterpart to the 
Watchers' revelation of the magic use of roots and plants (1 Enoch 7:1): on this passage 
see M. E. Stone, Scriptures, Sects and Visions (Oxford 1982) 83-84. 

^ Hengel, op. cit., I, 242. 

?| Most recently: J. C. Greenfield and M. E. Stone, The Enochic Pentateuch and the 
Date of the Similitudes, Harvard Theol. Review 70 (1977) 51-65; J. H. Charlesworth, The 
SNTS Pseudepigrapha Seminar at Tübingen and Paris on the Books of Enoch, New Testa- 
ment Studies 25 (1979) 315-23; M. A. Knibb, The Date of the Parables of Enoch: A 
Critical Review, New Testament Studies 25 (1979) 345-59; D. W. Suter, Tradition and 
Composition in the Parables of Enoch (Missoula 1979) 23-32. For dissenting views, see C. 
L. Mearns, The Parables of Enoch—Origin and Date, Expository Times 89 (1977-78) 
119-20; idem, Dating the Similitudes of Enoch, New Testament Studies 25 (1979) 360-69; 
Milik, op. cit., 89-98. 

? Many scholars have regarded these passages as belonging to an older **Book of 
Noah," parts of which have been incorporated in the Parables; but against this view, see 
Suter, op. cit., 32-33, 102, 154-55. 

7  Suter, op. cit., especially ch. 4. 

? "Translation by Knibb (op. cit.). Cf. Enoch as the inventor of writing in Jub. 4:17. 
? 3 Enoch 5:9, and other references in Milik, op. cit., 327-28, 332; L. Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia 1909-38) V, 169-71; B. J. Bamberger, Fallen Angels 
(Philadelphia 1952) 129-31. The story also survived in the Islamic form of the two fallen 
angels Harut and Marut who taught sorcery: Quran 2:102-3; and for later Islamic tradi- 
tion, see Bamberger, op. cit., 114-17. 

* [reject the view of M. Barker, Some Reflections upon the Enoch Myth, Journal for 
the Study of the Old Testament 15 (1980) 7-29, that these two forms derive from two 
groups with positive and negative attitudes to knowledge respectively. It is a question not 
of attitudes to knowledge as such, but of differentiating valid and invalid knowledge. 

* Enoch discovered astrology (Pseudo-Eupolemus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 17, 
8-9). Abraham rediscovered astrology and **the Chaldean art'' and taught the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians (Pseudo-Eupolemus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 17, 3-4 4 8); he 
taught Pharach astrology (Artapanus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 18, 1); he in- 
structed the Egyptian philosophers in philosophy, arithmetic and astrology (Josephus, 
Ant. 1, 167-68). Moses invented ships, war machines, artificial irrigation and philosophy, 
and was the teacher of Orpheus (Artapanus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 27, 4); hein- 
vented alphabetic writing, which passed via the Phoenicians to the Greeks (Eupolemus, 
ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 26, 1; ap. Clement Alex., Str. I, xxiii, 153, 4); the Greek 
philosophers derived their views on the nature of God and creation from Moses 
(Josephus, C. Apion. 2, 168; Aristobulus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. XIII, 11, 4). 

? Probably the early Christian passages closest to passages in the Parables of Enoch are 
Matt. 25:31-46 (see D. R. Catchpole, The Poor on Earth and the Son of Man in Heaven: a 
Re-Appraisal of Matthew xxv. 31-46, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 61 (1979) 
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378-83); Apocalypse of Peter 4 (see G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Enoch, Levi, and Peter: Reci- 
pients of Revelation in Upper Galilee, Journal of Biblical Literature 100 (1981) 600 n. 113; 
cf. also Tertullian De res. 32); and Origen, C. Cels. 5, 52 4- 54-55. But in none of these 
cases can we be sure that the dependence is on the text of, rather than the tradition behind, 
the Parables of Enoch. 

? For Justin's association of magic with demons, see also Dial. LXXVIII, 9-10. 

* CTranslation by M. Dods in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 

'5 Translation by J. A. Robinson, St Irenaeus: The Demonstration of the Apostolic 
Preaching (London 1920). 

'5 For Tertullian's use of 1 Enoch, see Milik, op. cit., 78-80. 

" See, generally, Y. Janssens, La théme de la fornication des anges, in U. Bianchi ed., 
Le Origini dello Gnosticismo. Studies in the History of Religions 12 (Leiden 1967) 488-95. 
* Ed. C. Schmidt, p. 16, ch. 18; p. 17, ch. 20. 

* "Translation by F. Wisse in J. M. Robinson ed. The Nag Hammadi Library in English 
(Leiden 1977). This passage is studied by M. Scopello, Le mythe de la **chute'' des anges 
dans l'Apocryphon de Jean (II.I) de Nag Hammadi, Revue des Sciences Religieuses 54 
(1980) 220-30. 

* Forthe interpretation of Gen. 6:1-4 in the Pseudo-Clementines, see Dexinger, op. cit., 
116-19. 

* S.C. Malan ed., The Book of Adam and Eve; also called The Conflict of Adam and 
Eve with Satan (London & Edinburgh 1882) v. 

* Quoted in Malan, op. cit., 230. For the musical instruments, see Gen. 4:21. 

* See S. P. Brock, A Fragment of Enoch in Syriac, Journal of Theol. Studies 19 (1968) 
626-31. 

* Ch. 25 of the Latin text — CG VI, 8, 73:5-11. On this text, see M. Philonenko, Une 
allusion de l'Asclepius au livre d' Hénoch, in J. Neusner, Christianity, Judaism and other 
Greco-Roman Cults. Festschrift M. Smith, Part II (Leiden 1975) 161-63. 

*55 R. P. Festugiére, Le Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste I (Paris ?*1950) 253-60. 

** Extract in George Syncellus, quoted in Lawlor, art. cit., 205. 

" Only in the Book of Adam and Eve, Cedrenus, and implictly in Justin and the Pistis 
Sophia. 

* Nor does the account in Sib. Or. 1:87-103 seem to have had any influence on patristic 
writers. 

* S.R.C.Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism 
(Oxford 1971) 13-16. 

** Op this theme in Clement, see Lilla, op. cit., 16-18; J. Daniélou, Gospel Message and 
Hellenistic Culture (London & Philadelphia 1973) 52-62 (and, for its link with (c), 65). E. 
Molland, Clement of Alexandria on the Origin of Greek Philosophy, Symbolae Osloenses 
15-16 (1936) 57-85, reprinted in E. Molland, Opuscula Patristica. Bibliotheca Theologica 
Norvegica 2 (Oslo, Bergen & Tromsó 1970) 117-40, discusses material related to (a) and (b) 
in Clement, but analyzed rather differently, following Str. I, 94, 1-7. 

* QOnthis theme in Clement, see Daniélou, op. cit., 65-67; Molland, art. cit., 122-23; R. 
Mortley, The Past in Clement of Alexandria, in E. P. Sanders, Jewish and Christian Self- 
Definition 1 (London 1980) 186-200; Lilla, op. cit., 31-41. 

? For Clement's views on fallen angels and demons in general, see W. E. G. Floyd, 
Clement of Alexandria's Treatment of the Problem of Evil (Oxford 1971) ch. 4. 

55 Lilla, op. cit., 18-21. 
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** See Lilla, op. cit., 21-27; Daniélou, op. cit., 40-45, and for (b) in Justin, 47-48. 

55 qp. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. XIII, ii, 4. 

56 qp. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IX, 27, 4. 

? C. Apion. 2, 168. 

5  Lilla, op. cit., 28. 

** Lilla, op. cit., 28-29; Daniélou, op. cit., 45. 

$* Daniélou, op. cit., 46. 

*' Daniélou, op. cit., 45-46; cf. also Tertullian, Apol. 47, 2. 

$2? "The last sentence may, as Daniélou, op. cit., 49, thinks, refer to inspiration by good 
angels. 

$$ Cf. Tertullian's explanation (in Apol. 22) of the fact that the pagan oracles sometimes 
make correct predictions: the demons who inspire them have stolen these prophecies from 
Scripture. 

$* Following the Ethiopic version of 16:3. The Ethiopic makes better sense than the 
Greek and is probably more original, but it is interesting that the Greek (C) ('*every 
mystery which had not been revealed to you and a mystery which was from God you 
knew") could be taken to teach Clement's view of the matter. Is our Greek text a 
deliberate alteration of the text in the interests of Clement's interpretation of the story of 
the Watchers? 

$5  Nickelsburg, art. cit. (n.8), 399-401, is so struck by the parallels between the story of 
Prometheus and that of *A$2?el in 7 Enoch that he postulates the latter's derivation from 
the former (cf. also Hengel, op. cit., I, 190). Common derivation from ancient Near 
Eastern myth is more plausible. 

$$ Lilla, op. cit., 29, gives Str. VII, ii, 6, 4, as a reference to the same theme, but this 
passage refers rather to the (unfallen) angels as the instruments by means of which God in- 
spired the minds of the pagan philosophers: cf. VI, xvii, 157, 4-5. 

* Hermias' use of the term &rxocxacía for the revolt of the angels is easily paralleled from 
writers of the second and third centuries: e.g. Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I, 10, 1; Tatian, Oratio 
8; A Valentinian Exposition (CG XI, 2) 38:28-29. 

$* 'TIhat Hermias was one of those Christian opponents of Greek philosophy against 
whom Clement of Alexandria argued was suggested by A. Neander, General History of 
the Christian Religion and Church II (London?1851) 429; G. Bareille, Hermias, 
philosophe chrétien, Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique VI (Paris 1947) 2304. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF GREGORY NAZIANZEN'S FIVE 
THEOLOGICAL ORATIONS 


BY 
FREDERICK W. NORRIS 


In 1973 Reinoud Weijenborg published two articles which attempted 
to establish that the last three 7Aeological Orations attributed to 
Gregory were written by Maximus the Cynic also known as Evagrius of 
Pontus.' For Weijenborg these studies were the beginning of a project in 
which he proposed to demonstrate that thirty-two of the forty-five ora- 
tions in the Nazianzen corpus are not authentic.? He has published two 
further papers which attempt to prove that Orations 25 and 11 should be 
seen as Evagrian.? Paul Gallay found the project so preposterous that he 
dismissed it in his introduction to the Sources chrétiennes edition of the 
Theological Orations.* Elena Cavalcanti has treated Weijenborg's ques- 
tions about the Theological Orations with some seriousness.? Thus it 
seems appropriate to investigate Weijenborg's conclusions. It might 
prove tedious either to follow his outline which works through Orations 
29-31 consecutively or to include all of his claims within some different 
structure. What is presented here is a reorganization of representative 
points in order that the force of his arguments may be evaluated. 

Weijenborg does rely on the authenticity of Orations 27 and 28 as a 
control for determining the genuineness of Orations 29-31. Occasionally 
he invokes other orations which he accepts as composed by Gregory. 
Beyond that context of comparison, four principles appear to form the 
structure of his case. At no place within his articles does he acknowledge 
that these principles underlie his positions. Yet they do seem to be 
enlightening when one attempts to organize his material into a logical 
rather than an exegetical order. 

First, when certain positions in Orations 29-31 agree with the authen- 
tic writings of Nazianzen, such agreement indicates that Evagrius is 
stating the content of Gregory's positions in order to ridicule him. 

Second, when there is internal contradiction within the last three 
Theological Orations Evagrius is mocking Gregory in one place and is 
expressing his own views in the other. 
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Third, when there is contradiction between positions taken in Ora- 
tions 29-31 and views contained in the genuine works of Nazianzen, the 
disagreement demonstrates the authorship of Evagrius. These three 
principles are the basis of nearly all the arguments presented in Weijen- 
borg's Antonianum article. 

Fourth, when certain positions in Orations 29-31 agree with positions 
taken by Evagrius, that agreement counts as evidence for the Evagrian 
authorship of the last three Theological Orations. Weijenborg's study in 
Augustinianum primarily develops that principle. 

The first principle suggests that when views and words in Orations 
29-31 agree with authentic writings of Nazianzen, they indicate that 
Evagrius is ridiculing Gregory. Weijenborg claims that if the same 
words appear in 27.2 and 31.2 and similar phrases and thoughts occur in 
28.10 and 17.1, it is clear that in 31.2 Evagrius is quoting Gregory so 
that he may mock him.* 

Arguments involving such a principle as this must be quite strong to 
be convincing. According to Weijenborg, in the last three 7Aeological 
Orations we are dealing with intentional forgery for the purpose of 
destroying the reputation of another. This is not an attempt of later 
followers of Evagrius to hide a document written by their beloved 
teacher within a corpus which would ensure the survival of the text; 
neither is it the creation of a piece which would prove the orthodoxy of a 
particular position by having it appear in the writings of an approved 
figure. On the contrary, this is a much more subtle type of forgery in 
which Evagrius takes on the name of Gregory to refute Gregorian posi- 
tions." 

Unfortunately for this first principle, it is precisely the agreement 
with the authentic writings of Gregory Nazianzen which forms the foun- 
dation of the argument for the genuineness of the works in question. 
And the simpler explanation of these agreements is that Nazianzen 
wrote all the pieces. The intricate suggestion of Weijenborg can only be 
accepted as plausible if there are other reasons to doubt the authorship 
of Gregory. Forgery must be demonstrated primarily on the basis of 
contradictions with genuine writings, that is, through principle three. 

The second principle states that when there is internal disagreement 
within the last three Theological Orations, in one place Evagrius is 
quoting Gregory and in the other he is expressing his own views. For 
Weijenborg, 31.8 and 31.26 are contradictory. In 31.8 Evagrius speaks 
in the name of Gregory and reproaches Evagrius for his incorrect views 
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of the Holy Spirit, while in 31.26 Evagrius maliciously teaches his own 
doctrine of the three testaments under the name of Gregory. Since in 
Epistle 101 Gregory rejected the Apollinarian notion of three 
testaments, we know that the conception of doctrinal development 
stated in 31.26 is not from Nazianzen.* 

Two difficulties arise here. First, although Gregory does reject the 
idea of a third testament in Epistle 101, Oration 31.26 does not mention 
a third testament.? It speaks of the Old and the New Testaments. In the 
first covenant, the Father was proclaimed clearly and the Son was 
glimpsed. In the second, the Son was made manifest and the Spirit par- 
tially seen. But the third development is not called a testament or cove- 
nant. The text says, **At the present time the Spirit resides amongst us, 
giving us a clearer manifestation of himself than before.''!'? The context 
might suggest the idea of a third testament, but the author does not 
specifically use that terminology. The language is bold, yet it does not 
state the conception of a third testament, the idea which is rejected in 
Epistle 101. 

Second, if internal contradictions within Oration 31 indicate one 
author to Weijenborg rather than yet another author or interpolator, 
perhaps Gregory could be the one author and just be inconsistent in the 
points at issue. When Weijenborg discovers an internal disagreement he 
handles it not by asking whether the same author could write such in- 
consistent statements, but by proposing the subtle forger who both 
quotes to ridicule his opponent and writes to teach his own positions. 
This viewpoint brings the third principle into question, a principle which 
suggests that the author most probably would not hold one position in 
his authentic writings and another in Orations 29-31. Yet the forger can 
hold opposing positions intentionally. Deciding between an inconsistent 
Gregory and a consistent, subtle forger is quite difficult. Again, 
arguments based on this second principle are only plausible if the third 
principle is clearly established. 

The third principle, as usual in such investigations of authorship, is 
fundamental. If forgery is to be demonstrated a number of irrefutable 
contradictions between the positions taken in the genuine writings and 
the views stated in those pieces in question must be proven. Even here 
the principle itself is a problematic one. Authors do hold inconsistent 
positions at different times and under different circumstances, even 
some of those recognized as possessing great logical and philosophical 
powers. It is only our historical proximity and our acceptance of his 
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own statements which allow us to see Ludwig Wittgenstein's Tractatus 
and his Blue and Brown Books as written by the same author. Similarly 
the early and later works of Martin Heidegger are not internally consis- 
tent. In the field of early Christian studies, few if any specialists could 
confidently reconstruct the Augustinian corpus and include all the 
works mentioned in his Retractions were they to use logical consistency 
as the sole principle of selection. Yet the entire field is indebted to those 
who with good judgment and careful argumentation have demonstrated 
undeniable forgeries within patristic literature. Thus when we turn to 
Weijenborg's arguments concerning contradictions between genuine 
writings from Gregory and the last three Theological Orations we must 
accept or reject his case on the basis of whether or not he employs skill 
and care in reading the texts. 

Unfortunately we are disappointed. In instance after instance Weijen- 
borg shows poor judgment. When Oration 28.21 says discourse about 
God is difficult because of the sublimity of the subject, and oration 29.2 
warns of haste in speaking of God, Weijenborg finds contradiction. He 
concludes that Gregory rejected human talk about God; thus discourse 
about God undertaken in haste or in leisure would be superfluous.'' Yet 
neither Oration 28 nor Oration 29 indicates that nothing can be said 
about God. The issue is the correctness of the Eunomians' view that 
agennetos is the name for God's essence. Weijenborg's point is based on 
a misreading of the texts. 

In 29.1 Weijenborg discovers evidence that its author intends to set 
out positions different from those taken by Nazianzen in Orations 27 & 
28. The clearest data which he sees for that view are the clauses '*To cen- 
sure, of course, is a trivial task—anyone so minded can do it quite easi- 
ly. But to substitute one's own view takes a man of true religion and 
sound sense.'''? First, Weijenborg is unable to demonstrate that any of 
the words in the opening section of Oration 29 must represent either the 
opponent as Gregory or the author as Evagrius. Second, he is apparent- 
ly unaware that the clauses quoted above are rhetorical commonplaces 
to be found in many authors with a sense of rhetoric from at least 
Demosthenes on.'? Thus the clauses are not evidence of Evagrius's sub- 
tle intention. Third, the oration itself is rather odd precisely in that it 
does not develop the author's stated intention of presenting his own 
views, but instead mounts a highly structured attack on the opponents' 
logical positions. Thus the phrase which Weijenborg finds to be the in- 
terpretative key does not represent the actual development of the 
treatise. 
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Weijenborg discovers a violent contradiction between 30.17, 28.9 and 
28.17. In his view when the author of 30.17 says **No man has yet 
breathed all the air; no mind has yet contained or language embraced 
God's essense in its fullness,"''* he is referring to God as breath and thus 
stands in direct opposition to the claims in Oration 28 that God is incor- 
poreal.'5 Actually 30.17 as a section attacks those who claim that they 
have been able to grasp the nature of God fully and can express that 
essence in language. The attack is basically consistent with the views 
stated in Oration 28. Weijenborg apparently has little literary sense for a 
clause such as **No man has yet breathed all the air." Having poor 
literary sensitivity is a serious deficiency when studying the metaphors 
and similes in orations as rhetorical as these. 

A similar problem arises in regard to another contradiction which 
Weijenborg finds. In 31.24 the author uses the figure 2 x 5 as opposed 
to 10 in a way different from Gregory's use of it in 38.9.'5 Weijenborg 
does not mention that Gregory employs the figure in yet another way in 
28.9." Apparently the literary theory which underlies this judgment is 
that consistent authors do not use the same figure in different ways. 
Such judgment, particularly about the skilled rhetorician, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, almost destroys any possibility of understanding the text. 

As further evidence of this weakness, Weijenborg's subtle reading of 
metaphors suggests to him that the author of 31.20 must be Evagrius 
since the writer describes his opponents as ''furious boars'' who in the 
throes of death lunge yet deeper upon the spear. Such language Weijen- 
borg finds to be quite strange from a bishop.'* Yet he does not sense 
that it would be odd coming from the pen of a pious, monastic leader 
such as Evagrius. In his autobiographical poem, Gregory says of his op- 
ponents at the Council of Constantinople, **they sharpened their fierce 
tusks like boars, looked cross-eyed with fiery glance, and joined 
battle."''? Furthermore, if one considers Nazianzen's invectives against 
Julian as any mark of the rough language he can use against opponents, 
**furious boars'' must be considered quite tame. 

The reason, however, that such a metaphor brings Evagrius to Weij- 
enborg's mind is that the name ''Evagrius means *''able hunter." 
Another name which Evagrius used for himself, **Heron,"' represents a 
figure often depicted in art as a hunter who kills a boar with his lance. 
The connection is interesting, but it again shows a lack of literary sen- 
sitivity. Surely the use of such a common figure as killing a boar does 
not give evidence that the author employing it will be named Evagrius or 
Heron. Once Weijenborg had assured himself that Evagrius had written 
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the piece, he may well have found the figure to be suggestive of his inter- 
pretation. But its weight as argument is ever so slight. It depends on 
other points for its force, since as demonstration it would be ludicrous if 
applied generally to other literature. 

Of the twenty or twenty-one problems which Weijenborg raises 
primarily as contradictions, there is only one clear disagreement which 
cannot be explained by reading the texts with care.?? In 31.8 the author 
uses £o ekporeuton as an important description of the Holy Spirit since 
it appears in John 15.26. In Oration 42.17, however, Gregory rejects the 
term as an invention of men.?! Yet even there the certain disagreement 
does not necessarily militate against the traditional authorship. In his in- 
vective against Julian, Gregory called Anaxarchus, Epictetus and 
Socrates unworthy moral examples since their decisions were compelled, 
not freely made. But in an epistle to Philagrius, he suggested that the 
three were noble men similar to the Biblical heroes in their moral 
choices.? Gregory like other mortals could be quite inconsistent. To 
establish his theory of forgery, Weijenborg would need more than one 
clear instance. Yet he has not been able to offer convincing arguments 
for more than the one example. 

In arguing the case for the fourth principle—the similarity of posi- 
tions in the last three 7Aheological Orations and in genuine Evagrian 
writings—Weijenborg's case is in reality no better. He proposes a 
number of parallels between Orations 29-31, the Kephalaia Gnostica 
and Epistle 8 in the Basil of Caesarea corpus, which is regarded as hav- 
ing been written by Evagrius. There does appear to be one instance of 
similarity between Kephalaia Gnostica 6.10 and Oration 29.2, that is, 
the use of arithmetical progression as a way to conceive the Trinity.?? 
Yet the nearly identical phrasing which Weijenborg finds, is not 
present.?^ Perhaps it should not be expected since we have the Greek of 
Oration 29 and only Syriac translations of the Kephalaia Gnostica. 

The other similarities which Weijenborg offers are not as strong. He 
suggests that Oration 30.6 and Kephalaia Gnostica 6.15, 33 and 70 
speak of the same issues in nearly the same way primarily because they 
all focus in some manner on I Corinthians 15.25-28.?* Yet the similarity 
appears to be almost wholly limited to the concentration on that Biblical 
passage. There is no verbal agreement of consequence; in fact, some of 
the emphases are quite different. 

Where Greek comparisons are available between Epistle 8 from the 
Basilian corpus and the last three 7heological Orations, Weijenborg 
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presents no convincing evidence. He finds similarity particularly be- 
tween Epistle 8.10 and Oration 31.25 when they speak of three major 
changes.?* Yet only the third is similar and even there Evagrius speaks of 
a movement from now to the resurrection while Gregory in different 
language talks about the shift from the present state to beyond. The first 
change Evagrius views as from non-being to being, while Gregory 
describes it as from idols to Law. The second Evagrius calls from worse 
to better, while Gregory names it from Law to Gospel." There is 
similarity in the last stage and in the mention of three. But that likeness 
is hardly strong enough to demonstrate that Oration 31 was written by 
Evagrius. 

In each of the cases which Weijenborg cites, verbal parallels are 
almost non-existent. Paraphrased similarity of conception is present, 
but that in only one sure instance. Unfortunately for his case, neither 
exact clauses, phrases or for that matter the most important technici ter- 
mini are in evidence. Again, that may not be a telling point for the 
Kephalaia Gnostica since we have it only in a Syriac translation, but a 
close examination of the likenesses which Weijenborg discusses between 
Epistle 8 and the last three Theological Orations also does not uncover 
verbal parallels. In fact, the supposed similarity of conception is also 
not demonstrated. 

Furthermore, from a literary standpoint, the use of various 
metaphors and similes is much less rich in the epistle than in the ora- 
tions. Also from the vantage point of the method of argumentation 
employed in the two works, the logical acuity demonstrated particularly 
in Oration 29 and the sense of a quite different view of paideia from that 
which informed the Arians is not present in Epistle 8. 

An unpublished paper by Carl Lardiero has presented more examples 
of similarity than Weijenborg offered.?* Yet his attempt to demonstrate 
likeness of conceptions is also weakened by the lack of verbal parallels. 
The case is more formidable than that of Weijenborg, but still not con- 
vincing as a proof that Evagrius is the author of Orations 29-31 of the 
Gregorian corpus. Lardiero, however, is quite circumspect in his judg- 
ment. He concludes only that Evagrius might have written parts of the 
Theological Orations, a conclusion which is not demonstrated in the 
paper, but one which is difficult to disprove. 

In fact, as there is no way to establish that Evagrius did not have a 
hand in the writing of the 7heological Orations, it also may be an im- 
possible task to prove on the basis of the fourth principle that he alone 
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composed them. Even if there had been likeness of conceptions, verbal 
parallels, literary similarities and a corresponding grasp of the educa- 
tional questions, the fourth principle—agreement in positions held—is 
not strong enough by itself to support the case against Gregorian 
authorship. Evagrius was a pupil of Gregory Nazianzen and thus might 
be expected to share some positions which he learned from his teacher. 
Or the teacher might have gained insight from the student and thus 
might have incorporated such views into his own writings. It is not in- 
conceivable that Evagrius the deacon wrote drafts for Gregory the busy 
bishop. No one should be surprised if there is agreement in the positions 
taken by these two; nor should anyone be confident that when the 
similarities occur Evagrius could not have been the ultimate source. But 
it is highly unlikely that agreement in positions within the Nazianzen 
corpus and the Evagrian writings can establish that any particular pieces 
were written by Evagrius rather than Gregory. Such parallels might but- 
tress the plausibility of other arguments, but on their own they cannot 
make the case. That is particularly true when we know that Gregory was 
a rhetorical master and the Evagrian corpus, specifically the pieces 
which Weijenborg and Lardiero employ to show the similarity of 
theological positions, does not represent the rhetorical mastery which 
one finds in the 7heological Orations. 

Weijenborg has not been able to prove that Evagrius was the author 
of the last three Theological Orations. His lack of literary sensitivity and 
his misunderstanding of the four principles employed here to organize 
his efforts disallow his arguments. He particularly failed to establish the 
quality and quantity of contradictions necessary to demand forgery. 
Because Weijenborg did not demonstrate such inconsistencies and 
because of his inability to grasp rhetorical figures and their use, the 
traditional authorship of Orations 27 - 31 remains the most plausible ex- 
planation, even though it still leaves various problems of 
interpretation.?? 
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UNE CITATION RETROUVÉE DE JEAN CHRYSOSTOME, 
CATECHESIS DE IURAMENTO, CHEZ SÉVERE D'ANTIOCHE, 
CONTRA ADDITIONES JULIANI 


PAR 


M. AUBINEAU ET N. SÉD 


Sévere, patriarche d'Antioche, déposé en 518 pour ses convictions 
monophysites, occupa les vingt derniéres années de sa vie à écrire des 
ouvrages de controverse. Ses dossiers de citations patristiques, puisées 
aux bonnes sources, transcrites minutieusement, pourvues souvent du 
titre exact de la piéce et des premiers mots de l' incipit, sont une mine 
pour les historiens de la littérature chrétienne ancienne, de langue grec- 
que.' Malheureusement les ouvrages de Sévére d'Antioche ont presque 
entierement disparu dans leur langue originelle grecque, aprés que 
l'empereur Justinien les eüt condamnés au feu (6 aoüt 536). Providen- 
tiellement, des versions syriaques ont sauvé ces ouvrages de la destruc- 
tion, ainsi ses écrits contre Julien d'Halicarnasse, par exemple ses Con- 
tra Additiones Iuliani.? De cet ouvrage, Paul de Callinice, en 528, ache- 
vait à Édesse la traduction syriaque, d'aprés un exemplaire grec qui 
venait tout juste d'étre diffusé dans le public.? Autre circonstance favo- 
rable: méme si le manuscrit autographe de la version syriaque a disparu, 
deux manuscrits presque contemporains, du VIe siecle, l'ont transmise 
jusqu'à nous.^ Ces détails soulignent la valeur du témoignage de Sévére 
sur un ouvrage de Jean Chrysostome, Catechesis de iuramento: témoi- 
gnage d'autant plus précieux qu'il est unique et que guére plus d'un sié- 
cle le sépare de l'archevéque de Constantinople. 


Une citation de Chrysostome dans le Contra Additiones Iuliani de 
Sévére d'Antioche 


On doit à Robert Hespel la publication du Contra Additiones Iuliani, 
texte syriaque et traduction frangaise. On lit, au ch.34, le texte qui nous 
intéresse. Aprés avoir déjà cité Jean Chrysostome, «le grand docteur qui 
dans le monde entier est auréolé de la foi orthodoxe», Sévére apporte un 
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nouvel extrait «de ses lumineuses paroles». «Dans la catéchése qui com- 
mence ainsi: *Est-ce que vous avez rejeté de vos bouches l'ancienne 
habitude (de faire) des reproches?', il a dit ceci (Chrysostome): «Pour- 
quoi donc notre résurrection se produit-elle brusquement et celle du Sei- 
gneur lentement? Pour que tu apprennes que la lenteur n'est pas causée 
par la faiblesse. En effet celui qui a pu ressusciter sa créature dans 
l'espace d'un bref instant aurait pu bien davantage se ressusciter lui- 
méme (de la sorte). Pourquoi donc cette lenteur? Pourquoi ce laps de 
temps de trois jours? Pour que, tandis que la mort s'attardait, on crüt, à 
cause de la lenteur méme, que la preuve de la résurrection s'imposerait 
sans contestation. De méme en effet que maintenant encore, aprés cette 
preuve totale, il en est qui disent que c'est en apparence qu'il a souffert, 
qu'auraient-ils dit si pareille lenteur n'avait pas eu lieu? Car ce n'est pas 
par le seul événement de la résurrection qu'il avait voulu porter préju- 
dice à Satan, mais aussi eu égard à la vérité de la mort. C'est qu'il savait, 
oui, il savait clairement que la mort rédemptrice constituait la guérison 
commune du monde et il s'appliquait à l'arracher à la foi des hommes, 
afin d'anéantir la rédemption».? Trés honnétement, Hespel ajoute, en 
note: «non identifié». 


La citation retrouvée, dans la Catéchése de Jean Chrysostome De iura- 
mento 


Pour une fois, Sévere ne donnait pas le titre de l'ouvrage cité, ce qui 
ne facilitera pas l'identification. On chercherait en vain dans les 18 
tomes de la Patrologia graeca, consacrés aux oeuvres de Chrysostome 
(t 47-64). R. Hespel est excusable de n'avoir pas déniché ce texte dans 
un recueil quasi introuvable, les Varia graeca sacra, publié, il y a trois 
quarts de siécle, par A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (Petrograd 1909). 
Alerté par le mot «catéchése», il aurait pu toutefois trouver la piste en 
consultant l'ouvrage de A. Wenger, Jean Chrysostome, Huit Catéchéses 
baptismales inédites, SC SO (Paris 1957). Wenger donnait là, de 
surcroit, des renseignements sur une premiere série de catéchéses «.AAd 
illuminandos», antérieures, préchées à Antioche,* pendant le Caréme 
388. La premiere, dirigée contre l'abus des serments, avait été publiée 
par Dom. B. de Montfaucon et se lit en PG 49,223-232: «Catechesis 
prima ad illuminandos, et cur lavacrum regenerationis, non autem 
remissionis peccatorum dicatur: quodque periculosum sit non modo 
pejerare sed etiam jurare, etiamsi recte juremus». Voici le titre de 
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l'homéálie suivante, la seconde, celle qui nous intéresse, enfouie dans le 
recueil de Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 

Toó6 adco. 'Ev cfi xpoxépa xacnyxfjoet Ovx exDelc epi Opxcv vat eirev eic tiv 
aUtT]v x&AÀt OnóUcaty, Octxvüc Ótt o0 «O0 éxtopxeiv uóvov, &AAX xai tÓ eDopxety 
xóAaGty Éxet, xai Ótt xpnoíucc Ó Xpttóc Otà cptv Tjuepóv avéÉocr)." 

Cette catéchése, destinée aux futurs baptisés, traite du baptéme, de la 
résurrection du Christ aprés trois jours, mais aussi des serments. Le 
titre, s'il avait été connu, aurait permis de mieux comprendre l'incipit 
rapporté par Sévére d'Antioche. Le voici dans sa teneur originelle:* 
"Apa à&mnÀ&oate £x toD otóuatoc Üpóv cTjv movnpáv t&v Opxov cuvfjüstav; 
«Avez-vous rejeté de votre bouche la mauvaise habitude des serments?» 

L'édition Papadopoulos-Kerameus était fondée sur deux manuscrits, 
dont je donne les cotes actuelles:? 4 Moscou, Musée historique, Biblio- 
théque synodale 129 (Vladimir 216), du Xe s., ff.361v-371v; B Lenin- 
grad, BP 76, du XIe s., ff.123v-130. Deux autres manuscrits m'ont été 
accessibles, que j'ai collationnés: C Athénes, BN 211, du Xe s.,ff.206- 
212v; D Atheénes, BN 210, du IXe/Xe s.,ff. 457-A465v. On trouvera sous 
le texte, dans l'apparat critique, les principales variantes de ces quatre 
témoins. Elles permettront éventuellement de mieux deviner, à travers la 
version syriaque de Paul de Callinice, la teneur exacte du texte de Jean 
Chrysostome transcrit par Sévére d'Antioche. 

Ai x( ov f| uiv Tjuexépa &váotaotg &Üpóov, 7| 6& Otonotux?) Dpadutépa; Noi 
cuugepóvcoc, tva unc Ott o0. OU doBéverxv T] Bpaoutg Ó Yàp xóv 8o0Aov 
&vaocrjoat OuvrÜeic &v Dpaxreta xotpob por], ^ xoÀAAQ [LXAÀov éxutóv &vacaciioat 
fj9óvaxo. Tívog obv Évexev T] [jpaOutf|s; T(vog Évexev T tpvfjuepoc xai; "Iva 
DpaO0vavtog cob Üavátou xai O|X «fj; DoaOutntog vapptoDQtntog «fj 
&vaotáoEcg T, &róOeisue Yévnxau. " Orou Y&p xai vov uec cooaitny iaxóO0ee(v ci- 
atv &vÜpcorot Aévovtec Óct Goxfoet Eraev, ei ur xoaaócr Yéyove DpaDucfic, «C o!x 
&v &ixov éxetvot; OU6& yàp «à AÓY« tfjg &vaaxáotce 0 OukpoAoc éxtBovuAcocot 
£BoóAeco uóvov, &AA& xai cj xiocet vo0 Üavácou: TjOst Y&p, Tet capi Ott xotwóv 
q&pp.axov tfj otxouuévnc! ! 0 octfptoc Odvatoc Tv xai &EeAeiv voütov cfi n(ocemg 
t&v d&vÜpcnov £oxot0aGev, iva &véAm cv ac tnptov.'? 

Apparat. | obv usque ad Bpaóuxépa om B.- &0póov: à8póc; CD.—1-2 Nai cuugspóvvoc om. 
BCD.—3 poaxsía: Bpaxet (sic) C Bear (sic) D.—4 7, BpaOucfic; T(voc £vexev om. D.-5? om. B.- 
1:a9/ om. BCD.—5 xai om. C.—5-6 f| &nóóctu tfjg àvaotáceoc B.—6 xévntac: yévovev 
B.—-6-7 ticiv: ot B.—7 «ocaócr, : abt, B.—8 sixov : c'xoiev CD.—9 Tóc. Y&p, ij0sc: (Or Yóp 
qnot (97 (sic) B. 

Une édition critique, fondée sur la collation de tous les manuscrits 
différerait peut-étre de ce texte en plusieurs points. Provisoirement, j'ai 
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conservé intact le texte de Papadopoulos-Kerameus, tout en mention- 
nant dans l'apparat un jeu de variantes plus riche que n'en comportait 
celui de Papadopoulos-Kerameus. De ce texte provisoire, voici une tra- 
duction francaise qu'on peut comparer à celle de R. Hespel (cf., supra, 
p.341), sans oublier que, lui, il a traduit la version syriaque d'un texte 
grec perdu, qui n'était pas tout à fait celui de nos manuscrits. 
«Pourquoi donc notre résurrection se produit-elle tout d'un coup, alors 
que celle du Maitre est tardive? — Oui, pour notre profit, afin que tu 
apprennes que ce retard n'est pas causé par une faiblesse. Celui en effet 
qui a pu ressusciter le Serviteur (du Centurion de Capharnaüm. Cf. Lc 
7,2), dans le court espace d'un instant, pouvait bien davantage se ressus- 
citer lui-mé&me. Pourquoi donc ce retard? Pourquoi cette sépulture de 
trois jours? Afin que, du fait que la mort s'attarde et par ce retard, la 
preuve de la résurrection devienne incontestable. Puisque en effet main- 
tenant encore, aprés une si grande preuve, il y a des hommes disant que 
C'est en apparence que (le Christ) a souffert, s'il n'y avait pas eu un si 
grand retard, qu'est-ce que n'auraient pas dit ces gens-là? Ce n'est pas 
en effet contre le récit de la résurrection seulement que le diable voulait 
faire des machinations, mais aussi contre la foi en la mort. Il savait en 
effet, il savait clairement que la mort du Sauveur était le reméde com- 
mun du monde entier et il s'appliquait à l'arracher (cette mort) de la foi 
des hommes, afin d'anéantir le salut.» 

Cette citation de Chrysostome, attestée déjà peu avant 528 et trans- 
mise par des manuscrits syriaques du VIe siecle, est intéressante d'un tri- 
ple point de vue: elle apporte, en histoire littéraire, un argument de 
poids en faveur de l'attribution à Chrysostome de cette catéchése; elle 
permettra de juger la technique de traduction de Paul de Callinice et de 
signaler aux futurs éditeurs l'état du texte grec des le VIe siecle, en des 
points sur lesquels hésitera la tradition manuscrite ultérieure; elle invite 
à faire une incursion dans l'histoire des doctrines. 


Du bon usage d'une citation en histoire littéraire 


Saint Jean Chrysostome a laissé une ceuvre considérable, de loin la 
plus vaste dans toute la littérature grecque chrétienne, mais on lui a 
généreusement prété quantité de textes apocryphes.!? Cette marée mon- 
tante des pseudochrysostomica a naturellement grossi au fil des ges. 
Aussi les historiens de la littérature chrétienne, qui essaient de séparer le 
bon grain de l'ivraie, accordent-ils la plus grande attention aux citations 
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précoces faites sous son nom, dans les premieres générations qui suivi- 
rent sa mort (24 septembre 407), avant que les pistes aient été brouillées. 
Dans la longue nuit de quatre siécles qui préceéde les plus anciens manus- 
crits chrysostomiens, ces citations sont autant de signaux lumineux qui 
permettent de préciser les contours trés indécis du corpus chrysostomien 
primitif, du corpus des piéces authentiques. 

On sait la valeur du témoignage de Théodoret de Cyr'* citant 
Chrysostome avant le milieu du Ve siécle, ou celui de Sévére d'Antioche 
dans la troisiéme décennie du VI* siécle. Ils nous transmettent souvent 
des données précises d'histoire littéraire: titre de l'ouvrage, incipit, 
ordre de la piéce dans un corpus, mais surtout ils témoignent formelle- 
ment en faveur d'une attribution à Chrysostome. On doit savoir en effet 
que le lemme «oi &Yíou Xpucootóuou dans un manuscrit, füt-il du IXe sie- 
cle, suscite un réflexe de défiance, tant son pavillon couvre de marchan- 
dises hétéroclites. Mais ce témoignage relativement tardif se trouve sin- 
gulierement conforté si, des le V€ ou le VIe siécle, déjà, de savants 
auteurs attribuent la m&me piéce à l'archevéque de Constantinople. Il 
restera, bien sür, à instruire le proces d'authenticité,'? en corroborant 
cette attribution par des arguments de critique interne, mais une piste du 
moins aura été ouverte. 

Le cas de la catéchése De iuramento est ici exemplaire. Sa tradition 
manuscrite semble assez mince: à peine sept témoins repérés.'* On peut 
en déduire qu'elle n'a connu, à date ancienne, qu'une diffusion assez 
restreinte. Avant l'identification de la citation de Sévére d'Antioche, on 
n'avait jamais décelé aucune trace de cette catéchése aux époques patris- 
tique et byzantine. C'est donc une aubaine assez exceptionnelle de la 
voir explicitement citée par Sévere d'Antioche comme une aeuvre de 
Chrysostomrne, avec mention précise de son incipit, guére plus d'un siécle 
apres la mort de l'auteur. En raison des liens étroits — par références 
internes — qui unissent cette seconde catéchese, De iuramento, à la pre- 
miére,'" le témoignage de Séveére d'Antioche en faveur de la seconde 
rejaillit sur la premiere et indirectement sur toute la série. 

La récupération de ces témoignages trés anciens est encore loin d'étre 
achevée. Qu'on me permette de signaler ma découverte récente chez 
Cosmas Indicopleustes'* (avant 550), d'un extrait du discours Sur 
l'aumóne de Jean Chrysostome (PG 49,293). On s'étonne de ce que les 
historiens de la littérature chrétienne ancienne de langue grecque ne 
fouillent pas davantage les dossiers de Sévere d'Antioche?? et d'autres 
écrivains orientaux, qui leur donneraient non seulement des moyens de 
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régler des problémes d'attribution, mais encore des précisions sur le 
groupement, dés le VI* siécle, de certaines homélies chrysostomiennes. 
Ainsi dans son Liber contra impium grammaticum, III, cap. 25, Sévéere 
d'Antioche cite-t-il un extrait de Chrysotome «in quinta oratione lauda- 
toria in Paulum»?. De méme, dans les Documenta ad origines 
Monophysitarum illustrandas, du VIe s., lit-on deux passages encore du 
méme noyau d'homéálies «e tractatu secundo de laudibus beati Pauli» et 
«in homilia quinta»?'. Voilà qui prouve la cohésion de ce petit corpus 
d'homélies chrysostomiennes, préchées vers 390, puisque, dés le VIe s., 
les nos 2 et 5 affectent les mémes piéces que dans les témoins du IXe sié- 
cle.?? C'est en accumulant ces points de repéres anciens qu'on reconsti- 
tuera peu à peu le corpus chrysostomien primitif, qu'on mettra de 
l'ordre dans un héritage qui fut rapidement envahi, la gloire aidant, par 
une luxuriante végétation apocryphe. 


La traduction syriaque du texte chrysostomien faite par Paul de Calli- 
nice et les enseignements qu'en peut tirer un éditeur du texte grec 


La confrontation du texte chrysostomien et de sa traduction syriaque 
dépassait mes compétences. J'ai donc demandé à Nicolas Séd, mon col- 
légue au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, de m'aider de ses 
lumiéres, cóté syriaque. Je lui céde donc le parole en ce paragraphe. 

Aprés une lecture approfondie de ce fragment grec retrouvé et identi- 
fié, il ne sera pas inutile de jeter un regard encore une fois sur la version 
syriaque de Callinice. Nous en proposerions la traduction suivante: 


] «En effet, dans la Catéchése, celle dont le commencement est: Est-ce que vous avez 
rejeté de votre bouche l'habitude antique des serments?, il dit ceci: Pourquoi donc 
notre résurrection se produit-elle instantanément, tandis que celle du Seigneur avec 
retard? Pour que tu apprennes que ce retard n'est pas à cause de la faiblesse. En 

5 effet, celui qui a pu ressusciter le serviteur en l'espace d'un bref instant avait pu 
bien davantage se ressusciter lui-méme. Pourquoi alors ce retard? Pourquoi les trois 
jours? Pour que, du fait que la mort s'attarde et par ce retard méme, la preuve de la 
résurrection devienne incontestablement digne de confiance. Puisque, en effet, 
maintenant encore, aprés une telle preuve, il y a des gens qui disent que c'est illusoi- 

10 rement qu'il a souffert; s'il n'y avait pas eu un retard comme celui-ci, qu'auraient-ils 
dit ces gens? Donc, ce n'est pas seulement le récit de la résurrection que Satan voulait 
manigancer mais aussi la réalité de la mort. Il savait en effet, il savait clairement que 
la mort salvatrice était le reméde général du monde; et afin qu'il óte celle-ci de la foi 
des hommes, il s'appliquait, pour qu'il anéantisse le salut.» 
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En général la langue du traducteur est simple, claire et élégante. Elle 
se plie facilement aux moindres particularités de l'original grec. Calli- 
nice sent bien les intentions apologétiques de son auteur et les fait passer 
intégralement en sa version. Il voit également les implications doctrina- 
les secondaires que la lecture de sa traduction pourrait occasionner chez 
ses contemporains du VI* siécle, de langue syriaque. S'il se sent dans 
l'obligation de préciser les expressions de son auteur, son intervention 
est tres discrete. Il le fait sans ajouter de mots supplémentaires. Prenons 
les deux exemples que notre fragment nous offre à ce propos. 

Dans le premier cas, il doit transposer en syriaque le mot 8té(joAoc qui 
est interprété comme un nom propre. Il le traduit par SOfOno, par Satan 
(lin. 11). Ce petit coup de pouce, en principe inadmissible chez un tra- 
ducteur, se justifie par le fait que la langue syriaque n'a pas d'équivalent 
exact pour ce nom. Comme preuve citons le verset d'Apoc. 12,9: «le ser- 
pent antique, celui qui est appelé Diable et Satan», AwfoAog xai ó 
Xoxav&c. Pour les deux noms, la PSifto prend le sens étymologique pour 
l'un et garde le nom propre, d'origine sémitique, pour l'autre: 
mramyono wesotóno, autrement dit «Calomniateur et Satan». Voulant 
garder l'idée que ce n'est pas un démon secondaire, mais leur chef 
incontesté qui attaque la foi en la mort du Christ, Callinice substitue le 
nom de Satan à celui de «Calomniateur». Tout en gardant le caractere 
conjectural de ces explications, nous pouvons y ajouter une remarque 
supplémentaire. Nous avons l'impression que, dés le début de la traduc- 
tion de ce fragment chrysostomien, Callinice avait en téte ce verset de 
l'Apocalypse et qu'il pensait à ces deux noms du serpent antique — en 
syriaque *afiqO — et ce serait éventuellement la raison pour laquelle, 
dans la version de l'incipit, il changea par mégarde (lin. 2) «l'habitude 
mauvaise (rxovnpoáv)» en «l'habitude antique (*atiqo)». 

Dans le second cas, il se trouve en face d'une répétition du mot níoxtc. 
Il est question d'abord de «la foi» en la mort du Christ et ensuite «de la 
foi» des hommes en général. En traduisant, Callinice y introduit une 
nuance et recourt à deux mots différents (linn. 12 et 13): sroro («réali- 
té») et haymonüto («foi»). Trés briévement nous pouvons dire que le 
premier de ces deux mots exprime en priorité la notion de la solidité, de 
la fermeté pour en arriver à l'idée de la vérité et de la foi, tandis que le 
second parcourt ce méme chemin déductif dans le sens contraire: par- 
tant de l'idée de la foi religieuse, il parvient à la notion de la solidité et 
de la constance. Dans le jargon actuel, nous dirions que Callinice sug- 
gere ainsi la distinction entre «la vérité objective», «la réalité» (Ssroro) de 
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la foi en la mort réelle du Christ, et «la vérité subjective», non moins 
réelle mais intérieure, de «la foi» (haymonüto). 

Telles seraient en somme les deux mises au point que le traducteur du 
VI* siécle se sentait autorisé à introduire dans le texte de Jean Chrysos- 
tome. 

A propos du vocabulaire de Callinice notons encore que, pour carac- 
tériser l'opinion des docétes, il utilise la formule bemasbarnütó que nous 
avons traduit par «illusoirement» et non pas par «en apparence». La 
forme factitive du verbe sbar, d'oü cette expression provient, signifie 
«faire espérer», «espérer», «penser», «donner à penser». La formule 
syriaque en question nous renvoie à la faculté pensante et non pas aux 
phénoménes. 

Cette étude, à la loupe, du texte grec et de sa traduction syriaque, 
nous a permis d'épier Paul de Callinice dans son activité de traducteur; 
elle nous permet aussi de discerner, en filigrane, quel texte grec il avait 
sous les yeux, en plusieurs points notamment oü hésiteront les manus- 
crits des IXe, X€ et XIe siécles. Voilà donc l'état d'un texte grec, le plus 
ancien qu'il nous soit donné d'atteindre — du premier tiers du VIe sié- 
cle, ou peut-étre méme plus ancien. — Les variantes seront signalées en 
fonction du texte grec imprimé et de l'apparat critique enrichi (cf., 
supra, p.342). 


lin. 1-2 Nai euugepóvtoo; À: om. BCD, Syr. 

lin. 4 xagf, A: om. BCD, Syr. 

lin. 6 xa( ABD, Syr.: om. C. 

lin. 6-7 eiow ACD, Syr.: oi B. 

lin. 9 foc Y&p, fioe: ACD, Syr.: n Yáp qnot in, (sic) B. 


Certaines de ces lecons, qui constituent les points de repére les plus 
anciens dans l'histoire du texte grec, conforteront celles des manuscrits 
de tradition directe, attestées quatre siécles plus tard. Vraisemblable- 
ment l'éditeur devra tenir compte de l'une ou l'autre pour modifier 
l'édition princeps de Papadopoulos-Kerameus. N'anticipons pas toute- 
fois, car pour trancher entre telle ou telle lecon, il faut d'abord avoir 
collationné l'ensemble des manuscrits et dressé un stemma. On a voulu 
seulement donner ici un exemple des services mutuels que peuvent se 
rendre orientalistes et hellénistes, pour traduire une version syriaque, 
pour établir de facon critique un texte grec.? 
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Le remploi d'un texte patristique dans un dossier de controverse 
entraine parfois le lecteur moderne du cóté de l'histoire des doctrines. 
L'extrait de la catéchése De iuramento souléve ainsi des questions au 
sujet de Jean Chrysostome, de Sévére d'Antioche et de Julien d'Hali- 
carnasse.?* L'accusation de docétisme reparait en effet dans toute la 
littérature chrétienne ancienne, et bien au-delà, contre tous ceux qui 
compromettent ou semblent compromettre l'intégrité de la nature 
humaine du Christ. On en a usé contre les Apollinaristes, les Monophy- 
sites et bien d'autres. 

Voyons d'abord Chrysostome et ses adversaires dans le texte présent: 
«Il y a des hommes qui disent qu'il (le Christ) a souffert en apparence, 
60xfjoe»»:?$ c'est le mot technique, consacré par l'usage. Ce texte n'est 
pas isolé dans l'oeuvre de Chrysostome. A l'occasion du verset de Hébr. 
2,14 — «Puis donc que les enfants avaient en partage une nature de sang 
et de chair, il en a lui aussi pris une toute semblable (xapoanAnoíoxc), afin 
d'anéantir par la mort celui qui avait l'empire de la mort, c'est-à-dire le 
diable.», — Chrysostome note dans son Comm. in Epist. ad Hebr., 
hom. IV,4: «Qu'ils rougissent tous les hérétiques, qu'ils se cachent ceux 
qui disent qu'il est venu en apparence et non pas en réalité, 9ox4se xai 
oUx &AnOe(y (PG 63,41, linn. 25-26). Et Chrysostome, glosant sur 
l'adverbe xaparAnotoc, joue d'une antithése plus explicite encore: oo qgav- 
xa ota 000€ eixóvi, &AÀ* &ÀmOe(a (ibidem, lin. 30).?' L'extrait de la catéchése 
De iuramento vise les mémes adversaires, avec cette nouveauté que 
Chrysostome développe un argument, qui nous semble un peu spécieux, 
d'une mort qui s'attarde, d'une résurrection qui se fait attendre pendant 
trois jours, pour conjurer toute objection de docétisme. Ce délai souli- 
gne la réalité de la mort du Christ, la vérité de son Incarnation. 

Abandonnons les adversaires de Chrysostome pour entrer dans la 
querelle de Sévére d'Antioche et de Julien d'Halicarnasse, vers 525. Ce 
fragment de catéchese convenait pleinement au propos de Sévére, et il ne 
pouvait manquer de le plier à son dessein. Voici comment il introduit la 
citation?*: «Deux ou trois petits hommes, entrainés dans les fables de 
l'hérésie phantasiaste, à ce que j'ai appris,...ne veulent pas déclarer que 
c'est dans un corps souffrant comme nous que l'Emmanuel a souffert et 
est mort pour nous, vraiment et en toute convenance,?? à l'exception du 
péché...Nous réduirons en cendres, à l'aide de ses lumineuses paroles 
(de Chrysostome), la mort imaginée par les phantasiastes. En effet, dans 
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la catéchése qui commence ainsi, etc...» Contre ces Phantasiastes!? — 
entendez les disciples de Julien d'Halicarnasse —, Sévére décoche le 
trait de Chrysostome contre les Docétes puisque, selon les uns et les 
autres, le Christ n'aurait souffert qu! «en apparence». 

Le trait lancé atteint-il ici une cible réelle? On peut en douter aprés 
avoir lu les remarques de J. Draguet dans son ouvrage, Julien d'Halicar- 
nasse et sa controverse avec Sévere d'Antioche sur l'incorruptibilité du 
corps du Christ, particuliérement ses pages 213-215, sur la Résurrection 
du Christ. Sévére tire en effet des conclusions un peu rapides de frag- 
ments trop peu nombreux, trop brefs, hors contexte, pour faire dire à 
Julien que les souffrances et la mort du Christ n'ont été qu'une vaine 
apparence. R. Hespel en avertit le lecteur, dans l'Avant-Propos de son 
volume, Le Contra Additiones Juliani: «Il est opportun de rappeler que 
la controverse de Julien et de Sévére n'a pu surgir et se développer qu'à 
la suite d'une interprétation hasardeuse de certaines formules de 
l'évéque d'Halicarnasse et que, à des nuances de terminologie prés, le 
monophysisme de Julien était identique à celui de Sévére. L'insistance 
du premier à exprimer l'indépendance totale du Christ par rapport au 
péché de nature a fait voir en lui un eutychien, voire un docéte! On com- 
prend que pareille polémique ne puisse manquer de verser dans la dis- 
cussion byzantine et l'exégése subtile.»?! 

Le corps du Christ était-il doué d' &g8apo(o. dés l'Union, avant la 
résurrection (Julien), ou bien aprés seulement la résurrection (Sévére)? 
Le malentendu tient au contenu du mot «incorruptibilité»: glorification 
du corps ressuscité selon Sévére, ou exemption du péché de nature et de 
ses suites selon Julien. Citons pour disculper Julien quelques lignes de 
Draguet: «Le Christ est &90apczoc, le corps du Christ est &o0apcov...Le 
Verbe a pris corps de la nature tombée sous la corruption, mais ce corps 
est Xo0aprow; il a fait sienne la nature commune, mais il l'a fait 
apparaitre en lui &puxcxov o0opa, non pas altérée, mais à l'état sain, et 
purifiée dela passion dela corruption dont elle était infectée... Julien veut 
bien appeler le Christ xafmróc et 0vrxóc, mais il refuse de le dire q8apcóq 
...Assurée au Christ dés l'Union, cette &o0apoíx est absolue... Le plus 
qu'on puisse dire, c'est que le Christ semblait o0apcóc...; en effet, à le 
voir vivre avec les infirmités humaines, souffrir et mourir comme un 
homme, on pouvait croire que c'était de fait un xowóc &vOpcxoc, un 
q0apróc».?? La résurrection glorifiera le corps du Christ, lui conférant 
l'impassibilité et l'immortalité qu'il n'avait pas avant (ceci aurait dà ras- 
surer Sévére), mais, du strict point de vue de l'incorruptibilité telle que 
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l'entendait Julien, le Christ était le méme, en vertu de l'Union, avant 
comme apres la résurrection. Voilà un cas exemplaire de dialogue de 
sourds, entre théologiens ne parlant pas le méme langage. Le texte de 
Chrysostome brandi par Sévére ne confondait pas Julien! 


Conclusion 


La citation de la catéchése chrysostomienne De iuramento, faite par 
Sévere d'Antioche vers 528 et traduite aussitót en syriaque par Paul de 
Callinice, constitue un relais dans l'histoire de ce texte, entre l'année 388 
(date de la prédication) et le IXe siécle (date du plus ancien manuscrit). 
En critique littéraire, elle apporte un argument de poids en faveur de 
l'attribution à Chrysostome de cette homélie; en critique textuelle, elle 
permet de dégager certaines lecons, transparaissant sous le syriaque, qui 
aideront les éditeurs à choisir entre les variantes de la tradition manus- 
crite ultérieure, parfois hésitante. La comparaison du texte grec et de la 
traduction syriaque a confirmé la réputation de traducteur hors pair, 
faite depuis longtemps à Paul de Callinice. Sans accabler le moins du 
monde le traducteur moderne, R. Hespel, qui avait d'ailleurs pris les ris- 
ques de traduire non en latin, mais en frangais, on a constaté que la con- 
naissance du grec sous-jacent permet de mieux comprendre le syriaque 
et d'apporter quelques améliorations à sa traduction. Enfin ces proble- 
mes de critique littéraire, de critique textuelle, de traduction à trois 
niveaux (grec/syriaque, syriaque /frangais, grec/ francais) ont débou- 
ché, comme il arrive souvent, sur un probléme d'histoire des doctrines: 
selon Chrysostome, une mort qui s'attarde et une résurrection qui se fait 
attendre pendant trois jours prouvent, contre le Doceétes, la réalité de 
l'humanité du Christ. Il n'est pas sár, en raison de l'équivocité du mot 
&qÜ0apo(a chez les deux controversistes du VIe siécle, que ce texte de 
Chrysostome invoqué par Sévére d'Antioche ait beaucoup embarrassé 
Julien d'Halicarnasse, dans sa défense de l'incorruptibilité du Christ 
«ante resurrectionem». Cette étude d'un doublet grec/syriaque montre, 
une fois de plus, tout ce qu'on peut tirer des dossiers patristiques 
anciens sauvés en versions orientales. 


NOTES 


! Voir Geerard, CPG III, 7022-7081, et la bibliographie donnée dans mon ouvrage, Un 
traité inédit de Sévérien de Gabala, In centurionem et contra Manichaeos et Apollinaristas 
(Genéve, 1983), pp. 90-97 (exploitation du texte de Sévérien par Sévere). 
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^ R.Hespel, Sévére d'Antioche. La polémique antijulianiste, II A, CSCO 296 (texte syr.) 
et 296 (trad. francaise), Louvain, 1968. 

* Sur les questions chronologiques, lire Hespel, Polémique AntiJ. 1, CSCO 244 (Lou- 
vain, 1964), p. I. 

^ Les deux plus anciens ms sont le Vat. syr. 140 et le London., BM, Add. 12158 (anno 
588): cf. Pol. AntiJ., II A (CSCO 295), pp. III-IV. 

* Pol. AntiJ., Il A, CSCO 296 (trad.), pp. 101-102, et 295 (syr.), p.122. 

$ Lire les pages 22.26-30 (les quatre catécheses de Papadopoulos-Kerameus) et 64-65 
(date: caréme 388). 

'* Papadopoulos-Kerameus, op. cit., p. 154. Le codex B donne un autre titre, signalé par 
l'éditeur dans l'apparat: To6 a9x09 xaxfjynot; B xpóc xo9c u£AAovzaq qoxtleatat, xai xt Ó axav- 
póc Bánxttouo Aévevot, xoi tÓ motfptov máÜoc épumveUexot, xai x(voc Évexev ol mpeg Optoav xoUc 
xtpt£pxop.évouc xà Bomcíopatt Yupvobc xai &vunoOécouc iv tà xacnxfjoe. xaploxaatot, xoi mol 
Opxcov. 

*  Papadopoulos, ibidem, p. 154. 

* Références bibliographiques données d'apres l'ouvrage de M. Richard, Répertoire des 
bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs (Paris, 1958). Pour le codex de Mos- 
cou, cf. Vladimir (Richard, n? 613), pp. 267-270; pour les deux mss d'Athénes, cf. Sakke- 
lion (Richard, n? 146), pp. 39-40: on trouve une analyse plus détaillée du codex 211 dans 
l'art. de A.-M. Malingrey, «Étude sur les mss d'un texte de Jean Chrysostome...». Tradi- 
tio, t.20 (1964), pp. 420-421; pour le codex de Léningrad, cf. la notice récente de E. E. 
Granstróm. Visantijski]j Vremennik, t. 19 (1961), pp. 214-216. 

'^ La formule £v Qpaxsía xatpob $ortj m'a spontanément remis en mémoire le verset de 7 
Cor. 15,52: «in ictu oculi...mortui resurgent», en grec: àv $orij óg0oA gu ob. Mais on lit aussi 
dans l'apparat critique des éditions de cette épitre, la lecon £v font (Nestle-Aland, NTG). 
Faut-il soupconner, chez Chrysostome, une allusion au verset de Paul? Il semble plutót 
que cette expression soit trés courante, comme en témoigne par exemple l'Anthologie 
palatine, X1, 289: àv Gori; xotpà Qpaxet (Belles-Lettres, Paris, 1972, éd. Aubreton), p. 172. 
" Naturellement, j'ai corrigé, dans l'édition Papadopoulos, la coquille olxouuévóc. Con- 
trairement à ce qu'il note dans son apparat, on lit en A, lin. 4: ojv. 

1? Ed. Papadopoulos, p. 159, lin. 20-160, lin. 6. 

33 Voir J. A. de Aldama, Repertorium Pseudochrysostomicum (Paris, 1965): 581 textes 
répertoriés. 

'* QConsulter Gerard H. Ettlinger, Theodoret of Cyrus, Eranistes (Oxford, 1975); Flori- 
lége 1,58-61, Flor. I1,59-74, Flor. III,60-64. 

'5 Sur divers types de proces d'authenticité, voir mes Homélies Festales d'Hésychius de 
Jérusalem, t.11 (Bruxelles, 1980), pp. 608-614 — notamment pour l'exploitation conju- 
guée d'arguments de critique externe et de critique interne —, et plus récemment, Un traité 
inédit de Sévérien de Gabala (supra, note 1), chap. III-IV, pp. 29-52. 

'5 Aux manuscrits anciens déjà cités, supra, note 9, ajouter des témoins plus récents: 
Athos, Iviron 255 (s.XIV) et Koutloumousiou 109, du XV* s., (cf. Aubineau, ByzZ 68 
[1975], p. 355 et 358); Patmos 672 (s. XVI). 

"7 Voir, supra, p. 342, le titre de l'homélie II, renvoyant à la précédente, et les remarques 
de Wenger, op. cit. (SC 50), pp. 28-29. 

!'* «Un extrait retrouvé, chez Cosmas Indicopleustés, d'un Discours sur l'aumóne de 
Jean Chrysostome (PG 49,293)», dans BLE, t.80 (1979), pp. 213-218. 

1* Signalons toutefois le remarquable inventaire de Chr. Lash, «Saint Athanase dans les 
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écrits de Sévere d'Antioche», dans Politique et théologie chez Athanase, ed. Ch. Kannen- 
giesser, (Paris, 1974), pp. 377-394. 

? CSCO, t. 102, pp. 37-38, et 101, pp. 52-53 (Louvain, 1933), éd. Lebon. Cf. PG 
50,498. 

^" QCSCO 103 (Louvain, 1933), pp. 202 et 203, éd. I.-B. Chabot. Cf. PG 50,480 et 498. 
? A. Piédagnel aurait pu exploiter ces citations dans sa publication, d'ailleurs excellente, 
Jean Chrysostome, Panégyriques de saint Paul (SC 300), Paris, 1982. Cf. pp. 19-20. 

^ Comme je l'ai signalé dans mon article, «Jean Chrysostome, Sur le Sacerdoce. Deux 
remarques à l'occasion d'une édition récente», RSLR, t. 18 (1982), pp. 47-51, A.-M. 
Malingrey aurait pu exploiter une citation assez longue de Chrysostome, De sacerdotio, 
III, 4, faite par Sévére d'Antioche, Ad Nephalium, or. 2 (CSCO 120, p. 40, éd. Lebon). 
^ Voir le livre fondamental de J. Draguet, Julien d'Halicarnasse et sa controverse avec 
Sévere d'Antioche sur l'incorruptibilité du corps du Christ (Louvain, 1924), et son article 
sur Julien dans DThC 8 (1925), coll. 1931-1940. Cf. CPG 7125-7127. 

5 Les art. óóxnot;, 9oxéo, de Lampe, PGL, sont assez révélateurs à ce sujet. 

? Cf. supra, p. 342, lin. 7. 

"  Voirun autre texte de Chrysostome, /n Ep. ad Hebraeos, hom. 8,1: «Qu'ils rougissent 
les hérétiques qui rejettent la chair» (PG 63, 69, linn. 27-28). 

^ Po[. AntiJ., IIA, CSCO 296, p. 101, et 295, p. 121, éd. Hespel. 

? Note de N. Séd: Au lieu de traduire «vraiment et en toute convenance" — ce qui ne 
trahit pas, à proprement parler, le texte syriaque — Hespel l'aurait peut-étre rendu plus 
intelligible au lecteur moderne en traduisant: «vraiment et exactement comme cela se 
fait». La pointe contre le docétisme devient plus évidente. 

* Consulter, là encore, le PGL de Lampe, sub v.: qgavtactavioxaí (visant les Eutychiens), 
gavracuxoxat (les Manichéens), et surtout les notices gavtacía, qavtáto, dont beaucoup 
d'exemples visent des hérétiques accusés, à tort ou à raison, de docétisme. Lire aussi F. 
Lakner, art. «Aphthartodoketismus», dans LThK, I (Freiburg, 1957), coll. 688-689. 

* CSCO 296, p.I. 

*? Julien d'Halicarnasse, pp. 146-147. Voir aussi pp. 151-154 et 214-215. 
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BIBELSZENEN IN EPISCHER GESTALT: 
EIN BEITRAG ZU ALCIMUS AVITUS 


VON 


WILHELM EHLERS 


Die spátlateinische Bibelepik wurde vor einigen Jahren durch eine 
Monographie von Reinhart Herzog ernergisch in das philologische 
Blickfeld gerückt und hat bereits im bisher publizierten Teil 
maf)gebende Richtlinien aufgezeigt.' Es kónnte wenig sinnvoll scheinen, 
vor der Fertigstellung dieses Werkes eigene Beobachtungen vorzutra- 
gen, von denen sich manche vielleicht schon bald als überholt erweisen. 
Aber das Arbeitsfeld ist zu umfassend, als daf) seine Bestellung unter- 
brochen werden dürfte und nicht wenigstens Beitráge zu Teilgebieten 
von Nutzen sein kónnten. So wenden wir uns einem Text zu, mit dem 
das literarische Genos seinen—oder doch einen—Hóhepunkt erreicht 
hat: den von Alcimus Avitus (f 518 n.Chr. als Bischof von Vienne) in 
fünf Büchern dargestellten, mit De spiritalis historiae gestis (s. Anm. 3) 
eher bezeichneten als betitelten Szenen hauptsáchlich aus dem Alten Te- 
stament. Es dürfte sich lohnen, gerade hier einzusetzen, um das neu er- 
wachte Interesse zu bestátigen und vielleicht intensivieren zu helfen.? 

Daf) Avitus nicht, wie es bei seinen Vorgángern die Regel war, eine 
mehr oder weniger getreue Bibelparaphrase bieten, sondern seinen Stoff 
mit Entschiedenheit als Künstler gestalten wollte, deutet er wenigstens 
auferhalb des Gedichts—in diesem selbst zog er vor, solche Ambitionen 
nach Zunftgesetz zu leugnen (5,6 ff., s.S.356)—offen an,? und neuere 
Kritiker haben es wiederholt unterstrichen. Mit welchen Mitteln er jedoch 
dies Ziel angestrebt und erreicht hat, wie er also die Berichte aus den Bü- 
chern Genesis und Exodus in ein fachgerechtes Epos umwandelte, das 
ist bisher über flüchtige Ansátze hinaus—insbesondere seien etwa Kirk- 
connell und Roncoroni genannt—kaum geklárt worden. Wir wollen ver- 
suchen, in stetiger Gegenüberstellung des jeweils parallelen Bibeltextes 
der Arbeisweise unseres Dichters nachzuspüren und diesen überhaupt 
als solchen kenntlich zu machen. Die reizvolle Frage, wie sich seine Ver- 
sionen in die Geschichte antiker Bibelexegese einordnen, sollte von Kun- 
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digeren systematisch untersucht werden. Vollends bleibt die Nachwir- 
kung des Werkes auf die Folgezeit hier auDer Betracht. 

Um dem Leser die Übersicht über das nicht jedem vertraute Epos zu 
erleichtern, sei dessen Aufbau in einer knappen Skizze umrissen, ein 
Programm, das bereits neue Einblicke in die Werkstatt unseres Autors 
vermitteln kann. Im voraus ist zu betonen, daf) die vereinzelt geáuferte 
Vermutung, das Werk sei unfertig überliefert,^ als unbegründet gelten 
mu), zumal das 5.Buch ein Schluf wort spricht (5,719 explicuit per quin- 
que volumina vates sc. figuras). Die Fünfzahl stellt eine Reminiszenz an 
den Pentateuch dar, in áhnlicher Weise, wie Iuvencus sich mit der Vier- 
zahl seiner Evangeliorum libri auf die vier Evangelisten bezieht. 

Daf) die Bücher 1-3 eine Einheit bilden, ist lángst erkannt? und leuch- 
tet ohne weiteres ein, da die Einleitung 1,1 ff. sowie eine Art Resümee 
3,311 ff. (s.S.355) sich mit der Erbsünde befassen und gerade das in der 
Mitte stehende 2.Buch den Titel De originali peccato trágt. Ein weiteres 
Argument kommt hinzu, wenn Avitus vom 1.Buch (De mundi initio) 
zum 2. und vom 2. zum 3. (De sententia dei) eine besondere Art von 
Verklammerung herstellt, nàmlich mit einem zumindest seit Lucan ver- 
breiteten Kunstgriff die Buchenden in folgender Weise gleichzeitig un- 
terstreicht und überspielt:* 

Am Schluf) des 1.Buches nimmt der Dichter nach einer Digression 
über das Paradies die Handlung wieder auf (299 ff.) und führt sie zu ei- 
ner spannenden Fermate. Gott preist das Glück des Menschenpaares, 
warnt dieses aber vor dem Baum der Erkenntnis, der im Gegensatz zu 
gen. 2,9 — 17 erst jetzt genannt wird (301-319); als Adam und Eva Ge- 
horsam gelobt haben, kehrt Gott froh in den Himmel zurück (320-325). 
So sieht der Leser dem folgenden Drama in Furcht und Hoffnung entge- 
gen.—Nachdem das 2.Buch zu Beginn mit vorgetáuschter Zuversicht 
nochmals die Seligkeit im Paradies unterstrichen hat, zeigt es einen noch 
erstaunlicher komponierten Ausgang, wenn nach dem Sieg der Schlange 
die erste Scham des nackten Paares bereits vermerkt wird (273-276 tum 
primum nudos ... artus usw.), sich dann jedoch eine lange Reflexion 
einschaltet (277-407, s.8.359) und erst ein Nachtrag die Handlung ebenso 
wie das Buch selbst passend zum Abschluf bringt: jetzt (408-423) 
stimmt die Schlange das Triumphlied an, das sie nach Evas Fall schlau 
unterdrückt hatte (233 f. continet ... primum sua gaudia ... anguis dissi- 
mulatque ... victoria ... triumphum — 410 iam non dissimulans, quem 
presserat ante, triumphum) und das der Leser nach dem Triumph auch 
über Adam (261 ff.) hátte erwarten dürfen. Die Frage, was es mit der 
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Nacktheit auf sich hat, stellt der Dichter bis zum Beginn des folgenden 
Buches zurück und gewinnt damit einen nahtlosen Übergang.— Dies 
3.Buch beginnt nach epischem Brauch mit einer Zeitangabe (Tempus 
erat, quo sol ... vicina iam nocte leves permiserat auras), die der Dichter 
im folgenden voraussetzen kann (28 rorantes sudo capiebat ab aere ven- 
tos sc. genitor) und jetzt spielerisch benützt, um auch den durch jenen 
Exkurs des 2.Buches verlorenen Handlungsfaden wiederaufzunehmen: 
stárker als die Abendlüfte wogt die Sorgenflut der beiden Sünder (4 i//is 
sed maior curarum volvitur aestus), die sich nun mit Feigenbláttern be- 
decken. Am Ende dieses Buches steht ein Traktat über die nunmehrige 
Schlechtigkeit von Welt und Menschen: er greift in der beschriebenen 
Klammertechnik auf 1,1 ff. zurück und unterstreicht in einer Art Epilog 
die Einheit der ersten drei Bücher, preist nun aber auch die himmlische 
Gnade (311-425 mit dem Ausklang quos hostis paradiso depulit ira, 
fortior antiquae reddat tua gratia sedi). 

Mit einem solchen Lobpreis ist, wie sich bald zeigen wird, die Quintes- 
senz des zweiten Werkteils (Buch 4 und 5) vorbereitet; aber dies bleibt 
unausgesprochen, und erstmals fehlt eine durch Handlungselemente 
hergestellte Verbindung. Auch ergibt sich insofern ein Unterschied von 
dem Bisherigen, als die beiden neuen Bücher erhóhte Verszahlen zeigen 
(658 bzw. 721 gegenüber 325, 423, 425) und sich jeweils auf ein durchge- 
hendes Thema konzentrieren: hatte der bisherige Kontext den ersten 
drei Genesiskapiteln entsprochen, so beruht jetzt allein das 4.Buch (De 
diluvio mundi) auf gen.6-9 und springt das fünfte (De transitu maris 
Rubri) sogar auf die ersten fünfzehn Exoduskapitel hinüber. Hiermit ist 
gesagt, daf) nunmehr in stárkerem Maf) auf Kosten von Reflexionen und 
anderem Beiwerk der Erzáhler am Werk ist, also andere Darstellungs- 
prinzipien gelten, die darum keineswegs schlechter sein müssen." 

Aber wie verhalten sich das 4. und 5.Buch zueinander? Ein Vorspruch 
zu dem letzteren (5,1-5) bemüht sich, Kontraste aufzuzeigen: das vor- 
hergehende Buch. habe die Macht des Wassers über die Erde dargetan, 
das nunmehrige jedoch wolle berichten, wie zwischen Fluten Erdreich 
blofigelegt wurde; die eigentliche Sintflut habe die Menschheit überfal- 
len, am Roten Meer jedoch hátten sich Tausende von selbst in eine Sint- 
flut gestürzt. Solche mehr 'rhetorischen' Deutungen dürften jedoch nur 
Beiwerk sein. Ihnen gegenüber fállt auf, daf) unmittelbar vorher in der 
Schluf)ipassage des 4. Buches erstmals ein gehaltvolles und im folgenden 
maf)gebendes Stichwort gefallen war, daf) nàmlich die Rettung Noahs 
und der Seinen unter Bezugnahme auf I Petr. 3,20 f. als Urbild der Tau- 
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fe gekennzeichnet wurde (4,648 ff. istum [sc. Christum mediatorem] 
corde vide, quisquis baptismate lotus ad caelum liber culpis pereuntibus 
exis usw., vgl. ebd. 599 ff.).* Das S.Buch selbst stellt die Taufe schon 
nach jenem Vorspruch und vollends am Ende in den Vordergrund. Zu- 
náchst hatte der Dichter angegeben (5,6 ff.), er strebe nicht nach Künst- 
lerruhm und wolle vielmehr der Nachwelt die Fakten als Symbole (sig- 
na) vorstellen; unter diesen, so fáhrt er fort (ebd. 12 ff.), rage das am 
Roten Meer erfolgte Geschehnis als weitaus bedeutendstes heraus, da es 
eine Neugeburt bezeichne. Diese Reflexionen gipfeln in der schlieflichen 
Aussage (ebd. 704 ff., vgl. I Cor. 10,2), Moses' Triumphgesang gebe zu 
verstehen, daf) durch die Taufe alle Schuld abgewaschen wird und daf) 
nach Evas einstiger Missetat (708 veteres, quos edidit Eva, reatus), 
d.h. nach dem Sündenfall (710 /uctificos ... lapsus), der Getaufte als 
neuer Mensch ins Leben tritt. 

So ergibt sich eine bedeutsame Parallele zwischen den beiden schein- 
bar autonomen Büchern und schlieBt sich der Ring um das Gesamtwerk 
durch die Feststellung, daf) die Taufe Erlósung von der Erbsünde 
bietet.? 


]. 


Vergleichen wir die Darstellung unseres Dichters mit den entsprechen- 
den Bibelpartien,!'? so zeigt sich sofort, da er bei weitestgehender Über- 
einstimmung vielfach seine Vorlage umgestaltet, daf) er erweitert oder 
strafft, auch veranschaulicht und dramatisiert oder sonstwie nach eige- 
nem Ermessen ándert.'! Statt prinzipiell den Handlungsverlauf beizube- 
halten, fassen wir unsere Beobachtungen in typische Gruppen zusam- 
men und nehmen dabei in Kauf, daf) sie sich manchmal überschneiden. 

a. Gleich die der Einleitung folgenden Verse über die Erschaffung der 
Welt im eigentlichen Sinne (1,14-43) stellen mit einer starken Diskre- 
panz vom Genesistext eine nicht geringe Überraschung dar: es ist, als 
wollte der Autor von vornherein das Recht beanspruchen, die gültige 
Überlieferung in selbstbewufter Autarkie durch Eingriffe abzuwandeln, 
deren unorthodoxe Gewagtheit auch heute noch staunen macht. Zu- 
náchst ist die Numerierung der Schópfungstage aufgegeben, weil sie ver- 
mutlich zu prosaisch schien. Stárker fállt die geánderte Reihenfolge der 
Schópfungen sowie überhaupt die Tatsache auf, daf die entsprechenden 
Genesisverse hier nur eine freie und erst zógernd angeglichene Gestal- 
tung finden. Der eigenartige Vorspruch (gen. 1,1 in principio creavit 
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deus caelum et terram usw.) wird durch einen Vorgriff auf den 3. Tag 
ersetzt (15 f. collectis discreverat arida lymphis usw. — gen. 1,9 f. con- 
gregentur aquae ... et appareat arida usw.); das Stichwort caelum und 
sein Synonym firmamentum, also der 2. Tag (gen. 1,6 ff.), bleiben ganz 
beiseite. Dies Verfahren ergab einen unmittelbaren Übergang von der 
Erschaffung des Lichts (17-19 — 1. Tag) zu den Gestirnen (20-23 — 4. 
Tag);? danach werden die Pflanzen und Báume, die in der Genesis noch 
zum 3. Tag gehóren, eingeschaltet (24-29), bevor am ausführlichsten die 
Tiere zur Sprache kommen (30-43 — 5. Tag und Beginn des 6.). Diese 
ebenso eigenwillige wie sinnvolle Abfolge entspricht—noch niemand 
scheint dies bemerkt zu haben—genau der Gruppierung, die ein nicht 
náher bekannter Hilarius um die Mitte des 5. Jahrhunderts in seinem 
Epyllion 7n genesin'? vorgenommen hat (40-49 Himmel, Erde, Meer; 50- 
64 Licht; 65-93 Gestirne; 94-107 Pflanzen; 108-110 Tiere). Offenbar 
fühlte sich Avitus—im Gegensatz zu strenger bibeltreuen Epikern wie 
Cyprianus Gallus (gen. 1 ff.),'* Marius Victorius (aleth. 1,48 ff.) und 
Dracontius (laud. dei 1,118 ff.)—ungebunden und von dem kühnen 
Neuerer als einem Gleichgesinnten angezogen. Wohl begnügte er sich 
mit einer Kurzfassung, lockerte diese aber von Thema zu Thema auf, bis 
er schlieBlich den drei eher konventionellen Hilariusversen über die Tie- 
re unter Rückgriff auf gen. 1,20-25 hübsche Ergánzungen gab. 

Eine áhnliche, aber weit weniger auffallende Umstellung führt der 
Dichter in der Liste der ágyptischen Plagen durch, wo er die muscae vor 
die scinifes zieht und, durchaus einleuchtend, unmittelbar aus dem wei- 
ter oben genannten Haufen toter ranae entstehen làft (5,161 ff. gegen 
exod. 8,13 ff.; zur Technik vgl. auch S.360 über 3,138 ff.). Als souverán 
geneuerte Komposition jedoch steht der Bericht nahe, wo Noah wieder- 
holt einen Vogel aus der Arche entsendet (4,544-584, vgl. gen. 8,6-12). 
Der Bibel zufolge geschah dies in vier Etappen: zuerst sind es ein Rabe 
und dann eine Taube, die ohne weiteres bzw. nach vergeblicher Bemü- 
hung um einen Ruheplatz wiederkommen und so eine Fortdauer der 
Überschwemmung bekunden; beim dritten und vierten Mal zeigt jeweils 
wiederum eine Taube durch Überbringung eines OÓlzweigs bzw. durch 
ihr Ausbleiben einen Rückgang der Fluten an. Es láft sich denken, daf) 
die spannungslose Vierzahl der Aktionen, die Rollenverteilung 1:3 und 
die Doppelung der Ergebnisse einen strebsamen Poeten nicht befriedi- 
gen konnten. So reduziert Avitus die Aktionen auf drei und versucht, 
auch die Ergebnisse sinnvoll zu differenzieren: ein Vogel unbestimmter 
Art (alite)'$ findet keinen Ruheplatz und kommt zurück, láDt also er- 
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kennen, daf) das Land noch unter Wasser steht (544-552); dann tut ein 
Rabe sich an Aas gütlich und vergit darüber die Heimkehr, so daf) un- 
klar bleibt, ob er Land gefunden hat oder umgekommen ist (563-568. 
574-578); schlieflich bringt, im Gegensatz zu ihm pflichtbewuft und 
flink (yjnemor iussi rapido ... volatu), eine weif)ie Taube einen Olzweig 
und beweist damit, daf) das Wasser abgelaufen ist (579-584). Die Ver- 
sion, daf) der Rabe Noah im Stich láft, hatte schon Cypr. Gallus vertre- 
ten (gen. 302 non rediit, iusti suspendens vota prophetae). Gewif) hat 
Avitus ihn wie oft benutzt (303 albentem ... columbam deckt sich mit 
Avit. 579) und aus der Nebenüberlieferung ergánzt: Prud. tituli 11 cor- 
vus ... ingluvie per foeda cadavera captus haeserat. Aug. quaest. hept. 
1,13 quaestio solet oboriri, utrum corvus mortuus sit ...; unde conicitur 
a multis, quod cadaveri potuit corvus insidere. Mar. Victor. 2,499 f. 
u.ó."" 

Eine andere Kühnheit war, gleichfalls im 4. Buch, vorangegangen: 
wenn die Sintflut beschlossen ist und einzig Noah mit den Seinen am Le- 
ben bleiben soll, so erwartet der Leser, Gott werde nun wie gen. 6, 13 ff. 
7,1 ff. (vgl. Cypr. Gall. gen. 250. 261 ff. Mar. Victor. 2,384 ff.) vor sei- 
nen Schützling hintreten, um ihn mit dem Bau einer Arche zu beauftra- 
gen. Aber der Dichter holt stattdessen erst einmal (4,190 ff.) zu einem 
Ritardando aus, indem er die Dienstleistungen der Engel für Gott so- 
wohl wie für die Menschheit schildert. Einer unter ihnen, so fáhrt er fort 
(vgl. Avit. c.Eutych. 1 p.17,30 ff.), pflegte den wichtigsten Aufgaben 
geheime Weihe zu verleihen; er war es, der einer Jungfrau verkündete, 
daf) sie den Mensch gewordenen Himmelsherrn im Schofle trage, und er 
war auch vor der Geburt des Táufers erschienen (200 ff.). Nun denn, 
dieser summus archangelus—sein Name bedurfte keiner Nennung 
mehr!*—kommt jetzt als Gottes Abgesandter unbemerkt vom Himmel 
herab, tritt, wie bei dem Vater des Táufers, trotz verschlossener Tür bei 
Noah ein und überbringt ihm, mit Pax tibi einsetzend, die góttliche Bot- 
schaft (227-282);'? auch überprüft er spáter anstelle Gottes (gen. 7,16) 
den Verschluf) der Arche (4,18 ff.). Die Reminiszenzen an das erste Ka- 
pitel des Lucas-Evangeliums sind so stark unterstrichen, daf) man sagen 
kann, die Botschaft an Noah werde mit jenen geheiligten Verkündigun- 
gen gleichgesetzt.??—Zur Anpassung der biblischen Giganten an die 
klassische Sage (4,86 ff.) s.S.364. 

b. Wenn der Dichter von der Schópfung der Welt zur Erschaffung des 
ersten Menschen übergeht, erhàált seine Darstellung plótzlich einen neu- 
en Impuls: aus kargen Notizen der Vorlage über Gottáhnlichkeit und 
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Weltherrschaft des beatmeten Erdklofles (gen. 1,26 f. 2,7) entstehen 100 
Hexameter (1,44-143), die Gottes Beschlüsse in einem zweiteiligen Mo- 
nolog rhetorisch paraphrasieren (52-72. 133-143 mit Vorwegnahme des 
ersten Gebots) und im frei komponierten Mittelstück (73-127) den 
Schópfungsvorgang bis in anatomische Details enkomiastisch beschrei- 
ben (vgl. Ps.Hil. in gen. 125 ff. o felix animal usw.). So wird der Bibel- 
text nicht mehr in Frage gestellt, aber poetisch erweitert und in lebendi- 
ge Erzáhlung umgesetzt; ja, nach der Entstehung Evas skizziert unser 
Autor eine Hochzeitsfeier mit Engel-Chóren und heiterem Sternenglanz 
sowie mit dem Paradies als Brautgemach und der Welt als Mitgift (188- 
192). Nach einer ersten groflen Ekphrasis, nàmlich einer Vorstellung des 
Paradieses (193-298), formt Avitus die wenigen Genesisverse über den 
Sündenfall (3,1-7a) in seinem 2. Buch zu einer grof?en dramatischen Sze- 
ne um, die ihn auf der Hóhe seines Kónnens zeigt und recht eigentlich 
seinen Nachruhm ausmacht. Eine umfassende Einleitung (2,35-135) 
kennzeichnet den Teufel als gefallenen Engel?! und die Schlange als eine 
seiner Erscheinungsformen; in einem grimmigen Monolog bekennt er 
seine Eifersucht auf den Menschen und will ihn zu jener Hybris verlei- 
ten, die seinen eigenen Sturz herbeigeführt hat. Die Schilderung der 
Vorgàánge selbst setzt mit szenisch-dramaturgischen Hinweisen ein (138- 
144): die Schlange findet das junge Paar bei der Apfelernte vor;?? sie 
wendet sich nicht an Adam, weil ein Mann standhaft bleiben würde (vgl. 
Drac. 1,468); sie kriecht auf irgendeine hohe Baumkrone?? und spricht 
leise zwischen den Záhnen, so daf) Adam auch nicht mithóren kann, zu- 
mal er sich, wenigstens spáter, an entgegengesetzter Stelle aufhàlt (235 
diversa parte). Der Teufel beginnt seine Verführungsrede (145-165)^* 
mit galanten, auch den praedulcis coniunx (151) einbeziehenden Kom- 
plimenten und wird von Eva entsprechend als coluber dulcissimus ange- 
sprochen (169). Dann aber setzt Avitus mit der Auskunft der Schlange 
über den *sogenannten'' Tod (180 quadam ... morte) den Bibeltext in 
ein rhetorisches Paradestück um (185-203), und nachdem Eva ihre Gier, 
statt nur mit den Augen (gen. 3,6), durch ein spannendes Hin und Her 
von Gesten gezeigt hat (204-227), wird Adams Verführung, in der Gene- 
sis nur eben konstatiert, vollends zu einer Bühnenszene ausgestaltet 
(235-260): fróhlich tritt er in Sehnsucht nach seiner Gattin auf, findet 
diese aber verándert und bekommt ein Weiberpládoyer zu hóren, das 
ihn gefügig macht (s.S.265). In einer ausführlichen Reflexion über uner- 
laubten Wissensdrang (277 ff.; trivialer Drac. 1,502 ff.) erscheint als 
Beispiel auch Loths Frau, die sich aus Neugier? umdrehte (gen. 19,15 
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ff.); daB wiederum die Schlange als Verführerin agiert (373 ff.), hat Avi- 
tus wohl selbst erfunden.?$ Vollends im 3. Buch dient nur die erste Hálf- 
te einem kontinuierlichen Fortgang der Handlung. Dabei konzentriert 
sich der Dichter auf Gottes Wortwechsel mit dem Menschenpaar (3,74- 
115 — gen. 3,9-13) und auf die Urteilssprüche (116-194 — gen. 3,14-19), 
also auf dramatische Passagen, die den Bericht der Genesis verlebendi- 
gen und manchmal auch retuschieren: eine von Gottes Fragen wird der 
Variation zuliebe nur indirekt beantwortet (113-115); das Urteil über 
Adam umfaf)t mehr Verse als die beiden anderen zusammen (39:34),?? 
erhált also ein gewisses Schwergewicht; im Fluch über Eva (138-152 — 
gen.3,16) ist der Spruch sub viri potestate eris usw. vorweggenommen, 
so daf) der Spruch in dolore paries filios direkten Anschluf) an den Fluch 
über Adam gewinnt und die beiden Schlüsse miteinander korrespondie- 
ren (150 ff. — 177 ff. mit Anspielung auf Abels Tod). Auch in der als 
Modell für spáte Reue dienenden Perikope vom reichen Mann und ar- 
men Lazarus (220-310 — Luc. 16,19 ff.) hat Avitus nicht nur die Kon- 
traste kráftig ausgestaltet, sondern auch hier oder da eigene Pointen ge- 
funden. 

Im 4. Buch boten die Sintflut und ihre Vorgeschichte (Sittenverfall, 
Monolog Gottes usw.) dem Autor genug Gelegenheit, über die bibli- 
schen Notizen hinaus seine Erzáhlungskunst zur Geltung zu bringen. In 
seinem geradlinigen Aufbau ist dies Buch vielleicht das ausgewogenste 
von allen, bietet aber in der Haupthandlung für das Verfahren bei epi- 
scher Ausweitung zu wenig Neues, um hier nicht zugunsten des nuan- 
cenreichen 5. Buchs zurücktreten zu kónnen. 

In diesem Buch fállt zunáchst die Schilderung des Auszugs aus Ágyp- 
ten auf (5,333-449), wofür die Vorlage nur wenige Stichworte bietet. Zu 
den Kultgegenstánden, die den Israeliten mitgegeben oder von ihnen 
mitgenommen werden (exod. 12,35 u.ó.), kommen nicht nur Schmuck- 
stücke hinzu (337), sondern dank der Hilfe Gottes erwirbt man unge- 
wohnte Reichtümer und kann Pharaos Schatzkammern vor dessen Au- 
gen plündern. Freie Zutat sind sodann die anschaulichen Details, mit 
denen der Dichter den náchtlichen Aufmarsch des israelitischen Heeres 
und den Zug des Volkes beschreibt (371-400); dabei sieht er einerseits in 
den schnellen Kampfwagen sowie besonders in den Pfeilschützen eine 
Garantie für Israels Sieg und kennzeichnet anderseits die ágyptische 
Heerschau als blofjes Schauspiel (504 pugnax pompa). Für das faszinie- 
rende Phánomen der Feuer- und Wolkensáule setzt er zwei einzige Bi- 
belverse (exod. 13,21 f.) in fast fünfzig Hexameter um (401-449). 
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Die Ereignisse am Roten Meer (5,526 ff.) zeigen einen Autor, der die 
Vorlage nicht nur künstlerisch erweitert, sondern zugleich souverán ord- 
net und gliedert. Wenn die Agypter den Feind in seinem Lager erreicht 
haben (exod. 14,9 reppererunt eos in castris super mare), werden deutli- 
che Zeitstufen unterschieden, die, in der Bibel nur obenhin berührt, von 
einem Abend bis zum übernáchsten Morgen ablaufen. Die Israeliten ha- 
ben ihr Lager befestigt, glauben sich also am Abend geborgen und ge- 
hen zur Ruhe, als sie bei sinkender Sonne den Gegner zu Gesicht bekom- 
men; da jedoch die Feuersáule jetzt zwischen die Parteien tritt, gerát der 
Kónig in Angst und stellt einen Angriff bis zum Morgen zurück (526- 
543). Der Wortwechsel zwischen israelitischen Aufrührern und den 
geistlichen Führern wird auf den folgenden Tag datiert (544-576).—In 
der zweiten Nacht trocknet das Meer aus, und im Morgenrot beginnen 
die Israeliten die Furt zwischen den Wasermauern zu durchschreiten 
(577-601). Daf) Moses im Auftrag Gottes seine Hand ausgestreckt und 
so das Meer geteilt hatte (exod. 14,16. 21), bleibt als Dublette zu dem 
Schlag, mit dem er spáter die Teilung aufheben wird (s.u.), 
beiseite.?— Waührend in der Vorlage das Agypterheer insgesamt zur 
Flucht ruft (exod. 14,25 dixerunt ergo Aegyptii: 'fugiamus Israhelem 
usw.?), láft unser Autor einen anonymen Sprecher auftreten, der »einen 
Funken Lebensdrang im Herzen spürt«?? und mit seiner Rede (620-635) 
ein Ritardando schafft. Warnungen vor Hybris bleiben nach mythi- 
schem Gesetz unbeachtet: unter tumultuarischem Protest stürmen die 
Zuhórer voran (636 f.).—In Responsion zum Durchzug der Israeliten 
wird auch der Untergang der Ágypter mit einer Konzentration geschil- 
dert, die dem dublettenreichen Bericht der Bibel (exod. 14,23 ff., wo 
ausdrücklich der frühe Morgen als Zeitpunkt angegeben wird) weit 
überlegen ist (638-703). Wenn Moses im Auftrag Gottes?! auf die Was- 
sermauern geschlagen hat, nehmen die hereinbrechenden Fluten sich bei 
Avitus zuerst den Kónig zum Ziel, der jetzt in spáter Reue (676 ff.)*? an- 
stelle der Aegyptii (s.o.) selber den Judengott als seinen Bezwinger aner- 
kennt. 

c. Fragen wir anderseits nach Kürzungen oder Straffungen der zu- 
grundeliegenden Bibeltexte, so fállt ein solches Verfahren nirgends deut- 
licher auf als im 5. Buch, das bereits im vorhergehenden Abschnitt einen 
besonders freizügigen und erfindungsreichen Dichter am Werk gezeigt 
hat. Gleich zu Beginn (5,35-66) geht er von Gottes Epiphanie im Dorn- 
busch (exod. 3,2 ff.), ohne die weiteren Gespráche mit Moses zu berüh- 
ren, direkt zu dessen Begegnung mit Pharao über, zieht den vierteiligen 
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Wortwechsel zwischen beiden (exod. 5,1 ff., vereinfachend schon Cypr. 
Gall. exod. 243 ff.) in ein bloBes Redepaar zusammen?! und ergánzt da- 
bei Pharaos Worte aus dem biblischen Kontext.?* AnschlieBDend behan- 
delt er das Schlangenwunder statt bei einer spáteren Begegnung der Ge- 
nannten (exod. 7,10 ff.) bereits bei der jetzigen (67-97, vgl. 2,295 ff.); 
da) Gott es Moses und Aaron angekündigt hatte (exod. 7,8 f., vgl. ebd. 
4,2 ff.), übergeht er, berücksichtigt aber die Voraussage der Plagen 
(exod. 7,17 ff.) mit der Modifikation, daf) Gott nicht zu Moses, sondern 
zu israelitischen Bittstellern spricht (108-123).5— Der eigentliche Be- 
richt über die ersten neun Plagen (5,127-217) ist gegenüber der Vorlage 
rigoros vereinfacht. Diese (exod. 7-10) folgt von einer Plage zur anderen 
einem fast unveránderten Schema, in dem Moses als Botschafter zwi- 
schen Gott und Pharao agiert und neben ihm wiederholt auch Aaron so- 
wie ágyptische Magier auftreten. Avitus jedoch beschránkt sich ganz 
auf die Darstellung der Plagen selbst, láüt sámtliche Akteure aus dem 
Spiel,?* lehnt es ausdrücklich ab, Pharaos Schwanken zwischen Fügsam- 
keit und Verstocktheit mehr als einmal zu konstatieren (153 f.), und ist 
überhaupt bestrebt, Parallelitát in Variation umzusetzen. Am ausführ- 
lichsten werden die beiden Phánomene behandelt, die, auf sieben bzw. 
drei Tage ausgedehnt (exod. 7,25. 10,22), den Anfang und das vorlàufi- 
ge Ende bilden (Verwandlung des Wassers in Blut 129-146, Finsternis 
198-217).—Was die übrigen Bücher betrifft, so wurden bereits in den 
früheren Abschnitten beiláufige Beispiele für vereinfachte Kompositio- 
nen berührt und kommt das Verfahren bei Redekomplexen in Anm.33 
zur Sprache. Im Facit aus Gottes Flüchen über Adam und Eva (3,195 f. 
sic pater exactis haedorum pellibus ambos induit et sancta paradisi ab 
sede reiecit) fállt gegenüber gen. 3,21-24 auf, daf) Gottes Besorgnis, die 
beiden kónnten auch vom Lebensbaum essen und Unsterblichkeit er- 
werben, sowie die Einsetzung von Cherubim (s. aber 1,214 ff.) übergan- 
gen werden. 


2; 


Zur weiteren Charakteristik des Dichters wenden wir uns einer Reihe 
von mehr prinzipiellen Fragen zu, die oben beim Vergleich mit den bibli- 
schen Berichten übergangen oder doch nur gestreift wurden. 

a. Um das Problem der von álteren Kritikern?' heftig getadelten Ab- 
schweifungen zu kláren, bedarf es eines Wortes über deren Arten und 
Intentionen, wobei das Urteil moderner Leser wenig wiegt angesichts 
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der Tradition, der ein antiker Autor und vollends ein Epigone auf dem 
seit alten und áltesten Zeiten beackerten Feld der Epik verpflichtet war. 

Wie stark Avitus dazu neigt, über rein ekphrastische Lángen hinaus in 
einer uns ganz ungeláufigen Weise wieder und wieder von seinem The- 
ma abzuschweifen, láDt sich programmatisch an einer Partie des 4. Bu- 
ches aufzeigen, die das Geschehen zwischen Gabriels Botschaft an Noah 
und dem Beginn der Sintflut behandelt (4,293-428). Wie schon die Vor- 
lage (gen. 7,5-9), so sieht auch unser Dichter selbstverstándlich davon 
ab, die Ausführung all der góttlichen Auftráge abzuhandeln, bietet also 
eine Zusammenfassung, dehnt diese aber nun durch eine Reihe von Ein- 
schüben auf das Dreifache aus. Nachdem er den Archenbau durch eine 
Aufzáühlung der dafür beschafften Hólzer gekennzeichnet hat (295-305, 
s.S.364), reflektiert er ausgiebig über die Wirkung eines so kühnen Unter- 
nehmens einst und jetzt, trágt beiláufig eine Allegorese vor und bezieht 
sich schlieflich (306-343) auf die Jesusworte über Noah (Matth. 24,37 
ff. — Luc. 17,26f.). Mit áhnlicher Verschiebung der Gewichte nennt er 
von den in die Arche aufgenommenen Tieren nur die Vógel und ander- 
seits, über die Genesis hinaus, die Raubtiere des Waldes (bestia quaeque 
consuetum linquens silvoso tegmine lustrum), deren Fügsamkeit und 
Vorahnung bei Gefahren (345-351, vgl. Mar. Victor. 2,451 ff.) eine 
zweite Reflexion auslósen, diesmal über die unterschiedlichen Verhal- 
tensweisen gefáhrdeter Menschen: tódlicher Leichtsinn wird an der Be- 
vólkerung von Gomorra exemplifiziert (352-356, vgl. 2,365 ff.), heilsa- 
me Furcht an den Bewohnern Ninives,?* und von da schweift der Dich- 
ter zu der Wundergeschichte von Jona im Walfisch ab (357-390). Nach 
der überleitenden Bemerkung, Noah habe damals als einziger Gefahren 
befürchtet und somit überlebt (391-394), nimmt Avitus den verlorenen 
Faden mit silvestres ... feras wieder auf, holt jetzt nach, daf) die Arche 
jeweils Tiere beiderlei Geschlechts einlief (vgl. 267 f.), und erwáhnt 
schliefülich das Verfahren bei kultisch reinem Schlachtvieh (395-400).?? 
Kaum hat er dann berichtet, da auch Noah mit den Seinen einzog (402 
f.),** so schweift er erneut zu einem Exkurs ab, kommt nàmlich auf die 
Geschichte von Noahs mittlerem Sohn Ham zu sprechen (404-417, vgl. 
Avit.epist. 28 p. 58,18 f.). 

Waàhrend jene Reflexionen über die Wirkung des Archenbaus und 
über das Verhalten bei Gefahr als Anhángsel noch der Erzáhlung selbst 
zugerechnet werden kónnen, stellen die Geschichten von Jona im Wal- 
fisch und von der Unziemlichkeit Hams an ihrem Platz wirklich eine Art 
von Fremdkórpern dar. Zu diesem Typus gehóren auch die Einschieb- 
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sel, die uns in der langen Ekphrasis über das Paradies auffallen, nàmlich 
1,238-244 (Zimt als indisches Produkt im Zusammenhang mit der Sage 
von dem vivax ... ales, d.h. vom Phónix als einem Sinnbild der Aufer- 
stehung) und ebd. 264-283 (Nilschwelle).*' Überall ist zweifellos in erster 
Linie »Gelehrsamkeit ... als obligates episches Ornament« (Thraede) im 
Spiel; aber von der Schilderung des Nils abgesehen, bleibt auch geistli- 
che Belehrung eine unverkennbare Intention. 

b. Die oben unter den echten Exkursen angeführte Sage vom Phónix 
vergegenwártigt uns das in der Spátantike wohlbekannte Phánomen, 
daf) auch ein Christ die griechisch-rómische Mythologie unbedenklich in 
seine Gedankenwelt einbezieht, wenngleich er sie scheinbar nach wie vor 
verwirft. In unserem Fall ist das Vorwort zum vierten, der Sintflut ge- 
widmeten Buch bezeichnend, wo Avitus auf die Parallele in der Deuka- 
lionsage zu sprechen kommt. Er bezeichnet diese als »Lügenmárchen« 
(3 fabula mendax) und beansprucht für seine eigene, der Bibel folgende 
Version die Wahrheit (8 veri compos);? daf ihm die Tradition über 
Deukalion dennoch als ein gewisses Modell dienen wird, erkennt der Le- 
ser sofort aus einer Bezugnahme auf Ovid (5 f. durum genus ... homines 
cunctis laboribus apti — Ov. met. 1,414 genus durum ... experiensque 
laborum). Gleich darauf (86 ff.) wiederholt sich das Spiel, wenn der 
Dichter die biblischen gigantes, die als Zeitgenossen des zur Sintflut füh- 
renden Sittenverfalls gedacht sind (gen. 6,4 erant ... super terram in die- 
bus illis? und aus der Verbindung von Gottessóhnen mit Menschen- 
tóchtern stammen sollen (ebd.), durchaus griechisch sieht und einerseits 
die traditionelle Überlieferung Zug um Zug wiederum als lügnerisch ab- 
lehnt (94 commentis ... fictis. 104 mendax ... fabula. 109 carmine menti- 
to. 113 fas non est credere), anderseits sich nicht scheut, sie für SÓhne 
der Erde von unbekannten Vátern zu erkláren, also hinsichtlich der Her- 
kunft die klassische Version^* einzusetzen, im übrigen auch das Ausse- 
hen entsprechend anzupassen (97 f.). 

In zwei Passagen des gleichen Buches* entsteht vollends der Ein- 
druck, als stelle Griechenland oder der westliche Bereich des Mittel- 
meers den Ort der Handlung dar. Das eine Mal geht es um die Land- 
schaften, aus denen Hólzer für den Archenbau herangeschafft werden 
(4,295 ff.):*^5 die Liste beginnt, als handele es sich vielmehr um den Bau 
der im Wortklang áhnlichen Argo, mit dem Pelion, das freilich statt sei- 
ner berühmten Fóhren Eichen schickt,*" und nennt die benachbarte Os- 
sa; wenn der Dichter schlieflich Tannen vom Pindus und nun doch Fóh- 
ren, die freilich vom Atlas stammen, hinzunimmt, so stellt ein solcher 
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Katalog die Argo deutlich in den Schatten. —Wenn zweitens die Sintflut 
sogar hohe Bergspitzen überschwemmt (gen. 7,19 f.), so werden Othrys, 
Parnaf, Lykaion und Alpen genannt (4,516 ff.), wáhrend doch die Ar- 
che spáter in Armenien aufsitzt (539 f. nach gen.8,4). 

c. AbschlieDend bleibt eine Eigentümlichkeit zu behandeln, die aus 
der Tendenz spátantiker Autoren zu Gattungsmischungen"! resultiert: 
wir meinen das satirische Element, das ein moralisierender Menschen- 
kenner bei Charakterzeichnungen allezeit einzuschalten liebt. 

Im Vordergrund stehen Adam und Eva als Exempel für Mann und 
Frau. Wie sich standhafte Mannesart (2,140 firma ... mente virili) weg- 
schwatzen láDt, führt die von Avitus hinzuerfundene Rede, mit der Eva 
sich nach ihrem Fall an Adam wendet, hóchst amüsant vor Augen: 
»Nimm, mein süfler Gatte ..., eine Kost zu dir, die dich vielleicht dem 
Donnerer droben áhnlich ... machen wird! Dies Geschenk will ich dir als 
nicht mehr unerfahrenes, nein, als nunmehr wissendes ... Geschópf be- 
scheren ... Glaub mir willig, daf) es ein Verbrechen wáre, wenn dein 
Máànnersinn davor zagen wollte, was ich als Frau vermochte! Vielleicht 
háttest du gebangt, voranzugehen; folg mir wenigstens nach und ermuti- 
ge dein schlaffes Herz: ...« (2,242 ff.). Adam gehorcht wortlos, wie es 
ohne solches Zureden schon in der Genesis geschieht (3,6. 12), und der 
Dichter fügt im gleichem Buch spáter sarkastisch hinzu, auch die Stand- 
haftigkeit Loths (375 animum ... virilem) würde vielleicht schwachge- 
worden sein, wenn seine Frau nicht zur Salzsáule erstarrt und somit ver- 
stummt wáre (400 ff.).—4Axus gen. 3,12 dixit ... Adam: 'mulier, quam 
dedisti sociam mihi, dedit mihi de ligno et comedi' ist eine Selbstvertei- 
digung entwickelt, deren Nichts der Dichter schon in einem Vorspruch 
unterstrichen hat: »Ach, das dem Gatten zu dessen elendem Verderben 
angetraute, von dir in deinem ersten Spruch mir Unglückseligem beige- 
sellte Weib, sie war es, die sich von üblem Rat betóren lief) und mich be- 
tórte ... Sie ist des Übels Anfang ... Schon selber war ich vertrauensse- 
lig, aber auch du hast mich gelehrt, ihr zu vertrauen, als du uns die Ehe 
schenktest und Liebesbande flochtest. Ja, wàre doch mein Leben, das 
einst im Alleinsein glücklich gedieh, das eines Ledigen geblieben ...!« 
(3,98-107). — Selbst Gottes Fluch über Eva lockte den Dichter, den Satz 
sub viri potestate eris usw. (gen. 3,16, s.8.360) durch malitióse Glossen 
über mánnliche Wesensart zu ergánzen: »Befehlsgewalt wirst du im Bett 
erdulden und den als deinen Gebieter fürchten, den ich dir als Gefáhrten 
gegeben hatte: du wirst dich seinen Weisungen gehorsam unterwerfen 
müssen und hast dich mit gesenktem Haupt an Máànnergelüste zu ge- 
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wóhnen ...« (3,140 ff., vgl. 6,168 ff.). — Kompositorisch mit Adam pa- 
rallelisiert wird der reiche Mann, der in der Hólle zu spát bereut. Über 
das Evangelium hinaus (Luc. 16,24. 27 f. 30) wird er wie jener als selbst- 
gerechter und starrkópfiger Angeklagter gekennzeichnet (3,273 ff. 297 
ff.). 


ANMERKUNGEN: 


'  R. Herzog, Die Bibelepik der lateinischen Spátantike/Formgeschichte einer erbauli- 
chen Gattung, I 1975. Vgl. auch D. Kartschoke, Bibeldichtung/Studien zur Geschichte der 
epischen Bibelparaphrase von Juvencus bis Otfried von Weifenburg, 1975. 

? Die von Herzog LVI angekündigte »Werkanalyse« steht noch aus. Bisherige Würdi- 
gungen: P. Parizel, De vita et scriptis S. Aviti ..., Diss. Lówen 1859, 217-301. V. Cuche- 
val, De S. Aviti ... operibus commentarium, Diss. Paris 1863,59-94. A. Charaux, S. Avite 
..., Sa vie, ses ceuvres, Diss. Paris 1876, 140-191. M. Manitius, Geschichte der christlich- 
lateinischen Poesie, 1891,243-252. G. Losgar, Studien zu A. Avitus' Gedicht **De spirita- 
lis historiae gestis", Diss. Erlangen 1903. G. Krüger, Die Bibeldichtung zu Ausgang des 
Altertums, 1919, 14 ff. (mit Übersetzung von 2,1-276. 408-423). Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d. 
róm. Litt. IV 2,1920, 383 ff. G. Vinay, La poesia di S. Avito (Convivium 9, 
1937,431-456). W. Kirkconnell, Avitus! Epic on the Fall (Laval Théologique et Philoso- 
phique 3,1947,222-242, mit Übersetzungsproben). K. Thraede, Lexikon f. Antike u. Chri- 
stentum V 1962, 1030 (s.v. Epos). F. Capponi, I limiti didascalici nella poesia di A. E. 
Avito (Latomus 26,1967,151-164). A. Roncoroni, L' epica biblica di Avito ... (Vetera 
Christianorum 9,1972,303-329). Kartschoke 50 ff. u. ó. K. Forstner, Zur Bibeldichtung 
des Avitus ... (Symmicta philologica Salisburgensia, Festschr. G. Pfligersdorffer, 1980, 
43-60). — Der Kommentar zum 1. Buch von A. Schippers (Avitus, De mundi initio, Diss. 
Amsterdam, Kampen 1945) dient vor allem der Worterklárung. — Auf die dogmatischen 
Aspekte der primár diskutierten Bücher 1-3 (umfassend J. M. Evans, Paradise Lost and 
the Genesis tradition, 1968) ist zuletzt D. J. Nodes, Vigiliae Christianae 38, 1984, 185-195 
eingegangen. 

!  Avit. epist. 51 p. 80, 21 (ed. Peiper 1883; der Brief ist an den Bruder gerichtet und auf 
das Jahr 507 datiert) /ibellos, quos de spiritalis historiae gestis etiam lege poematis lusi 
(vgl. dagegen 5,6 ff.). Hinzuzunehmen ist auch der als *Prolog' überlieferte Widmungs- 
brief (Peiper p. 201 sq.), dessen Programme Herzog IV f. und Kartschoke 70 ff. mit den 
Reflexionen anderer Bibeldichter verglichen haben. 

* Vinay 434 (geht von der unglücklichen Annahme aus, daf) unser Werk und das Buch 
De virginitate eine Einheit bilden). Kirkconnell 223. Roncoroni 325 ff.; schwankend Kart- 
schoke 52 — 102. Stilistische Unebenheiten sind aus der konventionellen Selbstkritik des 
Dichters (epist. 51 p. 80,28 ff. libellum ... amicus ... adeo mihi inemendatum crudumque 
praeripuit usw.) schwerlich zu folgern. 

5*  Soschon Parizel 218 mit Berufung auf M. Guizot, Histoire de la civilisation en France? 
II 1846, 63 f. Cucheval 59. 80 u.a. 

$ "Vgl. Philologus 124, 1980, 113 (zu Coripp, mit Literaturhinweisen für Lucan, Valerius 
Flaccus, Statius). Für die Prosa sind die Ausführungen von W. Steidle zum Aufbau von 
Augustins Confessiones in Romanitas-Christianitas, Festschr. J. Straub, 1982, 474 u. ó. 
beachtenswert. 
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' Anders z.B. Schanz-Hosius 388 mit der Bemerkung, daf) der Dichter »den letzten Bü- 
chern seines Epos nicht die Geschlossenheit der ersten zu leihen vermochte«. 

* Zur Kombination von Sintflut (Arche) und Taufe vgl. etwa Ps.Hil. in gen.188. Sedul. 
carm. pasch. 1,73 ff.; zum Durchzug durch das Rote Meer s. ebd. 141 f. und die grundle- 
gende Abhandlung von J. Daniélou, Recherches de science religieuse 33,1946,402 ff. 

* | Nach Manitius 244 kónnen die Bücher 1-3 und 4-5, wenngleich zusammen ediert, »ge- 
sonderte Dichtungen darstellen«. Noch Forstner 58 ff. vermift eine »echte Gesamtkom- 
position«, erkennt aber die Einheit des Werkes an, ohne auf den Erlósungsgedanken im 
zweiten Teil einzugehen. Abwegig Vinay a.O. 

1^ Für den Pentateuch scheint stets die Vulgata benutzt zu sein, s. Peiper XXXII. Beiláu- 
fig sei bemerkt, daB moderne Pentateuchkritik hier aufer acht bleiben muf) und der Bibel- 
text mit den Augen des Dichters zu lesen ist. 

!! Schon Roncoroni 305 f. hat nach dem Vorgang von Kirkconnell Erweiterungen, Zu- 
sátze, Abweichungen und allgemeine Gestaltungsfreiheit unterschieden. 

? Zur Problematik vgl. etwa Aug. gen. ad litt. 2,13 in hoc quarto die quaerendum est, 
quid sibi velit ista ordinatio, ut prius ... terra germinaret, quam in caelo sidera fierent usw. 
1! Das Werk, in den Hss. fálschlich dem Hilarius von Poitiers zugeschrieben, war dem 
Papst Leo (I.) gewidmet, der in den Jahren 440-461 amtierte. Die Neuerungen dieses Au- 
tors werden besonders von Schanz-Hosius IV 1,1914,228 gewürdigt. 

^^ Uber den Verfasser s. jetzt Herzog 53 ff. 

'5 Vóllig souverán verfáhrt der Cento Probae, s. ebd. 26 ff. 

' [n Wiederaufnahme von corvus 565, von columba Cypr. Gall. 312 (vgl. 307 
volucrem). Ps. Hil. 192 nennt überhaupt nur einen ales mit Olzweig. 

! Weitere Zeugnisse bei R. Herzog, Die allegorische Dichtkunst des Prudentius, 1966,30 
Anm.37. H. H. Homey, Studien zur Alethia des Claud. Mar. Victor., 1972,65 Anm.22. 
R. Pillinger, Die tituli historiarum ..., 1980,25. 

!*! Die Tendenz, Eigennamen nicht nur von Nebenfiguren wegzulassen oder zurückzu- 
stellen und die betreffenden Personen zunáchst allgemein zu kennzeichnen, ist rómischen 
Epikern seit Vergil geláufig (vgl. Philologus a.O. 134), aber z.B. auch bei Livius (H. 
Tránkle, Livius und Polybios, 1977,85 ff.) und noch in Augustins Confessiones üblich 
(Steidle a.O. 446 f.). Avitus, der die Lósung hier besonders leicht gemacht hat (auch im 
Hinblick auf Maria und Zacharias), konnte bei bibelfesten Lesern voraussetzen, daf) sie 
etwa auch Kain und Abel (3,177 ff.), den armen Lazarus (3,233 ff., wo immerhin der Na- 
me 274 nachgeholt wird), Jona (4,358 ff.), Ham (4,406 ff.), Aaron (5,220. 372) ohne wei- 
teres erkennen und Evas Namen im 1. Buch gar nicht vermissen würden. Im übrigen vgl. 
Umschreibungen wie 2,329 quasdam ... urbes (Sodom und Gomorra). 

'* Mehrfach werden in unserem Epos direkte Reden Gottes von góttlichen Stimmen 
übernommen, vgl. 4,599 ff. mit gen. 8,21 ff. (der Bibel folgt Mar. Victor. 3,17 ff.) und 
5,650 ff. mit exod. 14,26 (die Stimme ertónt hier aus der Wolkensáule und gehórt bei Avi- 
tus einem interpres, wohl dem exod. a.O. 19 genannten anigelus dei). Daneben spricht Gott 
wie in der Vorlage auch persónlich, nicht nur im Paradies, sondern ebenso 2,343 ff. 5,108 
ff. 221 ff.; vereinzelt nimmt er das Wort sogar anstelle Adams oder des biblischen Erzáh- 
lers 1,180 ff. — gen. 2,23 f.). 

? Auch das Gebet Noahs 286-292, das in der Genesis keine Entsprechung hat, dürfte 
durch den Hymnus Marias ausgelóst sein. 

^" Auf S.94 ff. seiner Arbeit von 1966 (Anm.17) hat Herzog die Darstellung unseres 
Dichters mit Prud. ham. 159 ff. konfrontiert; die poetischen Züge bei Avitus unterstreicht 
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auch F. Capponi, Un'aspetto demonologico della teologia di Avito (Meander 
22,1967,318-324). 

? Der Baum der Erkenntnis ist in der Bibel botanisch nicht spezifiziert, gilt aber bei 
Cypr. Gall. und, wohl nach dessen Beispiel, bei Avitus sowie in der Folgezeit als Apfel- 
baum, háufig im Wortspiel mit malum *Übel' (vgl. H. G. Leder, ZNW 52, 1961, 156 ff., 
bes. 176 ff.). 

? Eva zeigt ihr 175 den Baum der Erkenntnis, der in Paradiesesmitte steht (vgl. 1,310); 
2,210 ff. setzen voraus, daf) die Schlange dorthin gewechselt hat. 

^ Waührend andere Epiker in ohnehin knapperen Skizzen dieser Szene nur die Schlange 
(Cypr. Gall., beide Reden kombinierend Cento Probae, Mar. Victor.) oder nicht einmal 
diese (Ps. Hil., Drac.) zu Wort kommen lassen, behált Avitus alle Reden bei und fügt noch 
eine Ansprache Evas an Adam hinzu (s.S.365). 

5! Vgl. Carm. de Iona 117 audaces oculos ... retorsit. Nach Mar. Victor. 3,756 geschah 
es aus blofler Angst (pavitans). 

? Nachdem bereits Prudentius Loths Frau mit Eva parallelisiert hatte (ham. 738 ff.), lag 
es nahe, auch die Schlange in die Lothsage zu übernehmen (Roncoroni 316, Anm.36). 
?  Áhnlich war Cypr. Gallus mit der an Eva gerichteten Frage Gottes verfahren (gen. 
1,102 auctorem vetiti ... quaerit maximus acti). Mar. Victorius und Dracontius hatten das 
ganze Verhór nur gestreift bzw. paraphrasiert. 

? Vorher hatte einerseits Cypr. Gallus nur für Adams Verurteilung die direkte Rede bei- 
behalten, anderseits M. Victorius am ausführlichsten den Fluch über die Schlange behan- 
delt und ihm ebensoviel Verse gewidmet wie den beiden anderen zusammen (22:22). 

? "Umgekehrt behált Cypr. Gallus hier die Geste bei und láfit sie an der zweiten Stelle fort 
(exod. 477 ff. 498 ff.). 

* 618 f. aliquis, cui vel tenuem permota calorem tunc scintilla dabat cordi, wo der zweite 
Dativ doch wohl auf Haplographie beruht (es folgt sic) und die Variante cordis vorzuzie- 
hen ist. 

*" Über seine Stimme als Medium s. Anm.19. 

*? Der Dichter beruft sich in V.680 auf Sirach 17,27 (vivus et sanus confiteberis Vulg.); 
diese Stelle fehlt in Peipers Katalog der Bibelzitate. Zum Thema vgl. 3,213 ff. 5,676 ff. 
*  Áhnlich 3,271 ff., wo der lange Dialog zwischen dem reichen Mann und Abraham 
(Luc. 16,24-31) in drei Reden (Bitte 271-278, Ablehnung 281-295, Bitte 297-305) verwan- 
delt und Abrahams Ablehnung auch der zweiten Bitte durch die blofie Notiz ersetzt wird, 
der Reiche habe mit keiner Forderung Erfolg gehabt (306 poscens effectum non capit ul- 
lum). Vgl. auch die Verkürzung mehrerer Anweisungen zu einer einzigen Rede 2,343-362 
— gen. 19,15. 17. 21 f.). 

* Der Kónig droht zugleich die Strafmafnnahmen an, deren Durchführung er der Bibel 
zufolge von seinen Aufsehern fordern und den Israeliten gegenüber verteidigen wird (55 
ff. — exod.5,6-11. 17 f.). 

*5 Auch die zehnte Plage wird von Gott angekündigt (229 f. — exod. 12,12), doch làáDt 
seine Rede deren Art noch unbestimmt und skizziert vor allem die Einsetzung des Passah- 
festes (231 ff.), dessen Ritual, im Buch Exodus umfassend abgehandelt, spáter nur mehr 
flüchtig berührt wird (260-264). 

*^ Qott ist nur 147 erwáhnt. Nachtráglich wird angedeutet, da Moses und Aaron wie- 
derholt Fürbitte geleistet hatten (218 ff.). Weiterhin erfáhrt der Leser erst aus einer Rede, 
die jenes Brüderpaar spáter an Aufrührer richtet, wie gnádig die Israeliten von den Plagen 
verschont geblieben waren (562 ff. — exod. 8,22. 9,4. 6 usw.). 
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?  Losgar 10 ff. Krüger 17. 18 f., danach Schanz-Hosius 384. 

3! Zu dieser Kontrastierung vgl. Kartschoke 37 f. 

*? Das biblische septena septena masculum et feminam (gen. 7,2 f.) ándert er dahin, daf 
jeweils nicht sieben Paare (Ambr. Noe 12,39. Cypr. Gall. gen. 268. Mar. Victor. 2,443 f.), 
sondern sieben Tiere aufgenommen wurden, und zwar drei Paare zur Fortpflanzung und 
ein Tier zur Opferung (vgl. 591); s. schon Hier. epist. 123, 11,4 alterum fetibus atque con- 
iugio, alterum sacrificio praeparatum est. 

*' Neben den Sóhnen und Schwiegertóchtern bleibt die Frau, da für den Fortbestand der 
Menschheit nunmehr irrelevant, bisweilen unerwáühnt (188. 592, ebenso schon Cypr. Gall. 
gen. 263. 285). 

^ Die Nilschwelle berührt in gleichem Zusammenhang auch Mar. Victor. 1,284 ff. 

*  Sinnvoller hatte Lactanz der heidnischen Sintflutsage sowie anderen Überlieferungen, 
die sich mit der Bibel berührten, die Wahrheit nicht prinzipiell abgesprochen, sondern nur 
Verfáülschungen unterstellt (inst. 2,10,5 ff. 7,22,1 ff., vgl. P. G. van der Nat, Entretiens 
Fondation Hardt 23,1976,216 f.). 

^ Einfacher erkláren Cypr.Gall. 239 f. Mar.Victor. 2,365 f. Drac.2, 373 ff. den Zorn 
Gottes aus Verbrechen der Giganten, eine Reminiszenz an Zeus und den Gigantenkampf. 
Auf diesen spielt auch Avitus an (104 ff.) und will es zwar nicht wahrhaben, daf) die Er- 
densóhne Berge aufeinander türmten, erinnert jedoch an den Turmbau von Babel als ein 
spáteres Beispiel verbrecherischen Sittenverfalls (114-128 — gen.41,3 ff.). 

* Die Rolle des griechischen Mythos in christlicher Metaphorik behandelt R. Herzog, 
Terror und Spiel. Probleme der Mythenrezeption (Poetik und Hermeneutik IV), hrsg. von 
M. Fuhrmann, 1971,157-185. 

55 Die mythologischen Namen Thaumantis und Iris für den Regenbogen 4,625 f. seien 
nur beiláufig notiert. Ahnliches bei H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the classics, 1958, 
382 f. 388 f. 

** Ansátze bietet Mar. Victor. 2,420 ff. (vgl. 423 spoliantur robore valles mit Avit. 297 
spoliatae r. silvae). 

^ Wohl eine Reminiszenz an die Sage, derzufolge man der Argo auch ein Stück Eiche 
aus Dodona einsetzte. 

^ Dies Phánomen wurde wiederholt von J. Fontaine behandelt, s. besonders Entretiens 
a.O. (Anm.42) 425 ff.; für Satirisches hat W. Ludwig ebd. 311 f. 316 auf Prud. c.Symm.1 
hingewiesen. 
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APPONIUS, IN CANTICUM CANTICORUM EXPLANATIO 
VON 


K. S. FRANK 


1. Der Forschungsstand.' 


Die umfangreichste lateinische Erklárung des Hohen Liedes aus dem 
kirchlichen Altertum wirkte auf die patristische Forschung bislang we- 
nig attraktiv. Die Zurückhaltung mag im genannten Umfang gründen, 
auch in der schwerverstándlichen Schreib- und Darstellungsart. Sie ist 
sicher auch begründet im bisherigen Fehlen einer zuverlássigen Ausga- 
be. Wohl ist eine Ausgabe làngst bereitgestellt: PL, Supplementum 1, 
800-1031. Sie ist jedoch nichts anderes als ein Abdruck der sog. Rómi- 
schen Ausgabe, die 1843 die beiden Zisterzienser Hieronymus Bottino 
und Joseph Martini besorgt hatten. Teile des Kommentars hatte 1841 
Angelo Mai herausgegeben.? Eine erste Druckausgabe — auch nur Teile 
— war 1538 durch Johann Fabri in Freiburg/Breisgau geschehen, der 
seine Edition dem damaligen Abt Adam Guldin (1531-1544) des Bene- 
diktinerklosters St. Peter/Schwarzwald gewidmet hat. 

Eine gründlichere Arbeit an Apponius setzt den zuverlássigen Text 
voraus. Die wenigen Vorarbeiten dazu verzeichnet die CPL 194. Jüngst 
wurde eine Editio critica mit theologischem Kommentar von L. Crocia- 
ni angekündigt. Sichere Nachricht liegt über die bevorstehende Edition 
in den Sources Chrétiennes vor, die auch in das CChrL übernommen 
werden soll. Die in Bálde greifbare Ausgabe stellt móglicherweise Aus- 
sagen, die nur auf Grund des jetzt vorliegenden Textes gemacht werden 
kónnen, wieder in Frage. Das bezieht sich vielleicht auch auf das, was 
bislang über diese Erklárung des Hohenliedes gesagt wurde. 

Bis heute gibt es nur eine einzige Monographie über Apponius und 
seinen Kommentar zum Hohenlied. Johannes Witte hat sie geschrieben, 
eine Dissertation der Evangelisch-Theologischen Fakultát Erlangen aus 
dem Jahr 1903, von Th. Zahn angeregt. Was in zusammenfassenden 
Arbeiten über Apponius und seinen Kommentar zu finden ist, geht fast 
ganz auf diese Erstauskunft zurück. 
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Da ist die Frage nach dem sonst unbekannten Verfasser. J. Witte hat 
Apponius als Syrer festgelegt, der nach Rom gekommen ist und dort sei- 
nen Kommentar geschrieben hat. Er versuchte noch Genaueres über den 
Verfasser aus seinem Kommentar herauszuschálen: Apponius war 
ursprünglich Jude.* Er verrát Kenntnis des Hebráischen und der 
jüdischen Theologie und ist in seinem Kommentar spürbar von einer 
»Liebe zu Israel« erfüllt. Die Argumente dafür scheinen mir einer er- 
nsteren Prüfung nicht standzuhalten. Der »bekehrte Jude Apponius« 
wird auch in der Literatur nicht weitergetragen. Wohl aber hat sich die 
von Witte ermittelte syrische Heimat gehalten. Nur J. H. Baxter und J. 
Grosjean wollen ihn nach Irland verweisen. 

J. Witte hat den Kommentar auch zeitlich eingeordnet. Die Einord- 
nung ist nur móglich durch Bestimmungen, die der Text selbst gibt. 
Hauptsáchlich waren es Aussagen zur Dogmatik, die Witte zur chrono- 
logischen Festlegung führten: 405-415.5 Mit dieser Datierung hat er 
weithin Gefolgschaft gefunden. Jene Forscher, die in Apponius einen 
Iren sehen, verlegen ihn in das 7. Jahrhundert. 

J. Witte hat auf einige Eigenheiten des apponischen Kommentars auf- 
merksam gemacht. Die Vikariats- und Stellvertretungsvorstellung fiel 
ihm besonders auf: Die Kónige regieren vice Dei, die Priester handeln 
vice Christi, die Priester und Lehrer sind vicarii Apostolorum, der Bi- 
schof von Rom ist vicarius Petri." Diese Beobachtung verselbstándigte 
sich und brachte den Apponius in die Diskussion; so schien er A. von 
Harnack? einer Beachtung wert und spáter M. Maccarone.? 

Dabei waren weder von Harnack noch Maccarone an Apponius inte- 
ressiert. Harnack veróffentlichte seinen Aufsatz als »Beitrag zur Ideen- 
geschichte des Katholizismus«. Maccarone láft in seinen Titeln ebenso 
sein eigenes Interesse erkennen. Es ist der Vikariats- und Stellvertre- 
tungsgedanke des Papstes. Der letzte Zeuge dieses Interesses ist Ch. Pie- 
tri, der in seinem umfangreichen Werk »Roma christiana« in diesem 
Zusammenhang dreimal auf Apponius verweist.'? 

Die Vikariatsvorstellung des Apponius wurde jüngst mit einem ganz 
anderen Text in Verbindung gebracht, der Regula Magistri. Für sie und 
mit ihr auch für die Benediktusregel steht der Abt an Christi Stelle im 
Kloster. Es war B. Jaspert, der von Harnacks Ausführungen angeregt, 
die Magisterregel und Apponius zusammenbrachte.'! Die Anregung 
nahm A. de Vogüé auf.'? Der monastische Vikariatsgedanke konnte da- 
mit beleuchtet und mit auBermonastischer Aussage in Parallele gesetzt 
werden. 
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J. Witte hat die Theologie der Explanatio ausführlich zu analysieren 
versucht. Seine Beobachtungen  erschlieDen den nicht leicht 
verstándlichen Kommentar. Sie sollen jedoch auch die Herkunft des un- 
bekannten Verfassers eingrenzen. Das Ergebnis wird klar und bestimmt 
vorgetragen: Aus dem Kommentar spricht »antiochenische Theologie«: 
»Als Endergebnis der Besprechung der Theologie des Aponius ist also 
die Erkenntnis gewonnen, daf) seine theologischen Ansichten am 
meisten der antiochenischen Schule gleichen, und daf) sie fernab stehen 
von dem Denken des Abendlandes«.'? Nun ist das eine sehr grobe Eti- 
kettierung. Aber auch sie wurde immer wieder nachgeschrieben. Erst in 
den letzten Jahren wurden dagegen Bedenken angemeldet. Eine genaue- 
re Einsicht in die Werkstátten óstlicher und westlicher Theologie wehrt 
sich gegen die allzu einfache und schematische Zuweisung. Danach ist 
»antiochenisch« nur ein Teilbestand der apponischen Theologie. Der 
grófere Teil ist origenisch-evagrianisch, und auch westliche Theologie 
— besonders das Leiden Christi am Kreuz — ist in den Kommentar auf- 
genommen. A. Grillmeier hat Apponius mit diesen Etikettierungen ver- 
sehen.'^ Apponius wird damit in den gróferen Strom eines »westlichen 
Origenismus« eingebunden.'5 Als Zeuge solcher Tradition gewinnt Ap- 
ponius gesteigertes Interesse. 

Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes ist von J. Witte richtig erfaft und in 
ihren Grundzügen bekannt gemacht worden. Die gróferen Arbeiten zur 
altkirchlichen Hoheliederklárung konnten sich darauf stützen.'$ Allent- 
halben findet sich der Verweis auf die Erlanger Dissertation und die 
Übernahme ihrer Ergebnisse. Ahnlich wie bei der Vikariatsvorstellung 
werden Einzelaussagen auch losgelóst und in neuen Bezug gestellt. So 
entdeckt H. J. Sieben in Apponius auch Verwertbares für seine »Konzil- 
sidee in der Alten Kirche«: H1 1,13b (ist wahrscheinlich) ein propheti- 
sches Bild für die Gegenwart Christi auf einer Synode."" Der For- 
schungsstand zeigt, da) die Hoheliederklárung des Apponius durchaus 
zur Kenntnis genommen wurde und wird.'* Die Arbeit von J. Witte darf 
dafür als wegweisendes Exordium gewertet werden. Die ihr geschenkte 
Beachtung ist jedoch über ein marginales und selektives Interesse nicht 
hinausgewachsen. Das gilt auch für die kurze Information der üblichen 
Handbücher zur altkirchlichen Literaturgeschichte; das Beste bieten da- 
bei die paar Seiten über Apponius im 3. Band der italienischen Patrolo- 
gie.'? Die angezeigte Neuausgabe des Textes wird sicher zu aufgeschlos- 
sener Anteilnahme führen. Apponius kann mit seiner eigenen Leistung 
dann erst voll gewürdigt werden; sein Kommentar wird danach den 
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Platz und die Wertung finden, die ihm in der altkirchlichen 
Hoheliederklárung zukommen. 

Dazu wird auch die Wirkungsgeschichte des Kommentars gehóren. J. 
Witte hat diesen Aspekt nur kurz aufgegriffen: »Eine hervorragende 
Stellung hat der Kommentar des Aponius in der Geschichte der Ausle- 
gung des Hohenliedes nicht eingenommen«.?? Er verweist auf die unter 
Cassiodors Namen gehende Erklárung des Hohenliedes, in der er einige 
Gleichkláànge mit Apponius feststellt.?' Sie wird jetzt Haymo von 
Auxerre (gest. 865/6) zugeschrieben, womit eine Spur des Apponius im 
frühen Mittelalter entdeckt werden kann. Daf) Beda Venerabilis die Ex- 
planatio des Apponius kannte, steht auDer Zweifel. Er verweist selbst 
auf die Arbeit des Apponius.?? J. Witte will auch Nachwirkungen in der 
Hoheliederklàrung Gregors des Grofen entdecken, aber weniger 
augenfállig als mit der Ps.-Cassiodors.? Die wenigen Anklánge 
bedürfen jedoch genauer Überprüfung. 


2. Die Explanatio 


Apponius steht mit seiner Hoheliederklárung in der altkirchlichen 
Tradition der geistig-geistlichen Deutung. Schon Beda Venerabilis be- 
zeichnete sie als allegorica expositio.?* Das mit vollem Recht; Apponius 
sagt selbst: »In quo utique nihil de carnali amore; ... sed totum spiritale, 
totum dignum Deo, totumque animae salutare«.? Kleine Geister nur 
wollen darin ein irdisches Liebeslied sehen.?* Apponius schliefit sich 
bewufit dieser traditionellen Auslegungsart an. Er will nur den Spuren 
alterer Lehrer folgen: vestigia antiquorum magistrorum.?' »Wie es an- 
dere gesehen haben«, betont er mehrfach. Keineswegs bleibt er jedoch 
bei der Wiedergabe von schon früher Gesagtem stehen. Entschieden 
setzt er immer wieder sein betontes opinor, intelligi potest, mihi videtur 
intelligi. In der Einzelexegese sind ihm Originalitát, Eigenstándigkeit 
und Eigenwilligkeit ganz und gar nicht abzusprechen. Allerdings wird 
daraus nicht selten Ungewohntes, nicht ganz Geheueres und Skurriles! 

Für Apponius ist das Hohelied der Gesang der Liebe zwischen 
Christus und der Kirche oder der Christenseele: Ecclesia vel anima. So 
heiBt auch bei ihm die besungene und gepriesene Braut: »... ad propri- 
am Christi regis et ecclesiae coniunctionem cantatum esse manifeste 
probatur«?* und: »(in cantico) quasi amatoria verbi Dei et animae, dulce 
modulatione canuntur«.?? 
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An einigen Stellen überrascht eine andere Liebesbeziehung: Die des 
góttlichen Logos zur Seele Christi. Der Logos feiert die Seele mit Hl 6,8 
(»Una est columba mea, perfecta mea«).?? Sie ist »caput omnium ani- 
marum sanctarum, verbo Dei non adoptive, aut ad tempus, sed corpo- 
raliter unita«.?! 

Das Liebesverháltnis Christi zur Kirche und zur Seele ist das eigentli- 
che Thema. Durch die ausschlieflich geistig-geistliche Deutung darf 
kein anderer Sinn darin gesucht werden. Es gibt keinen buchstáblichen, 
historischen Sinn des Liedes, über dem auf zweiter Ebene der geistliche 
gefunden werden dürfte. Apponius spricht vom sensus spiritualis, auch 
praecelsior und sensus moralis. Wenn er davon den sensus historicus 
oder den sensus intelligentiae rationalis?? absetzt, dann meint er damit 
nicht eine Aussage des Liedes auf einer niederen Ebene. Er bestimmt da- 
mit nicht mehr als Sacherklárungen: Tiere, Pflanzen, den Tempel von 
Jerusalem usw. Die dabei gebotene Realienkenntnisse entnahm er 
álteren Hoheliedkommentaren; er verrát dazu Kenntnis altkirchlicher 
Onomastica und des Physiologus. 


3. Die Ecclesia Romana 


Um beispielhaft die eigenwillige Exegese des Apponius vorzustellen 
sei seine Auskunft über die Kirche Roms vorgestellt. »Ekklesiologie« ist 
in jedem Hoheliedkommentar zu finden. Das gilt auch für Apponius. 
A. Grillmeier sieht mit Recht in seinem Kommentar eine enge Verbin- 
dung von Christologie-Soteriologie-Ekklesiologie.? Apponius flüchtet 
in seiner Hohelied-Auslegung nicht vorschnell in eine himmlische, 
überirdische Kirche. Es geht ihm um die Kirche hier als Ort des Heiles. 
Die Kirche ist bestimmt vom Glauben an den Dreifaltigen Gott und den 
menschgewordenen Gottessohn. Dieser Glaubensinhalt ist für Apponius 
die regula fidei. Zur rechten Lehre (doctrina sana, doctrina aurea) 
kommt das aus den Sakramenten vermittelte Leben, durch das jede See- 
le zur anima immaculata werden kann. Es ist ein Leben, das sich in gu- 
ten Werken, Zurückgezogenheit, Tránen und Buf)e erweist, das zum 
Martyrium befáhigt und auch zum qualifizierten Zeugnis des Beken- 
ners.?^ 

Da Apponius nach fast unwidersprochenem Konsens in Rom ge- 
schrieben hat, drángt sich die Frage auf, wie die ecclesia Romana sich in 
seinem Kommentar zeigt. Aussagen dazu sind über die ganze Erklárung 
verstreut, verdichten sich jedoch im 10. Buch. Apponius gibt genaue geo- 
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graphische Auskunft über Rom: Regnum Aquilonis est Regnum Ro- 
manum.?: Die Ortsbestimmung ist von Hl 4,16 angeregt und von antiker 
Geographenauskunft mitbestimmt, wonach Asien im Süden liegt und 
Europa im Norden. Beim Blick auf Rom versetzt sich Apponius nach 
Palàstina, also nach Süden. Durch den Südwind der Propheten ist Rom 
aufgeweckt und zum Glauben an Christus gekommen. Zunáchst hat das 
Reich des Nordens die Botschaft nicht erkannt; wie ein grausamer, teu- 
flischer Nordwind hat es die übrigen Vólker beherrscht und auch die 
Christen verfolgt. Vom Ort der Erlósung — vom südlich gelegenen 
Palástina — ist Rom weit entfernt; wiederum liegt es in ultimo 
aquilone.?' Doch dann hat es die Lehrer Christi aus dem jüdischen Volk 
aufgenommen, den Glauben der Apostel angenommen und ist so dem 
Blute Christi nahegekommen. Das rómische Volk ist jetzt die in Hl 7,2 
gepriesene Fürstentochter. 

Die Stadt Rom ist das caput omnium gentium.?* Das von ihr 
verkórperte Reich steht über allen Reichen des Erdkreises.? Apponius 
schlieBt sich alter kirchlicher Tradition an, wenn er die Friedenspolitik 
der Rómer feiert: Alle Vólker sieht er durch das eine Band des Friedens 
verbunden. Die Koinzidenz des Friedensreiches Christi und des von Au- 
gustus geschaffenen rómischen Friedensreiches wird unterstrichen. Er 
weil) sogar von einem Kriegszug des Kaisers Augustus nach Britannien 
zu berichten; die Rückkehr mit der Friedenskunde — totum orbem ter- 
rarum tam bello quam amicitiis, Romano imperio pacis abundantia sub- 
ditum — fiel mit der Ankunft des Erlósers zusammen.^* Das rómische 
Reich wird von Kónigen (reges) regiert. Das ist zwar ganz unrómisch, 
wie schon J. Witte bemerkt hat.*' Aber Apponius bleibt dabei in der 
Sprache des Hohenliedes. Auferdem beháàlt er den Imperatortitel 
Christus vor: verus imperator Christus? er ist imperator 
imperatorum.*? 

Das Rómerreich hat in jüngster Zeit bittere Erfahrungen durch- 
gemacht. Hl 7,14 (Mandragorae dederunt odorem) gibt den Anla zum. 
zeitgeschichtlichen Exkurs und zur theologischen Deutung der Ereignis- 
se.^ Die Mandragora ist eine Pflanze, deren Wurzel in allem einem 
Menschen gleicht, vom Haupt abgesehen. Unter dieser Mandragora ver- 
steht Apponius die wilden Vólker, die jetzt in das Rómerreich eingefal- 
len sind. Sie sind den Menschen zwar áhnlich: per legem naturae ratio- 
nabilibus hominibus similes sunt. Aber sie sind kopflos: caput vero fidei 
non habent, idest Christum; caput enim viri Christus.** Die Kopflosig- 
keit ist religiós begründet; sie ist auch politisch gemeint, denn diese Vól- 
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ker stehen auDerhalb des caput omnium gentium, eben Roms. Aber die 
Mandragora ist eine Heilpflanze, die besonders gegen die Übelkeit und 
Appetitlosigkeit wirkt. Unter diesem Aspekt gewinnt Apponius dem 
wilden Ansturm zwei positive Seiten ab. Diese Vólker sind schlieflich 
von Engeln aus ihren bisherigen Wohnplátzen vertrieben worden,**$ und 
zwar zur Heilung der Seelen. Die rómischen Christen sind an der doctri- 
na Christi satt geworden; Langeweile und Überdruf) haben sich breitge- 
macht. Unter den Plagen und Leiden wird nun wieder gróferes Verlan- 
gen nach dem Wort Gottes aufkommen (doctrina verbi/Dei). Durch die 
Züchtigung soll der populus christianus wieder Zucht annehmen. Der 
andere Nutzen: Die anstürmenden Horden führen christliche Priester in 
die Gefangenschaft; diese kónnen ihnen das Wort Gottes verkünden 
und sie so zur wahren Gottesverehrung führen. Dem kriegerischen Un- 
heil wird also Sinn abgewonnen: propterea homo per hominem flagella- 
tur, ut alter disciplinam, alter occasionem salutis accipiat." Es mag 
überraschen, daf) jene Katastrophe des Rómerreiches bei Apponius so 
verhalten und problemlos eingeordnet wird. Der alten Roma wird nicht 
tránenreich nachgetrauert. Das christliche Rom, der populus christia- 
nus, aber gewinnt aus dem Unheil. Das zeitgenóssische Rom bietet eine 
auffallende Parallele dazu: Innozenz I. (402-417) verschwendet kein 
Wort der Klage über den Fall Roms! Innozenz I. und Apponius blicken 
auf das neue Rom; kriegerische Zerstórung und Verlust der politischen 
Macht rufen bei ihnen keine Klage hervor. Apponius bemüht auch den 
trostreichen Ausblick auf ein besseres Jenseits nicht. Mit solcher Apolo- 
getik hat Augustinus die kriegerischen Ereignisse und den Fall Roms 
bewáltigen wollen.** Die Lósung des Apponius erinnert eher an das stol- 
ze Selbstbewufitsein eines Prosper Tiro von Aquitanien: »Sedes Romae 
Petri, quae pastoralis honoris facta caput mundo quidquid non possidet 
armis religione tenet«.*? Apponius spricht selbstverstándlich vom christ- 
lichen Rom. Die Kónige Roms regieren an Gottes Statt — vice Dei — die 
plebs christiana. Wenn Theodosius I. mit seinem bekannten Gesetz 
»Cunctos populos« vom 28.11.380 das Reichsvolk zum Kirchenvolk ge- 
macht hat, dann ist bei Apponius die Konsequenz gezogen. Religiosissi- 
mi reges vice Dei in terra agentes. Mit Hl 7,5 (caput tuum ut Carmelus) 
werden diese allerfrómmsten Kónige zum Haupt der plebs christiana. 
Das Christenvolk im Rómerreich hat politisch sein Haupt in seinem Kó- 
nig. Das Haupt nimmt die Aufgaben für das Christenvolk wahr. Es hat 
die Háretiker zu bekámpfen, die Kirche vor Verfolgung zu schützen und 
so den Leib der Kirche zu heilen, wenn er erkrankt ist.'?^ Das allerdings 
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mit der Einschránkung, wenn diese Kónige gesunden Glaubens sind (sa- 
ni fide). Was sich seit dem 4. Jahrhundert entwickelt hat, der Kaiser als 
Wahrer und Schützer der externa ecclesiae, wird von Apponius mit 
knappen Worten ausgesagt. Und auch die bittere Erfahrung mit den 
verschiedenen christlichen Kaisern schimmert durch: Si sani — si insani 
fuerint. 

Was weil Apponius von den Anfángen des christlichen Roms? Es ist 
schon gesagt worden: Die Lehrer des Evangeliums — die Apostel und 
die ihnen gleichen — kamen aus dem Judentum. H1 7,9 (Et odor oris 
tui...) wird von Apponius so interpretiert: Als Mund dieses Volkes 
móchte ich den Apostel Paulus verstehen, der als erster und einziger an 
die Stadt Rom (caput omnium gentium) einen Brief geschrieben hat.5! 
Als doctor catholicus wirkte er damit auf das rómische Volk ein. Hl 7,10 
heiBt dann weiter: Guttur tuum sicut vinum optimum. Darunter ver- 
steht Apponius — audacter — den Apostel Petrus und seine Vicarii, die 
in bleibender Fülle den besten Wein ausschenken, das Bekenntnis zum 
dreifaltigen Gott.?? 

Aufgenommen wurde dieser Glaube in Rom zuerst von den kleinen 
Leuten. Apponius gibt Auskunft über die kirchliche »Sozialgeschichte«. 
Bestimmend ist dabei wiederum der Schrifttext H1 7,2: Das Lob der 
schónen Füfe der Braut. Die Füfle werden auf die kleinen Leute bezo- 
gen; bei ihnen — qui subiecti regibus — begann das Christenleben in 
Rom. Da die Schónheit der Braut von den Füfen aufsteigend besungen 
wird, stieg so auch der christliche Glaube in die hóheren Schichten, um 
schliefllich auch die nobilitas Romana zu erfassen.?? Jetzt ist der christli- 
che Glaube im ganzen Rómerreich angenommen. Selbst gelehrte Heiden 
haben zum Glauben gefunden.?* Herrlich herangewachsen ist die rómi- 
sche Kirche und gleicht der »stattlichen Palme« in Hl 7,9.55 

Bis es soweit gekommen ist, hatte die rómische Kirche vielerlei Leiden 
zu bestehen. Das waren vor allem die blutigen Verfolgungen. Ihr sind 
die Apostel Petrus und Paulus zum Opfer gefallen.?* Die namenlosen 
rómischen Mártyrer folgten in ihrem gewaltsamen Tod dem Petrus 
nach.?? Zu den blutigen Verfolgungen traten die Angriffe und Verwir- 
rungen der Háretiker und der heidnischen Philosophen,? die freilich die 
gesamte Kirche gefáhrdeten. In triumphalistischem Siegesgefühl sieht 
Apponius diese Bedrángnis als Prüfungen und Láàuterungen: In all sei- 
nen Gliedern strahlt der Leib dieses Volkes jetzt wunderbare Schónheit 
aus.?? 
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Das Hohelied besingt im vierten, sechsten und siebten Kapitel die an- 
ziehende Schónheit der Braut und ihres Leibes. Im vierten Kapitel 
werden Haupt und Brust gelobt, im sechsten nur das Haupt, im siebten 
dagegen die ganze Gestalt. Wird in der Braut die Kirche erkannt, so 
führt die Deutung der entsprechenden Verse in den Hohelied- 
Kommentaren zu einem anschaulichen »anatomischen Atlas« der Kir- 
che. Es würde zu weit führen, das hier aufzuzeigen und die verschiede- 
nen Applikationen vorzustellen. Im 10. Buch, in dem Apponius das 
siebte Kapitel erklárt und es auf die rómische Kirche anwendet, die filia 
principis,$^ sieht er zunáchst zehn Glieder des Leibes genannt. Ihre 
Schónheit zeigt sich in der rómischen Christengemeinde:*! 


Hoheslied Rómische Gemeinde 
7,1: FüBe und Schritte der Kónigstochter — Kleine Leute Roms und die Verkündiger 
des Evangeliums 


7,2: Rundungen der Hüfte Christen (cultores Dei), die ihre Werke der 
Barmherzeigkeit im Verborgenen tun 

7,3a: Nabel wie eine runde Schale Christen, die ein keusches und himmlisches 
Leben führen 

7,3b: Leib wie Weizenhaufen Die wachsame Seele, die das Wort Gottes 
aufnimmt 

7,4: Die zwei Brüste wie junge Gazellen- Die, die das Wort Gottes aufnehmen und 

zwillinge die, die es verkünden 

7,5a: Hals wie Elfenbeinturm Martyrer, die in ihrem Tod Christus gleich 
wurden 

7,5b: Augen wie die Teiche von Hesbon Die für ihre eigenen und fremden Sünden 
BüDenden.*?? 

7,5c: Nase wie der Libanonturm Die mit gróDerem Eifer und glühenderem 
Glauben das Heidentum vernichten 

7,6a: Haupt wie der Karmel und Christliche Kónige Roms; 

7,6b: Haare wie Purpur Die den Kónigen beistehen und besonders 


die Martyrer.? 


Diese zehn Gruppen tragen die Schónheit der rómischen Kirche. In ih- 
rem je eigenen und gemeinsamen Wirken sind die von Paulus der Kirche 
zugesagten Gnadengaben am Werk (1 Kor 12,7). Das Hohelied fafit 
dann die gesamte Schónheit der Braut zusammen: »Wie schón bist du 
und wie reizvoll, Geliebteste in allen Wonnen. Dein Wuchs gleicht der 
Palme und deine Brüste Trauben« (Hl 7,8). Das ist die rómische Kirche, 
befreit vom Fürsten der Welt. Durch die Taufe hat sie zur Erkenntnis 
und zum gnádigen Erbarmen des Schópfers gefunden. Dadurch sind ihr 
jetzt die Wonnen des Paradieses erschlossen, und sie ist zur Vollkom- 
menheit, dem palmengleichen Wuchs, gelangt. Die traubengleichen 
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Brüste sind jetzt die Apostel mit ihrer Unterweisung.*^ Wenn am Ende 
noch Mund und Rachen der Braut gepriesen werden, dann findet das 
Anwendung auf die beiden Apostelfürsten: Paulus ist der Mund, weil er 
zuerst und allein an die Stadt Rom einen Brief geschrieben hat. Im Ra- 
chen sieht Apponius den Apostel Petrus und seine Vikare: »ex quibus 
optimum vinum laetificans cor sapientis...«.$ 

Die Umsetzung des bráutlichen Lobes auf ein Lob der rómischen Kir- 
che bringt einige Besonderheiten, die leicht in die zeitgenóssische rómi- 
sche Theologie eingeordnet werden kónnen. Die offenkundige 
Wertschátzung des asketischen Lebens fállt dabei weniger ins Gewicht. 
Sie fügt sich in den gesamtkirchlichen Konsens ein. Das gilt auch für die 
betonte Herausstellung der Martyrer und des Martyriums. Leistet Rom 
doch gerade hier einen eigenen Beitrag. Papst Damasus (366-384) mit 
seinen Inschriften für rómischen Mártyrergráber ist zu nennen, und an 
den Platz der rómischen Mártyrer in der verchristlichten »Laus Romae« 
ist zu erinnern. Streng rómisch dagegen hórt sich die Deutung der »Nase 
der Braut« (Hl 7,5c) an: »Unde hi mihi videntur nasus Ecclesiae intelli- 
gi, quibus maior zelus, et ardentior fides in destructionem idolatriae in- 
est«.55 Der maior zelus und die ardentior fides sind in Rom zu der Zeit 
beschlagnahmt. Die Sprache der pápstlichen Dekretalen klingt nach, et-- 
wa die bekannte Dekretale Siricius I. an Himerius von Tarragona aus 
dem Jahr 385. Der Papst beansprucht für sich den maior cunctae christi- 
anae religionis zelus. Er ist dieses Eifers fáhig, kann die damit verbunde- 
ne Last tragen, weil der Apostel Petrus sie in ihm trágt, als dessen Vikar 
sich der rómische Bischof jetzt ausdrücklich zu verstehen beginnt. Daf) 
die Vikariatsvorstellung bei Apponius besonders stark ausgebildet ist, 
wurde schon gesagt. Im Kontext der rómischen Theologie wird sie 
verstándlicher. 

Was Apponius von der Kirche zu sagen weif, fügt sich gut in das 
kirchliche Selbstverstándnis des Roms seiner Zeit ein. Dazu ist noch ein- 
mal die Rede von Rom als caput mundi aufzugreifen. Die alte Vorstel- 
lung wird vom christlichen Rom weitergetragen. Das rómische Reich ist 
ein corpus christianum geworden. Dafür aber gilt: nullum corpus sine 
capite. 

Das Haupt dieses Leibes ist Christus: Christus caput ecclesiae.9" Die 
geistlichen Führer des Christenvolkes — praepositi christianae plebis; 
antistites populi christiani; qui praesunt ecclesiae; — sind die Stellver- 
treter Christi: Vicarii Christi, vicarii Dei Filii. So wird auch hier die ró- 
mische Corpus-Ekklesiologie aufgenommen. 
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Damit findet schlieflich eine andere Aussage und Eigenart des Appo- 
nius ihre Erklárung. Die Vorsteher der Kirche heifen bei ihm sacerdotes 
et doctores. Diese einschránkende Amtsbezeichnung nennt Bischófe 
und Diakone nicht. Auferdem muf sie als einheitliche, synonyme Be- 
nennung verstanden werden. Die Gemeindevorsteher sind, ganz gleich 
unter welchem Titel und welcher Nomenklatur sie stehen, bei Apponius 
eben Priester und Lehrer, weil sie das Sakrament spenden und das Wort 
verkünden. Diese eigenwillige Sprachregelung hat schon J. Witte Kopf- 
zerbrechen gemacht; er wollte sie aus dem Judentum ableiten.5* Doch 
das ist nicht nótig. Dafür làft sich auch eine kirchliche Tradition aufzei- 
gen, die mit Origenes und dem Ambrosiaster belegt werden kann.*? In 
das weitere Umfeld darf auch die Magisterregel einbezogen werden. 

Wenn Apponius auch von sacerdotes und doctores spricht, so betont 
er doch die lehrende Funktion des Amtes besonders. Lehren und lernen 
sind überhaupt bestimmende Aussagen für das Christenleben. Im X. 
Buch — in einer langen, umstándlichen Erklárung von HI 6,8 (»sexagin- 
ta sunt reginae, octoginta concubinae«) — spricht Apponius von drei 
Stànden (ordines) in der Kirche: 

]. Die Lehrer: Doctores videlicet immaculate viventes. 

2. Die gelehrigen Glàubigen: Docibiles, qui doctorum vitam imitan- 
tur, et sermonem doctrinae magno desiderio student intel- 
ligere.... 

3. Die einfachen Glàubigen: Sola credulitas in unum Deum."?? 

Die eigentlichen, wahren Christen sind also die gelehrigen Schüler der 
Doctores. Sie hóren aufmerksam auf die Lehren, nehmen sie mit Ver- 
stand auf und sind in der Lage, die wahre Lehre von der falschen zu un- 
terscheiden. Der doctor lehrt und verkündigt: der Gláubige hórt und 
nimmt auf. Die Bestimmung erinnert an das bekannte Wort Caelestins 
I.: »Populus docendus, non sequendus est«.?! 


Schluf 


1l. Apponius ist mit seiner Explanatio in Canticum Canticorum ein 
übersehener und vergessener Zeuge der interpretatio christiana 
der antiken Romidee. 

2. Er ist ein beachtenswerter und eigenwilliger Zeuge der papalen 
Ekklesiologie des frühen 5. Jahrhunderts. 

Gerade in der Ekklesiologie, aber auch in der Auslegungsgeschichte, 

verdient er deshalb mehr Beachtung als er bisher gefunden. Allerdings 
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ist eine Warnung hinzuzufügen. Leicht ist mit seinem schwierigen Text 
— sprachlich und gedanklich — nicht umzugehen. Die sorgfáltige Auf- 
merksamkeit, die er im Vorwort der Explanatio von den Abschreibern 
verlangt, muf) jeden Umgang mit seiner Schrift bestimmen: »Obtestor 
autem per aeterni Dei iudicium omnem, qui hos libellos transcripserit ... 
diligenter emendet, ne tanti laboris solertia, — librariorum 
(studentium/lectorum) dormitatione vilescat«.?? 
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Any attempt to analyze the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum must at 
present be based on an edition whose inadequacies are legion. An ex- 
amination of the manuscript tradition has led J.-P. Bouhot to doubt 
that the commentary, as presently edited in Migne even prescinding 
from Homily 23 which belongs to Chromatius of Aquileia, comes from 
one author and to propose the hypothesis that only a portion of the 
present text can be attributed to the original Arian work.' While R. 
Étaix has been able to demonstrate by textual criticism the unity of each 
of the three sections which constitute the work, he has made it clear that 
the only criterion by which a single author may be deduced for all three 
sections is internal criticism.? Under these circumstances the critical edi- 
tion, which will appear in Corpus Christianorum,? will play an impor- 
tant role for those asking questions about this puzzling work. It may, 
then, seem premature to continue any discussion about the text as an 
original Latin work or as a translation of a Greek original. And yet, 
however provisional any such discussion will be, it may have some con- 
tribution to make about the very nature of the text, as well as to prepare 
for an analysis of a text whose '*message remains sealed and sterile for 
today's hermeneutics applied to Arianism."'*^ The present investigation 
attempts to make such a contribution by relating the text to another 
fifth century Arian work which, if successfully connected with the 
author of the Opus imperfectum, may yield data pertinent both to con- 
stituting the text and to establishing its authorship. 

Four references in the text point to other works by the author? He 
alludes to his previous commentaries on Luke and Mark. Contrasting 
the Gospel treatment of the beatitudes in Luke and in Matthew, he 
remarks: 

Illae mediocribus, istae autem perfectis, et rectoribus populorum, 
sicut fuerunt apostoli, ad quos dicta sunt haec: cujus differentiae ra- 
tionem largius exposuimus ibi. (680B) 
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Similarly, citing a passage in Luke which contributes to his discussion 
of Matthew's text, he raises a question which he answers by referring the 
reader to his earlier work: 

Et quis sit ille, qui nec judicat: quis autem, qui judicat quidem, et non 
condemnat: et quis est, qui dat, exposuimus ibi. (7T26B) 

Finally, after referring to a passage in Luke, he again refers to his com- 
mentary on Luke: 

Quorum omnium interpretatio spiritualis facta est in proprio loco. 
Hic autem hoc dicimus tantum quia ex quibus causis illic ponuntur 
Judaei non venisse ad Christum, ex ipsis causis carnalibus et terrenis in- 
telligitur populus recessisse a Christo. Tantum differentia in hoc est, 
quod illic Judaei ponuntur non venisse ad Christum: quia amore car- 
nalium rerum et terrenarum occupati, nec permanserunt in Christo, nec 
consideraverunt opera ejus, nec audierunt sapientiam ejus: propterea 
non cognoverunt eum Filium Dei, nec venerunt ad eum; hic autem illum 
populum Judaeorum demonstrat . . . (S08D) 

His commentary on Mark is another point of reference: 

De hac autem ficu sub alia specie interpretationem fecimus apud Mar- 
cum, aestimantes ubique quod verum est, non affirmantes: ut secundum 
quod visum fuerit unicuique hoc probetur. (920D) 

The present discussion will not treat the commentary on Mark. Of the 
three references to a commentary on Luke the first two belong to the 
first section of the Opus imperfectum, while the last is from the third 
section of that work. Perhaps this is a slender clue that these two sec- 
tions have a common author. That common author is either a Latin or a 
Greek whose works have been translated by one or more Latin writers.$ 
In either case, the chronological setting for these commentaries must be 
fifth century, somewhat after the reign of Theodosius I in a period in 
which the Arianism subscribed to by the author is undergoing persecu- 
tion." 

A commentary in Latin on Luke, written by an Arian sometime in the 
early fifth century or earlier, is available to us only in the sixth century 
copy contained in the Bobbio Palimpsest. The author is unknown, but 
the possibility of the work having the same author as the Opus imperfec- 
tum deserves some attention in view of the references in the latter to a 
commentary on Luke. 

What has survived from this commentary on Luke is but a fragment 
of the whole work which was on the scale of the Opus imperfectum.* 
The Bobbio fragments give a portion of the commentary on Luke 1-6 
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and 11. Unfortunately these chapters are earlier than the parallel texts 
referred to in the Opus imperfectum, and so it is impossible to relate the 
two commentaries directly.? 

However, in the case of the third reference to the Lucan commentary, 
cited above (808D), it is possible to reconstruct its content. The author 
characterizes the passage in the previous work as an interpretatio 
spiritualis which explained why the Jews did not come to Christ because 
of their preoccupation with the love of carnal and earthly things, as Lk. 
14. 17-20 indicates, whereas the passage in Matthew is interpreted to 
show why the Jews turned their backs on Christ after recognizing him. 
In 810 A-C these carnal things are specified, presumably a synopsis 
from the commentary on Luke. 

Yet it is possible in the case of Lk. 1.53 to examine the interpretation 
in the Opus imperfectum against the one contained in the Fragmenta in 
Lucam. The former incidentally comments on the passage in Luke 
which is also commented upon in the extant portions of the Fragmenta. 

The Opus imperfectum cites the passage in question and succinctly 
oulines the treatment it will give: 

De hoc enim populo Judaeorum divite et contemnendo, et de populo 
gentium paupere et ditando, dicit Maria in Evangelio: Pauperes implevit 
bonis, et divites dimisit inanes. (809B) 

In using pauperes in the scriptural citation, the author departs from 
the Greek zewóvcag. This choice over the usual esurientes appears 
crucial for the intended contrast with divites which will be developed in 
the commentary and which was already anticipated by his earlier cita- 
tion of Mt. 19.21: Vade et vende omnia tua, et da pauperibus (808C) 
where he similarly departs from the Greek text in using pauperibus for 
rtXoig. I he deliberateness of this departure does not spring from ig- 
norance of the Greek text or from the limitations of the available Latin 
translations,'^ but from the craftsmanship of a rhetorician who has con- 
sciously united with striking skill all the elements in his exegesis of Mt. 
19.16-22. It is clear from his remarks on pauperes in the first beatitude 
(Mt. 5.3) where he again substitutes pauperes for xxoxot that he knows 
well the Latin more correctly should be egeni or mendici (680D). The 
divites, who are to be rejected in his interpretation of Lk. 1.53, are the 
Jews rich in their recognition of the one God, the temple, the law, the 
commandments. Had the Jews, rich in their Dei unius et veri agnitio, 
followed Christ, they would have arrived at a greater state: cognoscere 
non solum verum Deum, sed etiam Christum Jesum, quem misit ipse. 
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This knowledge of God is declared the superior form of Justitia: Nam 
sicut prae omni justitia operum major est justitia, cognoscere Deum 
(810D),'' and the pursuit of this knowledge involves the study of Scrip- 
ture: 

Nunc ergo esurit justitiam, qui secundum justitiam Dei desiderat con- 
versari, quod est recti cordis: sitit autem justitiam, qui scientiam Dei ac- 
quirere cupit, quam potest consequi ex studio Scripturarum, quod est 
docilis viri (682A). 

The same insistence on Scripture is found in the interpretation of Mt. 
22.1-14, the parable of the marriage feast. The answer to the question: 
quid sit ipsum convivium? is: Prandium enim est doctrina justitiae, et 
verba caelestium mysteriorum de Filio Dei venturo (860A-B). In 861B-C 
the meat prepared for the feast is understood to be the prophecies of the 
Old Testament and the Gospel of Christ. The identification of feast and 
scripture is summarized in the comments on Et omnia jam parata: Quid- 
quid quaeritur ad salutem, totum jam impletum est in Scripturis (862C). 
The ones invited, who fail to come, are the Jews, and their destruction 
by the army of the angered king of the parable is the Roman army which 
destroyed Jerusalem (863D). 

What emerges, then, from the text and the thought of the Opus im- 
perfectum where it comments obliquely in Lk. 1.53 is the identification. 
of the Jews as divites, the gentiles as pauperes, and the impoverishment 
of the former and the enrichment of the latter are in terms of justitia 
which is acquired by the study of scripture, described as a wedding 
feast. 

The parallel passage to be considered in the Fragmenta in Lucam is a 
commentary on Lk. 1.53: 

Et quia pater panem caelestem, panem uiuum transmisit in terram, 
esurientes impleuit bonis, ut repleti clament: Repleuimur in bonis 
domus tuae. Quos autem esurientes repleuit? De quibus dixit: Beati qui 
esuriunt et sitiunt iustitiam. Et gentes legis, euangelii, prophetarum et 
apostolorum pascens sermone repleuit bonis, et diuites iudaeos populos, 
qui ad nuptias et cenam rogati sunt et rogati noluerunt uenire, dimisit 
inanes: Dico enim uobis quod nemo uirorum illorum qui rogati sunt 
gustabunt caenam meam."'? The text correctly uses esurientes, instead of 
pauperes, as a convenient transition to the text of Mt. 5.6. The diuites 
are again the Jews who are dismissed by exclusion from the banquet, 
with a reference to Lk. 14.24. This banquet, earlier called panis 
caelestis, panis uiuus, is specified as the word of scripture, found in the 
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law and the gospel, the prophets and the apostles, constituting the good 
things which have filled the esurientes or the gentiles. Again, the Jews 
are rejected qui noluerunt uenire, or as the Opus imperfectum described 
the content of the same author's commentary on Luke: ex quibus causis 
illic ponuntur Judaei non venisse ad Christum. 

The interpretation is the same in both commentaries and seems to de- 
pend on Origen. In his Fragmenta in Lucam? Origen comments on Lk. 
1.52: 

xai Pm&wóvtac( qv coüg éE &OÓvOvw, Aw ttovtac Üeíov AóYcovw xai 
OiGaoxaA(uc, )événAnoev &vaOGv( txàv cfjc véac OrxTpxnc. 

The parallels with the two commentaries under examination are the 
identification of the hungry as the gentiles and of the famine and 
feeding in terms of scripture. These same scriptural terms are present in 
Origen's explanation of the banquet in Lk. 14.16, and here as well as in 
his comments on 14.21 he at least by indirection identifies those who fail 
to come to the banquet as the Jews.'* The dependence on Origen is all 
the more probable in the light of Morin's conclusion that the author of 
the Opus imperfectum is the Latin abbreviator of Origen's exegetical 
works on Matthew with Arian editing. Prescinding from the question 
of the Opus imperfectum being a translation, some dependence on 
Origen seems likely from the numerous similarities that have been 
noted.'* 

Another characteristic found in both the Opus imperfectum and the 
Arian Fragmenta in Lucam is the high incidence of unusual words, 
either simply not found in A. Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-francais des 
auteurs chretiens, or listed by him on the basis of citations from these 
texts. Fifteen examples in the Opus imperfectum seem reasonably im- 
mune to textual improvement, and within the short span of the 
Fragmenta five examples are available." At least, one may conclude a 
stylistic compatibility between the two works. 

Both commentaries employ in similar ways translations of Hebrew 
words and reflect the principle stated in the Opus imperfectum (621B): 

Sed tamen secundum quod Hebraicorum sermonum interpretes 
tradiderunt, nomina eorum actibus coaptare tentavimus, ut Dei pro- 
videntiam et in ipsis hominum nominibus ostendamus, et spiritualem 
delectationem audienti populo acquiramus. 

This approach is quite evident in Fragmenta 5.3, where the author's 
comments include a play on the meanings that were given to the name 
symeon from which he has chosen nomen habitaculi, as well as selecting 
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obedientis to modify Simonis from among the meanings attached to 
that form of the name.!* The same selectivity is exercised in Fragmenta 
1.17, where among the possible meanings derived from the name of 
John the Baptist, gratia dei appears, reminiscent perhaps of Opus im- 
perfectum 646D, which says that he was natus ex gratia. The alternate 
conversor is dictated by the parallelism with Elias whose title Tesbites 
can mean either captivans or convertens,? and the appropriateness of 
conversor is evident from its verbal connection with Mal. 4.5-6, and Sir. 
48.10, in the description of John the Baptist in Lk. 1.17. 

A special awareness of Photinus also unites these works. In 903D the 
Opus imperfectum stresses that the heresies of Photinus oppose not only 
the Church of Christ but even other heresies. The Fragmenta in Lucam 
(1.32) likewise lists Photinus as an adversary to the truth of Christ's son- 
ship. Both also show a remarkable reserve about their Arian sympathies 
precisely in those passages where an Arian polemic could be expected.?? 

The convergence of a common Arianism and similar exegesis in the 
case of two works within the limited context of a fifth century commen- 
tator both on Matthew and on Luke gives a degree of probability to con- 
sidering the Opus imperfectum and the Fragmenta in Lucam two works 
from the same pen. The Opus imperfectum refers to its author's com- 
mentary on Luke with indications that are verified in the Fragmenta in 
Lucam. 

Does this attribution contribute any data to the problem of the 
author's identity and the related question about the Opus imperfectum 
as a Latin translation of a Greek original??' While this article will pre- 
scind from the first quetion, it does point to some conclusions about the 
second. 

The analysis of the Opus imperfectum 809B suggests that the author 
of this passage is a Latin artfully altering the scriptural text in a way un- 
thinkable for a Greek writer. Unless we are willing to see a translator 
freely reworking the interpretation of Mt. 19.16-22, and consequently 
ceasing to be a translator, we must see in 805-810 an original piece of 
Latin. The theme, carefully prepared for by the Latin text of Mt. 19.21: 
da pauperibus, after identifying the rich young man with the Jews 
(805D) is contrasted now with the poor gentiles: de hoc enim populo 
Judaeorum divite et contemnendo, et de populo gentium paupere et 
ditando and is triumphantly incorporated in the revised text of the 
Magnificat: Pauperes implevit bonis, et divites dimisit inanes. 

P. Nautin, in an analysis of 680D where the text comments on the in- 
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accuracy of the Latin of Mt. 5.3: beati pauperes spiritu, with a caution: 
Unde in Graeco non dicit, concludes: *'Supprimons l'addition du 
traducteur in graeco on constatera que le commentaire est parfaitement 
coherent sans elle et qu'il s'appuyant uniquement sur le text grec."'?? 
The conclusion perhaps should be modified to stress only the author's 
complete awareness of the Greek text, as Erasmus noted: Suspicor illum 
latine scripsisse, licet et Graece noverit.?? It is significant that in 680C 
the text institutes a contrast between pauper and dives, on the one hand, 
and humilis and sapiens on the other. Nautin's insistence that the 
original text was '* *Bienheureux les zcoyoi in esprit . . .' Un ztoxóc en 
esprit est humble (xaxs&wóc) de coeur," seems to destroy the contrasting 
elements, unless these also are to be excised as the work of the 
translator. It would appear that the text consistently uses forms of 
pauper, thereby presupposing the Latin text of Mt. 5.3 and a Latin com- 
mentary. 


NOTES 


! J.-P. Bouhot, Remarques sur l'histoire du texte de l'Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, 
Vigiliae Christianae 24 (1970) 197-209. 

?^ R, Étaix, Fragments inédits de l'**Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum"! Revue bénédic- 
tine 84 (1974) 271-300. His three sections (Hom. 1-22, PG 56, 611-754; Hom. 24-31, 
756-798; Hom. 32-54, 798-946) are based on the sequence of the text of Matthew. J. 
Lemarié, Les homiliaires de Bobbio et la tradition textuelle de l'**Opus imperfectum in 
Matthaeum,'' Revue bénédictine 85 (1975) 358-359, makes a fourth division out of Hom. 
46 b-54 (898-946) in order to relate the sections to the four families of manuscripts, a divi- 
sion which J.-P. Bouhot, op.cit., 200, had reduced to three. For the purposes of this arti- 
cle, Étaix's divisions will be employed. 

'! Seethe information provided by F. Glorie in W. J. Burghardt, Literature of Christian 
antiquity: 1979-1983, Theological Studies 4S (1984) 282. 

* C. Kannengiesser, Arius and the Arians, 7Aeological Studies 44 (1983) 457. 

* P. Nautin, L'**Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum"' et les Ariens de Constantinople, 
Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 67 (1972) 763, cites the third and fourth of these passages. 
Citations of the text of the Opus imperfectum are from PG 56, 611-946. Six fragments 
have been recovered by R. Étaix, op. cit., 278-299. 

$ See H. J. Sieben, *'*Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum,"' Dictionnaire de spiritualité 8, 
363, for a summary of the candidates for authorship. 

' The time is after the reign of Theodosius (907A) and during a time of persecution 
(683B-C, 904C). Again these indications of time fall within the first and third sections of 
the work. For the Arianism of the author, see M. Meslin, Les Ariens d'occident 335-430 
(Paris 1967) 137-140. It is noticeable that the traces of Arianism detected by Erasmus, PG 
56, 602-603, are all in the first and third sections. 

5 R. Gryson, Scripta Arriana Latina I (CCL 87) XXII. 
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* The parallel passages treated in the Opus imperfectum are Lk. 6. 20-23; 6. 37-38; 14. 
17-20. 

^ — A. Jülicher, 7taía, I (Berlin 1938) gives no variants for Mt. 5. 3: Beati pauperes spiritu, 
and Mt. 19. 21: da pauperibus, lists only the variant egenis. In Jtaia, III (Berlin, 1954) for 
Lk. 1. 53 there is no variant for esurientes. 

!! Á "This odd sentence is clear enough in general meaning, but seems to use cognoscere as 
parallel to operum and to require an equivalent of the Greek articular infinitive in the 
genitive. P. Nautin, op. cit., 395, note 1, observes another instance in 650C and com- 
ments: **Or on est frappé en lisant l'Opus imp. de l'abundance de tournures et de locu- 
tions peu latines qui ont bien des apparences d'étre des succédanés pour rendre ces expres- 
sions grecques."' 

? R. Gryson, op. cit., 208. It will be noted that in this edition the text attributed the 
Magnificat to Elizabeth while the Opus imperfectum assigns it to Mary. Nothing can be 
concluded from this discrepancy since Gryson explains his reading with the note: de verbo 
Elisabeth restituendo, ut in quibusdam codicibus euangeliorum latinis. Perhaps the 
restoration here is correct, and the same restoration should be made in the Opus imperfec- 
tum where the popularity of the work in the middle ages would tend to correct the attribu- 
tion in later manuscripts. It is also possible that the reading in the Opus imperfectum 
reflects the original reading of the Fragmenta in Lucam. 

5 Frag. 44 in GCS 49, 245. Subsequent citations of the fragments of Origen are all from 
this edition, unless otherwise noted. 

1* Frag. 210 (Lk. 14. 16) and frag. 214 (Lk. 14. 21). 

'5  G. Morin, Quelques apercus nouveaux sur l'Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, Revue 
bénédictine 37 (1925) 239-262. 

'Ó Oneexample among many may indicate the thoroughness with which the author of the 
Opus imperfectum has assimilated Origen's exegesis. In 680B the author is commenting on 
the text of the Beatitudes in Matthew: Quamvis ipsas beatitudines exponat ex parte et 
evangelista Lucas, tamen istae beatitudines perfectiores illis intelligendae sunt: quoniam 
illae in loco campestri dictae sunt, istae autem perfectis super montem. Origen in his com- 
mentary on Mt. 5. 1 (frag. 79, GCS 12, 47) invites the reader to run to the mountain peak 
of hope that he may see from that vantage point those good things which the Word is 
showing upon the summit. [In his comments on Mt. 17. 1 (Tom. 12. 37, GCS 10, 153) he 
contrasts those who have ascended to the high mountain of knowledge with those who 
have not. After noting that Galilee is in the plain, where Luke places the Sermon on the 
Mount (frag. 30 a, GCS 9, 238), he remarks on Lk. 2. 51: Crebro Iesus descendit cum 
discipulis suis, nec semper versatur in monte nec absque fine sublimia tenet. ... Porro quia 
non valebant his, qui variis aegrotationibus laborabant, in montem conscendere, idcirco 
*descendit et venit? ad eos qui deorsum erant (Hom. 20. 956, GCS 9, 121). 

7" Of the three neologisms invented from Greek words which P. Nautin. op. cit., 395, 
only two are relevant: subresponsor (707 A), superoperationes (863B), since pelagizantibus 
(755B) is from Hom. 24 which is by Chromatius of Aquileia. However, calliculam (941B) 
can be added. The following twelve words are not necessarily coined from a Greek 
original: regifactoris (625A), regificatus (628C), fluitio (629B), zeloso (632B), deliciositas 
(648B), perpurgetur (657 A), doctorium, doctorii (675B), directare (747 A), creditor, in the 
sense of believer (788B), bladi (840A), charagma (840D and 938C), virita (880D). In the 
Fragmenta in Lucam there are possibly five instances: parabolarius (1. 3), primilegium 
(5.1, but note Gryson's remark, op. cit., 214: ita cod.; forte corrigendum priuilegium), 
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mansorium, as a substantive (5.3), disciplinosus (5.3), although used by Cato, Mil. 14 and 
in the cod. ff of the Itala in James 3. 13, chartemanus (5.12) which, in spite of Th. Zahn's 
Gothic explanation (see Meslin, op. cit., 136), still merits Gryson's judgment, op. cit., 
218: quod aenigma Oedipum suum adhuc expectat. It is striking that ten of the unusual 
words from the Opus imperfectum are from the first section of the work, one from the 
second, and four from the third. Of the latter, bladum is not attested before the twelfth 
century, and virita not before the eleventh. The two remaining words callicula (caliculus) 
and charagma, find their earliest citations in the sixth century. 

'" Hieronymus, Liber Interpr. Hebr. Nom. (CCL 72), 72, 77. 

5 Hieronymus, op. cit., 44.1, 113. 

^? H. J. Sieben, op. cit., 364, has remarked this for the Opus imperfectum, and R. 
Gryson, op. cit., XXIII, has noted the same for the Fragmenta in Lucam. 

? A. Stuiber, Ein griechischer Textzeuge für das Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum, 
Vigiliae Christianae 27 (1973) 146-147, is inclined to credit the Greek text of 928-929, as 
reported by P. R. Coleman-Norton, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 12 (1950) 439-449, as 
evidence for the Greek original of the Opus imperfectum. Prescinding from the reliability 
of the report, the text is described as possibly from the fifteenth century, and the cor- 
responding Latin text is from J.-P. Bouhot's third group of problematic manuscripts. 
Furthermore, the Greek text is the setting for an agraphon, not found in the Latin, which 
Bruce Metzger clearly views as Coleman-Norton's fabrication. See his witty account in 
Literary Forgeries and Canonical Pseudepigrapha, Journal of Biblical Literature 91 (1972) 
3-4. The reliability of the whole text seems to be no better than that of the agraphon. 

? P. Nautin, op. cit., 393. 

7? PG 56, 602. 
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REVIEWS 


Walter Schmithals, Neues Testament und Gnosis. Ertráge der 
Forschung, Band 208, 1984. IX, 194 Seiten. 41 DM. Darmstadt 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft. 


This book continues the endless debate between Bultmannians and 
the rest of the world about the allegedly pre-Christian Gnosticism. The 
author has silently dismissed some of the wilder hypotheses of Reitzen- 
stein, Bousset, Norden and Widengren which his teacher accepted, and 
tries to extrapolate an imaginative and imaginary Gnostic system from 
polemical utterances of New Testament authors. From this hypothetical 
vantagepoint he tries to prove that Paul and John, but not the Synop- 
tics, Hebrews or James are fighting against and indebted to an already 
existing Jewish Gnosticism. 

The ''History of Religions" School deserves our sympathy. Its 
representatives have definitively proven that Gnosticism was not a 
Christian heresy, but a religion of its own with Hermetic, Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Islamic ramifications. They also showed that the baptist sect in 
Iran and Iraq called Mandaean has sometimes preserved some very ar- 
chaic Jewish concepts. 

And though most of their theories turned out to be erroneous, at least 
one of them, Albrecht Dieterich, who related certain images of Early 
Christianity to Hellenic Orphism, was almost always right. 

Therefore Schmithals should be admired for his loyalty, courage and 
pluck. But he is not well informed about the discoveries of Qumran and 
Nag Hammadi: the reader will find a better guide in Edwin M. 
Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism, Second Edition, Grand Rapids 
1983. 

Schmithals also ignores the difference between  full-fledged 
Gnosticism and the Encratism of the dissidents in the Pastoral Letters 
and the Gospel of Thomas (not mentioned even once in this book). Like 
most New Testament scholars he never read the Jewish writing Shiur 
Qoma, about the enormous dimensions of the body of the Lord. 
Therefore he must postulate a fictive Gnostic background to elucidate 
the concept of the Letter to the Ephesians, according to which the body 
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of Christ is spatial and spans both its heavenly and its earthly members 
(88). And he turns a blind eye to the radical Jewish Gnosis attested for 
Alexandria ever since 200 B.C.E., when Ezekiel the Tragedian wrote 
about the Glory of God called Phos, Man. It has been established that 
the main symbols of this Gnosis were Anthropos (Ezekiel 1, 26), Sophia 
(cf. the Wisdom of Solomon) and Pneuma, the original and suppressed 
translation in the Septuagint for the breath of life of Genesis 2, 7. 
Against this background it may be conceded that Gnosis is pre- 
Christian, because the Septuagint and Alexandria are pre-Christian. 
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Jan Helderman, Die Anapausis im Evangelium Veritatis. Leiden, E. 
J. Brill, 1984. XIII and 410 pages. 


Owing to the discovery of the Jung Codex found at Nag Hammadi in 
1945 Valentinus the Gnostic now turns out to be one of the most 
original thinkers of the Christian tradition. 

This mythologer influenced both the theologian Origenes and the 
philosopher Plotinus. He discovered the mystical conjunction of 
spiritual man and his guardian angel or, in other words, of the con- 
scious Ego and the unconscious Self. His system resembles that of the 
cabalistic Zohar and the idealistic philosophy of Hegel. AII this he says 
he owes to Christ, who manifested Himself to him in the form of a 
child, the Logos, and thus inspired him to design his *'tragic myth". 

Moreover, Elaine Pagels of Princeton showed convincingly that he 
was the only man in the whole Judaeo-Christian tradition, (that is the 
tradition both of Judaism and of Christianity), who was wholeheartedly 
for sex and marriage, and explicitly taught the equality and complemen- 
tarity of the human male and the human female. 

And now Jan Helderman, of the Free (Calvinistic) University of 
Amsterdam, argues with considerable skill and great learning, that 
Valentinus most probably was the author of the Gospel of Truth, one of 
the writings of the Jung Codex, which should be considered as a 
beautiful, profound and very well organised treatise. 

The special attention of the author focuses on the concept of 
anapausis, repose. This is of paramount importance in several Gnostic 
documents, especially in the Gospel of Truth. And yet anapausis is not 
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exclusively Gnostic, but can be paralleled from Hellenistic Jewish 
sources, especially Philo, as well as from Catholic writings, and 
ultimately goes back to the apocalyptic vision of eschatological rest and 
sabbath in the promised land during the seventh and last millennium of 
the **world-week"'. This the Gnostics transformed into an other-worldly 
ideal, anapausis as the aim and purpose of a way to the beyond in the 
Pleroma, which is achieved at the end of times, though anticipated 
already here and now by spiritual men and women. 

Helderman discusses all the relevant passages of the Gospel of Truth 
in full detail, especially comparing them with similar passages in the so- 
called Tripartite Treatise, the fifth writing of the Jung Codex, and 
establishing thus without a shadow of doubt that the Gospel of Truth is 
indeed Valentinian. 

In a following chapter other Gnostic sources which mention 
anapausis are interpreted, with the result that **repose"' is proved to be 
not typically Christian but also is to be found in writings like the 
Paraphrase of Shem, which are not or hardly christianized. 

And in a long and brilliant summary the author concludes that the as- 
cent of the Spirit after death to the rest of the Pleroma is not often men- 
tioned and that, moreover, the specific doctrine of a provisional repose 
at the entrance of the Pleroma until the end of times is not to be found 
at all, though probably it is presupposed. His explanation is that the ex- 
perience of salvation already here and now in this life was more impor- 
tant than the eschatology of the system. 

This certainly is true of the Gospel of Truth, the author of which 
declares that he had already been in the resting place of the Pleroma (43, 
1). And yet we must suppose that the same man, Valentinus, in his 
systematic description of the eschatological events, maintained that 
Christ and the spiritual men only entered the Pleroma at the end of 
times. Anapausis for him was more an inner, psychological experience 
than the terminal station of a travel in space after death. 

The same tension between realised and realistic eschatology is to be 
found in the Johannine corpus of the New Testament. On the one hand, 
the Evangelist holds that this is (not: will be) eternal life, that they might 
know Thee (not: might believe in Thee, 17, 3). On the other hand Christ 
is quoted as having said that he will come again and take his faithful 
with him to heaven whence he came (14, 3). 

This parallel between the Gospel of Truth and the Fourth Gospel 
becomes still more impressive, when we consider Mr Helderman's 
observations about the theology of the Name (the tetragrammaton). 
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These have the form of a commentary on a passage of the Evangelium 
Veritatis (38.25-32), in which it is said that nobody can utter the great 
Name of God except Him alone, to whom the Name belongs, and the 
sons of the Name (the aeons and pneumatics) in whom rested the Name 
of God, and who in turn themselves rested in His Name. This is said in a 
context, in which elaborate meditations are found to the effect that the 
Son is the Proper Name of God, because God has given His Name to 
him alone (37.5-41.15). 

According to Helderman these speculations are of Palestinian origin 
and can be paralleled from Judaic and Samaritan sources. More 
specifically it was the primitive congregation of Jerusalem which, ac- 
cording to the first chapters of Luke's Acts, taught that Christ was the 
Sem, the Name or essential revelation of God. If this christology was 
known to an Egyptian Gnostic like Valentinus, about 140 A.D., it can 
be explained by the now established fact that Egyptian Christianity was 
of Judaic origins. The same dialectics of Name and Logos, $em and 
memra, can be observed in the Apocalypse of John, according to whom 
the Messiah has a Name that no man knows, but he himself, and his 
Name is called the Logos of God (19.11-16). The Gospel of John is 
familiar with the same traditions as Valentinus knew, especially in the 
Farewell Discourses and the Highpriestly Prayer (17.6-12: I have 
manifested Thy Name ... and they have kept Thy Logos ... preserve 
them in Thy Name which Thou hast given me). 

Both Valentinus, writing about 150 A.D. possibly in Rome, and the 
Fourth Gospel reflect the Judaic Christian view that Christ is the Name 
of God. I think this is best explained by the assumption that a gnosticis- 
ing redactor, writing about 100 A.D. in Ephesus, heavily edited the 
Judaic Christian Gospel of the congregation at Ephesus, written by 
John the presbyter, also author of the Apocalypse of John. The result 
was the Fourth Gospel. 

The remarks of Helderman about the christology of the Name are not 
new. In fact this hypothesis was launched as soon as the Gospel of Truth 
was discovered. But it has now been tested, falsified and verified during 
thirty years by a critical, cautious and punctilious New Testament ex- 
pert, and found correct and illuminating for the vexed Johannine pro- 
blem. It is now an established fact that the Gospel of John and the 
Gospel of Truth share a common tradition and a common mentality. 

Where so much is given, it is inevitable that some points can be 
criticised. The author is weak on source-criticism. The Gospel of 
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Thomas is obstinately called Gnostic, whereas in fact it is Encratic with 
a Judaic Christian source. The Inscription of Flavia Sophé, (with the 
catacomb of the Aurelii the only remnant of what was once a majority 
in Rome, that was left intact by Roman Catholicism), reflects the views 
of the Western School of Valentinianism, because the mystery of con- 
junction with the Angel takes place, not at baptism, but after death. 
This enormous difference is not properly discerned. 

The author follows the unfounded, ideological, unwarranted opinion 
of Kurt Rudolph that Gnostics were intellectuals who appealed to pro- 
letarians. Both are wrong. In his Rise of Christianity, Frend shows con- 
vincingly that it were the women more than the men who opted for 
Christianity. They were especially attracted to Christian Gnosticism, 
because its leaders admired feminine beauty (**beautiful Flora") and 
told women that they had a Self. Valentinus, Basilides and their likes 
were guru's. There are some mistakes: the genitive plural of parens is 
parentum, not parentium (VID); the wife of Noah, Norea, is a salvatrix 
salvanda, not a salvator salvandum; the accent of páthe is paroxytonon, 
not oxytonon. 

This is a very expensive book and yet is full of typographical errors. 
These could and should have been prevented. 
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Prudenzio, Harmartigenia. Introduzione, traduzione e commento a 
cura di Roberto Palla. Pisa, Giardini editori e stampatori, 1981. 333 pp. 


Hinc natale caput vitiorum; principe ab illo/ fluxit origo mali (203/4): 
strongly defending the catholic faith against so-called duitae (believers 
in two gods), Prudentius explains that it is the angelus degener 
(159/160) who is the source of evil, ensnaring man's soul and enticing it 
to make the wrong choices. So far as appearances go the Hamartigenia 
—4a Greek title is usual in Prudentius! ceuvre—combats Marcion, but it 
has long been recognized that the latter's doctrine is merely the starting- 
point for the rejection of contemporary dualistic tenets, such as those of 
Priscillian. 

The last commentary on this poem was provided in J. Stam's disserta- 
tion (Leiden 1940), which also contained an introduction and a transla- 
tion. Since then Prudentius' poetry in general has been the theme of a 
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considerable amount of scholarly work and this has challenged R. Palla 
to a fresh treatment of the Harmartigenia, although this does not con- 
cern the constitution of the text. In fact P. prints Bergman's text and 
critical apparatus (CSEL 61, Vienna 1926), athetizing, however, vss. 
887-891 as an interpolation, in agreement with C. Gnilka's argument in 
Philologus 109 (1965) 252-258. As regards this much disputed subject, 
viz. whether it is more likely to assume interpolations or variations of 
the author himself, P. firmly takes sides with those who defend the 
former view, which 'ci sembra infinitamente piü probabile dell" ipotesi 
di una doppia redazione d'autore" (29). 

P.'s comments cover a wide range of subjects, both those concerning 
the niceties of language and style and those belonging to the sphere of 
the contents. Especially in the first field, however, his notes are not 
systematical. In a number of cases the reader's attention is drawn to 
questions of prosody, sometimes to the structure of a particular verse 
etc., but this is not embedded in a general strategy nor, for that matter, 
prepared by a relevant paragraph in the introduction, as in Stam's 
book. Judging by the note on 368 P. seems to be unaware of the term 
*golden hexameter' (v. 451, which has the same structure, passes un- 
noticed), the fact that in 508 the adj. and the subst. which it qualifies, 
take first and last place respectively (as in 99, 305, 377, 500, 533 and 
858, where P. makes no such comment) is merely mentioned without 
any reference to the studies of this phenomenon in classical Latin poetry 
(E. Norden, Aen. IV pp. 391/2, T. E. V. Pearce, CQ 1966, 140 sqq.), P. 
does not pay any attention to the many 'versus leonini' gathered by 
Stam in a somewhat exaggerated list, although curiously enough in his 
note on 10 he creates such a verse himself by his implicit proposal to 
read deos instead of reges. 

The notes in the fields of grammar and semantics are more profitable. 
As is only normal, here and there the absence of a note or a specific ex- 
planation gives occasion to some sort of disagreement. A few examples 
will follow. 38 genitore secundus ('secondo dopo il Padre") the 
remarkable use of the single abl. without ab would have deserved a com- 
ment; 100 perituros mactat honores (vittime votate a morte"): in the 
note ad loc. P. rightly expresses some doubts about the translation just 
quoted, but he should have gone further; indeed these honores are 
rendered by offering sacrifice, but as *honours' they are «doomed to 
perish', because they do not concern the only true God, but the 
demigods; 154 Stam has a good case in regarding fenebrae as an abstrac- 
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tum pro concreto ((those who live in obscurity"), cf. Eph. 5.8 and 
Fulgentius abec. 22; 174 P. rightly rejects the interpretation of the 
hapax subtacitam as denoting mysteriousness, but on the other hand 
*dalla voce modesta" is far too positive: the word rather expresses the 
quiet slyness of the heresy in question; 367 P. fails to comment on the 
personification of audacia, which here denotes 'a daring rope-dancer' 
(the nearest parallel I could find is Ov.Her. 15.269 nostra per has leges 
audacia fortiter isset); 459 petulanti e pectore: the Jews during their cap- 
tivity banish Sion 'dal cuore insolente'; the choice of the adj. is 
remarkable, possibly a reference to the fact that in the Psychomachia 
Petulantia is mentioned as one of Luxuria's companions (v.433) might 
contribute to a satisfactory explanation; 531/2 rmaior inest uis illa 
homini, quae flatile uirus/ ingerit et tenuem tenui ferit aere mentem: in 
the preceding verses Prudentius combats the sinners' excuse that their 
bodily disposition is to blame, arguing that the soul ought to be capable 
of subjecting the body to its commands. P. proceeds to a highly 
distorted interpretation of v.531, taking inest as a synonym of est and 
homini as a dativus comparationis (Szantyr 113/4). Apart from the rari- 
ty of both these phenomena it is perfectly possible to ascribe the normal 
meaning to inesse. The demons are able to enter the human person with 
their fine (aerial) bodies, cf. Aug. diu.daem. 5.9 suadent autem miris et 
inuisibilibus modis per illam subtilitatem suorum corporum corpora 
hominum non sentientium penetrando, and also P. G. van der Nat in 
RAC 9.751 sqq; 547/8 ipsi/ militet P. makes some remarks about the 
militia Christi, which in themselves are not untrue, but he overlooks the 
fact that militare c. dat has become a regular synonym of seruire (cf. 
TLL VIII 969.47 sqq.); 613 praegnans letale genus (gravida di una pro- 
le funesta the acc. ought to have been commented upon; 777 
multa...orbita (*molti esempi"): P. fails to elucidate his unexpected 
translation (C. Gnilka, Hermes 112 (1984) 347 sqq. singles out vv. 776/77 
as an interpolation); 819/820 sic animas caeli de fontibus unicoloras/ in- 
fundit natura solo: P. comments on natura, with a reference to 
Apotheosis 1043 interpreting it as natura Dei, presumably rightly, but 
the curious phrase infundit solo is left unexplained; could this be a 
reminiscence of animas formatae infundere terrae (Ov. Met. 1.364, cf. 
also Bómer's note ad loc.)?; 939 sqq. P.'s punctuation differs from 
Bergman's, unfortunately without any account in the commentary: 
following Lavarenne he prints a full stop after precanti in 939 and takes 
dona in 940 not as the plural of donum, but as the imperative of donare, 
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regarding the sentence ne cernat etc. in 946 as its complement. TLL V 
2012.75-80 indeed lists some examples of donare ut. 

P.'s notes on the contents often involve substantial information and 
discussion about the relevant scholarly work in a particular field. The 
contributions of earlier viri Prudentiani are by no means neglected. In 
the case of 802-823 this has prompted the rediscovery of a fine parallel 
noted by Weitzius (1613), viz. Ambr. bon.mort. 5.16. A subject 
neglected by P., however, is demonology: there are no such notes on 
nebulonum/ spirituum (430/1) or cum spiritibus tenebrosis (514). 

Although, as may have become clear above, P.'s precise criteria in 
selecting the problems he wants to comment upon, at times are rather 
difficult to ascertain, this is a useful and helpful commentary. Its value 
would have been augmented by the addition of some indices. 
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Les Lecons de Silvanos (NH VII, 4), texte établi et présenté par 
Yvonne Janssens (Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section «Tex- 
tes», 13). Les Presses de l'Université Laval, Québec 1983 (published 
1984). 173 pp. BFr. 950. 


The Teachings of Silvanus have been known for several years through 
a German translation by W. P. Funk and others (1975) and an English 
translation by M. L. Peel and J. Zandee (1977). Since 1972 more than 20 
separate studies have been devoted to this writing, but the Coptic text 
was only accessible through the facsimile edition of Nag Hammadi 
Codex VII (1972). Now, at last, this situation has changed with the ap- 
pearance of the editio princeps, with an introduction, translation and 
commentary, by Yvonne Janssens. 

The text has been edited in the almost diplomatic manner which has 
become usual for the Nag Hammadi writings. The text has been well 
preserved, except for the last lines of some pages. The conjectures pro- 
posed by the editor to fill the lacunae of these lines (partly already sug- 
gested by W. P. Funk cum suis) are all acceptable and can be considered 
certain in most cases. Nevertheless the printed text is not impeccable: in 
104, 20 thysia should be read instead of ousia, and in 112, 11 pter in- 
stead of ptetf. Such printer's errors ought to be eliminated by accurate 
correction; a similar inaccuracy can be noted in the translation of 103, 
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26 and 28, where the sign to indicate a Greek word has been left out. 
The translation as a whole is trustworthy; it is usually more in agree- 
ment with that by Peel and Zandee than with the German translation. In 
112, 29, however, there is a clear mistranslation: *(personne ne peut" 
should be **personne n'a pu"! (perfect tense). In 102, 15-16, the sentence 
plogos mn pnous ouran nhoout pe is literally translated as **Le Logos et 
l'Intellect, c'est un nom masculin"! (Peel and Zandee: *'Reason and 
mind are male names", Funk c.s.: **Logos und Nüs sind mànnliche 
Namen"). But the word ran - óvoua does not mean here 'fname"' but 
**word"': Silvanus simply says that voog and Aóvyoc are masculine words. 
According to him, voógz and dux, are like man and wife (92, 29-31); the 
rational part of man, his **male"' side, is constituted by vooc and Aóvoc; 
as words, Silvanus argues, they rightly have the masculine gender. Miss 
Janssens shows a sound hesitation to emend the text. In some cases, 
however, emendations seem unavoidable, but even then the editor 
prefers to follow the manuscript. I give two instances: in 95, 7-11, the 
Ms. reads: *'For it suits you to be in agreement with the intelligence of 
two (animals): with the intelligence of the snake and with the innocence 
of the dove"! (Matth. 10, 16). It will be clear that the first occurrence of 
the word *'intelligence'' (mntrmnheéet), as being a scribal error, must be 
excluded from the text. In 108, 29, the literal translation of the text of 
the Ms. gives nonsense: **Et celui qui se rend semblable à Dieu ne fait 
rien qui soit digne de Dieu'' (Peel and Zandee: *'But he who makes 
himself like God does nothing worthy of God"). The context shows that 
here *fmaking oneself like God"' has a positive sense; therefore, we 
should read ''nothing unworthy of God"' (efmpsha an instead of 
efmpsha). These two emendations have already been proposed by Funk 
C.5.; the editor should have mentioned this in her text-critical notes, ad- 
ding her arguments for not accepting them. 

The Introduction mainly consists of a summary of Silvanus' doctrinal 
and moral teachings. The author rightly states that Silvanus! work is 
essentially a sapiential writing, but she does not try to determine more 
precisely its sapiential character. In an excellent study, William R. 
Schoedel has shown that Silvanus is dependent on three main literary 
genres: classical Jewish Wisdom, the Stoic-Cynic diatribe, and the 
Hellenistic hymn (Jewish Wisdom and the Formation of the Christian 
Ascetic,' in R. L. Wilken (ed.), Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Ear- 
ly Christianity, Notre Dame/London 1975, 169-199). Unfortunately, 
Miss Janssens appears not to know this study. In the Introduction and 
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the Commentary, she leans heavily on Zandee's studies of the 
Teachings, which are primarily concerned with ethical and philo- 
sophical parallels. Accordingly, the theological parts of the work (which 
is curious mixture of ethical instructions and theological reflexions) 
receive little substantial comments; there is no attempt to locate 
Silvanus' place in the history of Christian doctrine. For my own views 
on this subject I may refer to my article on the theology of Silvanus in 
the next issue of this review. In the commentary, there are useful 
references to the biblical texts cited or alluded to by Silvanus, but 
sometimes evident biblical quotations are not indicated, e.g. Ps. 54, 22 
(LXX - 1 Pet. 5, 7) in 89, 16-17, Jes. Sir. 6, 31 in 89, 20 ff., Wisdom 9, 
13 in 111, 32. In the commentary on 112, 5, it is rightly said that 
Silvanus ''s'inspire directement du livre de la Sagesse", but the 
reference to Wisdom 9, 16 is left out. In 112, 35-113, 7, there is an 
almost literal quotation of Wisdom 7, 25-26—a text which since Origen 
(it is not cited in Clement of Alexandria) played an important part in the 
christological discussions. Miss Janssens refers to this passage (135), but 
she has not seen that the words **For He (Christ, the Logos) is also the 
light of the eternal light" form the translation of the first phrase of vs. 
26: &xabacua Y&p éattv qoxóc àt6tov. It should be noticed that in a Coptic 
Lectionary in the John Rylands Library, edited by D. F. Buckle in the 
Journ. of Theol. Stud. 17 (1916) 84, the word &xaóYacuc in Wisdom 7, 
26 is also translated as *'a light" (ououoini; other texts have oueine, **an 
image", which may have developed from ouoein(e), *'light""). This 
raises the question of the possible influence of the Coptic Bible transla- 
tion on the Coptic translation of the Teachings of Silvanus. Further, it 
may be asked whether we should literally translate **the /ight of the eter- 
nal light" or, in accordance with the original Greek text, *the radiance 
of the eternal light". I would prefer the latter translation. There is 
another observation to be made on this quotation of Wisdom 7, 25-26: 
in vs. 25 the word &xyís is translated as **light" (ouoein), in the Coptic 
Lectionary mentioned above as '*flame"', **fire", *'light"' (sah). These 
Coptic translations presuppose a Greek text which read &x«íc instead of 
&tvuíg. That manuscripts with such a reading were in existence is con- 
firmed by the Armenian and Ethiopic translations of the book of 
Wisdom (Buckle, 84-85, and C. S. C. Williams in Journ. of Theol. 
Stud., NS 7 (1956 244). The relationship between the biblical quotations 
and allusions in the Coptic Silvanus and the Coptic Bible translations 
deserves a special investigation. I do not suggest that the editor of the 
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editio princeps should have dealt extensively with this problem in her in- 
troduction or commentary, but at least it should have been mentioned. 
My conclusion will be clear. We may be grateful to Miss Janssens for 
having given us an edition of the Coptic text of the Teachings of 
Silvanus which as a whole may be considered trustworthy. But her in- 
troduction and commentary are not satisfactory, because they do not 
even represent the present state of scholarship concerning Silvanus and 
leave much unexplained for which an explanation is readily available. 
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Jean-Pierre Mahé, Hermes en Haute-ÉEgypte. Les textes hermétiques 
de Nag Hammoadi et leur paralléles grecs et latins, Tome I (Bibliotheque 
Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section **Textes'', 3), Les Presses de l'Univer- 
sité Laval, Québec 1978. 171 pp. 

Idem, Hermes en Haute-Egypte, Tome II: Le fragment du Discours 
Parfait et les Définitions hermétiques arméniennes (NH VI, 8.8a) 
(Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section 'íTextes", 7), Les 
Presses de l'Université Laval, Québec 1982. 565 pp. BFr. 2500,— 


These two volumes constitute an outstanding contribution to the 
study of Hermetic literature and of Hermetism in general. In its section 
* Textes", the Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi aims to publish all 
the texts of the Coptic Nag Hammadi Library, together with French 
translations and commentaries. The first volume is in complete agree- 
ment with that purpose: it contains a general introduction to the 
Hermetic tractates 6, 7, and 8 of Codex VI and editions of tractates 6 
and 7. But the second volume exceeds largely the scope of the series. In 
fact, it is the author's doctoral thesis (Strassbourg 1981), originally en- 
titled Hermetica. Recherches sur des documents latins, coptes et armé- 
niens concernant l'hermétisme philosophique. It contains, int.al., an 
edition and translation of the Armenian Hermetic Definitions, which 
made it necessary to drop the explicative subtitle of volume I. But we 
may be very grateful that the board of the series decided to publish the 
second volume in its present form, for the importance of the Coptic 
Hermetica from Nag Hammadi could not have been better 
demonstrated than in this way. 
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The sixth tractate of Codex VI is not known from elsewhere; it has 
lost its title, but there is some evidence that p. 53, 24-26 (*'the discourse 
on the Ogdoad and the Ennead"?) refers to it. It is a dialogue between 
Hermes (Nous) and a pupil which describes the latter's initiation into 
the mysteries of the Ogdoad and the Ennead. Tractate 7 is a Hermetic 
prayer which was already known from the end of the Latin Asclepius, 
41, and Pap. Louvre N. 2391 (2 PGM III, 591 ff.). The eighth treatise 
of Codex VI is especially interesting because it provides us with a frag- 
ment of the Teleios Logos, the Greek source of the Asclepius, cor- 
responding to chapters 21-29. The Armenian text consists of a series of 
Hermetic sentences on God, the world, man, mind and soul, heaven, 
earth, the elements, etc. 

The Coptic texts—I am incompetent to say anything about the Arme- 
nian text and its translation—have been edited in the awkward manner 
which has become usual for the Nag Hammadi writings: on the one 
hand, the pages and lines are reproduced as they are found in the 
manuscripts, without any division of the text itself (which means that 
references must be made to codex, page and line, especially irritating 
when more manuscripts are available), but on the other hand, occa- 
sional emendations are inserted into the original text, though it would 
be more logical to put them in the critical apparatus. The result of this 
attempt to combine the edition of a manuscript with that of a text is not 
always satisfactory, also in Mahé's work. I give only two instances from 
one page: in 60, 25 (vol. 1, 80), the emendation (mi»oulogos is by no 
means necessary, and in 60, 30-31, it seems more reasonable to read 
pnous (pe) pekpléektron instead of pnous pekplektron (pe) 
(haplography of pe; better correspondence with the preceding anok pe 
porganon mpekpna). Mahé's translations are excellent; only in a few in- 
stances am I inclined to disagree, and in still fewer cases do I think him 
wrong. For instance in 71, 33-34 (vol. 2, 176), where it is said that 
Egypt, *'école de la divinité (mntnoute), deviendra l'image de l'impiété 
(mntasebées — &cégeux)': mntnoute means here, as often, cócéQewx and 
should therefore be translated as ''piété". The Asclepius, 25, reads: 
"magistra sanctitatis et pietatis, erit maximae  incredulitatis 
exemplum" . Here, the Coptic text shows that the reading crudelitatis 
(Nock-Festugiére 2, 328; the Vatican Ms. reads credulitatis) should be 
corrected into incredulitatis. Sometimes, ingenious scholarly conjec- 
tures are confirmed by the Coptic text, for instance in Asclepius, 23 
(N-F 2, 325, 17-18), Rohde's conjecture confessione for confusione (all 
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Mss.!) is now established by Cod. VI, 69, 11 (tirhomologei). For other 
discussions by Mahé of the important fragment of the Teleios Logos, I 
may refer the reader to the studies *Le fragment du Discours Parfait 
dans la Bibliothéque de Nag Hammadi' and 'Le Discours Parfait 
d'apres l'Asclepius latin: Utilisation des sources et cohérence rédac- 
tionelle', in B. Barc (ed.), Colloque International sur les textes de Nag 
Hammadi (Bibliotheque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section **Études"', 
1), Québec/Louvain 1981, 304-327, 405-434. 

In his commentaries, Mahé shows himself to have a thorough 
knowledge of Hermetic literature. His comments almost always il- 
luminate the text, without any display of irrelevant knowledge. Of 
course, every one who is not ignorant in these matters will be able to 
propose in some cases another explanation or to add references to more 
secondary literature. So I for one do not believe that the term Aou) 
Oucta (57, 18-19) for prayer refers to a **véritable sacrement"', nor that it 
should be translated as ''sacrifice de discours'' (vol. 1, 56) or (with 
Nock-Festugiére 1, 19, in Poimandres 31) as *'sacrifice en parole"! (vol. 
1, 75), but simply as *''sacrifice spirituel". But such remarks do not 
diminish Mahé's achievement at all; his comments are very instructive 
and, in fact, I do not know of any better way to become acquainted with 
Hermetism than to work one's way through these two volumes. 

The second volume opens with a useful survey of the history of 
Hermetic scholarship (3-32). Mahé's own views can be summarized as 
follows: 1. the Corpus Hermeticum and the fragments in Stobaeus and 
other writers represent the more philosophically inspired branch of 
Hermetic literature; the men who collected or preserved these texts were 
primarily led by edifying and moralizing intentions; 2. the texts from 
Nag Hammadi bring to our knowledge a much more mythological type 
of Hermetism, which was strongly influenced by Egyptian religious and 
sapiential traditions (vol. 2, 278-320, 449-457); 3. the sentences of the 
Armenian Hermetic Definitions reveal the literary process which led to a 
Hermetic tractate: **un logos hermétique est nécessairement constitué 
d'une suite de sentences juxtaposées, enchainées, commentées, 
mythifiées ou insérées dans des priéres, selon le degré d'élaboration du 
texte" (vol. 2, 41). The last point in particular, driven home with great 
vigour and precision (vol. 2, 416-436), seems to me of great importance 
for a correct understanding of Hermetic literature. The monotone style 
and the recurrence of similar phrases throughout the Hermetic writings 
has to be explained from the fact that the authors drew on the same 
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body of Hermetic sentences which were serialized, commented on, 
elaborated, and thus worked into a treatise. A well-known, non- 
Hermetic example of this literary process is to be found in Porphyry's 
Ad Marcellam. In the Hermetic writings, the sentences (which thus are 
the oldest layer) are commented on with the aid of ideas taken from 
Greek philosophical, Jewish, occult, gnostic, and Egyptian sources. 

Before the appearance of Mahé's work, one sometimes got the im- 
pression that Festugiére's valuable studies had been the last word in 
hermeticis. Mahé has shown that there is still much more to say. His 
work means a decisive step forward and is bound to play an important 
part in all future Hermetic studies. 
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Les aeuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie publiés sous le patronage de l'uni- 
versité de Lyon par Roger Arnaldez, Jean Pouilloux et Claude Mondé- 
sert. 

34B Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesim III-IV-V-VI e versione 
armenica. Traduction et Notes par t Charles Mercier. Complément de 
l'ancienne version latine. Texte et apparat critique, traduction et notes 
par Frangoise Petit. Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1984. 552 p. 395.— F. 


Avec ce tome s'achéve l'édition des «Questions et réponses sur la 
Genése» de Philon en traduction frangaise, avec la traduction latine de 
J. B. Aucher de 1826. La traduction frangaise est l'oeuvre posthume de 
Ch. Mercier, mise au point par Madeleine Petit (Paris) et Jean-Pierre 
Mahé (Paris). Sur la tradition de ces textes de Philon, voyez la recension 
du premier tome dans Vig.Chr. 34 (1980) 89-92. 

La traduction francaise a été faite sur la traduction arménienne, de 
méme que celle de Aucher, mais sur un texte arménien mieux établi, 
c'est-à-dire un texte qui se fonde sur un plus grand nombre de manu- 
scrits. (Toute la tradition arménienne remonte à une seule traduction. 
Cf. tome 34A, p. 17). 

Comme on le sait, le texte grec de ces «Questions et Réponses» n'est 
pas venu à nous par tradition directe. (Quant aux «Questions sur la 
Genése II 1-7» la situation est exceptionelle; cf. J. Paramelle-E. 
Luchesi, Philon d'Alexandrie. Quaestions sur la Genése II 1-7 (Cahiers 
d'Orientalisme, 3). Genéve, 1985). A part la traduction arménienne, on 
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dispose d'un nombre de fragments provenant des Chaines, et d'une tra- 
duction latine du livre VI des Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesim. Les 
fragments ont été édités dans cette méme série (n? 33) par Mlle 
Francoise Petit, qui avait déjà publié la traduction latine dans TU 113- 
114 (L'ancienne version latine des Questions sur la Genése de Philon 
d'Alexandrie, Berlin 1973). Dans le présent tome elle offre de ce texte 
latin avec une traduction francaise les pages qui manquent dans l'armé- 
nien, et par conséquent chez Aucher. 

La lecture de ces Quaestiones et solutiones ne va pas sans problemes. 
On se demande si la traduction arménienne est fidéle aux intentions de 
Philon. On ne peut contróler le traducteur que dans les cas oü il y a un 
texte grec, pourvu qu'on puisse supposer que le compilateur n'a pas 
remanié le texte. Quant au livre VI on peut comparer l'ancienne traduc- 
tion latine et la traduction arménienne, avec sa descendance latine 
(Aucher) et francaise (Mercier). Et, bien que la traduction arménienne 
en général ne fasse pas mauvaise figure dans ces cas, beaucoup de pro- 
blémes restent. Parfois le traducteur arménien ne semble pas avoir bien 
compris le texte de Philon. Et les différences entre la traduction latine 
d'Aucher et la traduction francaise présentée ici montrent que le texte 
arménien cause beaucoup de difficultés aux traducteurs. 

L'auteur de ce compte-rendu est tout prét à accepter que la traduction 
francaise de l'arménien est exacte. Dans les cas oü il doutait, il a eu de 
nouveau l'assistance de Mr. J. J. S. Weitenberg, qui enseigne l'armé- 
nien à l'université de Leiden et qui souvent levait ses doutes. Mais par- 
fois on a l'impression que la traduction d' Aucher rendait une idée philo- 
nienne qui avait disparu dans la traduction frangaise. En III 43 Philon 
discute les qualités de la lettre A. Aprés avoir énuméré trois autres quali- 
tés il poursuit, selon la traduction d' Aucher: Praeterea causa est, frater 
enim est unitatis, ex qua incipiunt, in eamque terminantur omnia (p. 
96). Cela veut dire «D'ailleurs elle est «cause», car elle est la sceur (litt. 
frére) de l'unité; par elle toute chose commence et en elle toute chose 
finit». On combine ici la lettre A avec l'unité (uov&c), qui est cause effec- 
tive et finale. Cela me semble étre une idée typiquement philonienne. La 
traduction francaise est comme suit: «Et /a cause en est qu'elle est la 
saeur de l'unité», etc. Le traducteur joint cette phrase à celle qui pré- 
cede, oü il est dit que la lettre A peut étre longue et bréve. Mais on ne 
voit pas comment ce qui est dit ici peut expliquer la qualité précédente. 
Évidemment Aucher a donné plus de poids au premier membre de cette 
phrase (Praeterea), tandis que Mercier choisit la faible particule ef. 
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En III 2 la traduction d'Aucher (Etenim creatura sum; etc.) me sem- 
ble étre préférable à la traduction francaise. Dans III 56 Philon discute 
les qualités de la centaine. Aucher traduit: Primum, virtus est denarii 
centenarius. Secundo, huius ipsius myrias. La traduction francaise: «En 
premier lieu, la décade est puissance d'une centaine; deuxiémement, de 
la myriade elle-méme aussi.» Dans une note on remarque: «sic en armé- 
nien malgré Aucher et Marcus et bien que la centaine soit en effet la 
puissance de la dizaine, de méme que de la myriade». (Je ne comprends 
pas les derniers mots; je voudrais dire: «de méme que la myriade est la 
puissance ( — le carré) de la centaine». Méme si la traduction francaise 
rend bien l'arménien (ainsi m'assure Mr. Weitenberg), je pense que la 
traduction d' Aucher a touché la pensée de Philon: «D'abord la centaine 
est le carré de la dizaine; deuxiemement la myriade est le carré de la cen- 
taine». 

Dans ses Réponses Philon a l'habitude de donner d'abord une ex- 
plication littérale et ensuite une exégése plus profonde, qui applique le 
texte scripturaire à l'àme humaine (exégese allégorique). Il est intéres- 
sant de noter la différence dans l'usage des termes pour indiquer ces 
deux exégeses dans les deux traductions latines, celle d' Aucher et celle 
de l'ancienne traduction, qui remonte directement au texte grec). 
Aucher indique l'interprétation littérale toujours par Littera (p. ex. III 
33 Littera manifesta est; IV 26 Littera patet, etc.), et il poursuit à peu 
prés toujours par Ad mentem vero (III 50; IV 30, etc.) pour indiquer 
l'exégese allégorique. L'ancienne version latine parle dans le premier cas 
de dictum ou lectio ou pars oratoria, dans le deuxieme de serisus altior 
ou altius ou subtili intellectu (cf. le commentaire de Mlle Petit sur IV 
158-159, dans TU 114, p. 12-13). Selon les éditeurs de la présente édition 
(p. 410, n. 2) le terme /ittera est d'habitude la traduction de Aóyoc. Il me 
semble que Mlle Petit a raison quand elle dit que dictum (et donc aussi 
littera) est la traduction de $nxóv. Cf. Paramelle-Lucchesi, o.c., p. 150: 
x0 prov 9fÀov. (/Ad mentem semble étre la traduction de zpóg 8tvotav.) 

Comme dans la recension du tome 34A je note quelques fautes d'im- 
pression. La plus sérieuse est dans III 20, 1.13 au on lit eos au lieu de cos 
(pierre à alguiser); p. 148 1.1 /aurus (non saurus); p. 162, 1.19 sumam 
(non sumem); p. 210 illae (non illac). Lire intendendo (p. 202, 1.6); misit 
(p. 216, 1.4); fa/sum (p. 250, 1.17); juxta (p. 298, 1.10); portare (p. 300, 
1.24); studio-sus (p. 384, p. 1-2); num (?) (p. 490, 1.22); desporsare (p. 
504, 1.12). 
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Reste encore l'édition de «Questions sur l'Exode». Il est à souhaiter 
que les éditeurs réusissent à finir bientót ce lourd travail. 
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Greek and Latin authors on Jews and Judaism, edited with introduc- 
tion, translations and commentary by M. Stern. Volume two: From 
Tacitus to Simplicius, Jerusalem 1980, 690 pp., Hfl. 162. Volume three: 
Appendixes and indexes, Jerusalem 1984, 159 pp. Hfl. 64. Published by 
the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, distributed abroad by 
E. J. Brill. 


It is not too late to draw attention to the second volume of Menahem 
Stern's monumental collection of all the references in ancient pagan 
literature to Jews, Judaism, and the land of Judaea. Volume two con- 
tains the evidence of seventy authors (or sources) from the second to the 
sixth century A.D. The procedure adopted is the same as in the first 
volume: for every author an introductory section is followed by the text 
and translation of the passages included and a commentary on points of 
detail. From the strictly philological viewpoint one could perhaps wish 
for a more ideal presentation (text and translation side by side rather 
than sequential, clearer reference to the edition from which the text is 
drawn, revised translations rather than the reprinting of existing — and 
sometimes quite dated — versions). But these desideranda are soon 
forgotten when one turns to the interpretative section of the work, 
which presents the reader with a magisterial analysis of the issues raised 
by the texts and a well-nigh exhaustive treatment of the relevant secon- 
dary literature. We can already say without any qualms that this is a 
standard work, which in the foreseeable future needs only to be sup- 
plemented by new evidence that becomes available and by the results of 
further scholarly discussion. 

The process of supplementation has, in a sense, been started by the 
author himself in the third and final volume, which has just been 
published. It consists of two appendices and indices for the entire work. 
In the first appendix Stern adds various texts — dealing with 
philosophical and geographical subjects, discussing pagan authors 
whose information on Jews and Judaism is known only at second hand 
through Christian authors, and other snippets of a dubious nature — 
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which failed to satisfy the strict criteria for inclusion in the first two 
volumes. These range from the fascinating fragment of Alcaeus (con- 
taining the earliest reference to a place in Palestine in Greek literature) 
to late Scholia on Aristophanes and Plato. 

It is perhaps a little surprising to encounter Synesius of Cyrene in this 
appendix (48-58). His evidence qualifies as a dubium presumably 
because he stands on the borderline between paganism and Christianity. 
The separation of a pre-Christian and a Christian period in Synesius' 
life is, of course, notoriously problematic. Stern follows the orthodox 
view that he did not become a Christian until, or just before, his acces- 
sion to the episcopate (Synesius was not *bishop of Cyrene'; Cyrene was 
his hometown, but he became bishop of Ptolemais, the metropolitan see 
of the Cyrenaican Pentapolis). The passage included is taken from Ep.5 
Garzya, a vivid and entertaining account of an eventful sea-voyage from 
Alexandria to Cyrenaica. The captain of the boat was Jewish, and so 
were half his crew. The generally humane and moderate Synesius is 
described by Stern as having an 'antipathy towards Jews' and of giving 
vent to *one of the most extreme charges of Jewish misanthropy made in 
Antiquity' (49). Some allowance could have been made, I think, for the 
highly melodramatic, almost facetious tone of the letter. Stern also 
refers to a mention of the Hebrews in Ep. 121 (50). The passage is 
repeated word for word in Ep. 41 (65.9f. Garzya), a document that cer- 
tainly belongs to the period of his episcopate. Ep. 121 is clearly contem- 
porary. The reference to the dating proposed by O. Seeck might give the 
impression that it is pre-episcopal and so pre-Christian. But Seeck 
thought that the ordination took place in 407 and that Synesius died in 
the following year. This chronology has been unanimously rejected. 

A second appendix gives five brief extracts from legal writers 
touching on Jewish matters (for more detailed treatment the reader is 
referred to the recent monograph by A. Linder). Finally there are three 
valuable indices to round off the whole work. All in all, the author is to 
be congratulated on a noteworthy scholarly achievement. These three 
volumes will be an indispensable tool for all those who wish to study the 
fate of Jews and Judaism in the Greco-Roman world. The work will 
also, I am sure, prove a goldmine for scholars concerned with the 175 
individual authors which it discusses. 

One point of criticism might seem a quibble, but is not, I think, out of 
place in the columns of this journal. The title of the work speaks of 
*Greek and Latin authors'. In the prefaces to volumes one and two the 
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author refers to 'ancient pagan literature! and 'late pagan thinkers', but 
does not motivate his exclusion of relevant Christian writers. Such 
motivation would not, of course, be difficult to give. The entire purpose 
and presentation of at least the second volume would have had to be 
altered, if it were to include Christian works such as Justin's Dialogus 
cum Tryphone and numerous others. Nevertheless, I would have 
thought the time was behind us that Christian authors were implicitly 
refused inclusion in the generic description *Greek and Latin authors'. 


NL-3762V A Soest, Pelikaanweg 7 DaviD T. RuNIA 


Basilio di Cesarea, Discorso ai giovani. Oratio ad adolescentes, con la 
versione latina di Leonardo Bruni, a cura di Mario Naldini (Biblioteca 
Patristica, 3). Firenze, Nardini Editore, 1984. 282 p. L.25.000. 


The title page of this book gives a too modest idea of it. We do not 
learn from it that, apart from a critical edition of the Greek text with 
Italian translation, an introduction and the Latin translation of the 
humanist Bruni, the book also contains a commentary of 120 pages. 

This commentary shows how the 'classical' authors, whom Basil 
teaches his nephews to use in the correct way (viz. as a propaedeusis to 
the study of Scripture), influence his own writing. It contains also many 
references to Basil's own works. One remark: in III 3 Basil states that 
Moses, having been instructed in the sciences of the Egyptians, came to 
tf, O&copta. 100 Ovxoc. The editor refers to a parallel passage in Comm. in 
Is. 6, «1j 0&copío. t&v Óvtcv &reoyóAaotv, a text whose authorship is not cer- 
tain. One wonders why he does not refer to the famous encomium of 
Moses in Hex. I 1, in particular to «fj 8ecpía t&v Óvttov &xooyoA&ocac. 

Apart from some minor errors, the Greek text has been printed cor- 
rectly. In VI 1 one should insert a second 7, after (uxpóv or read juxpóv 7, 
uetGov. 

In the introduction the paragraph on the influence of Origen (via the 
Oratio panegyrica of Gregory Thaumaturgos) is particularly interesting. 
One must thank the author of this fine edition. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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J. Whittaker, Studies in Platonism and Patristic thought. Variorum 
Reprints, CS201. London 1984. £ 28.00. 


A collection of 28, mainly short, studies. Most of these fine articles deal with the evolution 
of Platonic thought in the first centuries A.D., its interaction with other schools of 
thought, and the influence of Hellenistic philosophy upon the growth of Early Christian 
thought and theology. Additional notes and references have now been supplied. 


Contents: Preface; The **Externity"" of the Platonic Forms; Timaeus 27D Sff.; Textual 
Comments on Timaeus 27 C-D; Seneca, Ep. 58.17; Ammonius on the Delphic E; A 'Vetus 
dictum' in St. Ambrose; Moses Atticizing; Numenius and Alcinous on the First Principle; 
Neopythagoreanism and Negative Theology; Basilides on the Ineffability of God; 
Neopythagoreanism and the Transcendent Absolute; "Appntoc xai àxaxovóp.aotoc; ' Enéxewa 
vob xai ooctacg; Ihe Pythagorean Source of Barlaam the Calabrian; A Hellenistic Context for 
John 10,29; The Historical Background of Proclus! Doctrine of the aj0uxóotato; Self- 
Generating Principles in Second-Century Gnostic Systems; Philological Comments on the 
Neoplatonic Notion of Infinity; Lost and Found: Some Manuscripts of the Didaskalikos 
of Alcinous (Albinus); Parisinus Graecus 1962 and the Writings of Albinus (Part 1); 
Parisinus Graecus 1962 and the Writings of Albinus (Part 2); Parisinus Graecus 1962 and 
Janus Lascaris; Varia Procliana; Harpocration and Serenus in a Paris Manuscript; Pro- 
clus, Procopius, Psellus and the Scholia on Gregory Nazianzen; Valentinus Fr. 2; Chris- 
tianity and Morality in the Roman Empire; Plutarch, Platonism and Christianity; Adden- 
da et Corrigenda; Index. 


Giulia Sfameni Gasparro, Origene. Studi di antropologia e di storia 
della tradizione. Roma, Edizoni dell'ateneo, 1984. 366 p. 


In this volume the well-known author publishes seven articles, in which the an- 

thropology of Origen is the central item. Five of these articles were already published else- 
where. The number 3 appeared in a more condensed form and the same is foreseen with 
regard to n? 5. 
Contents. 1. Fede, rivelazione e gnosi nel cristianesimo e nello gnosticismo (13-99); 2. 
«Doppia creazione» e peccato di Adamo nel Peri Archon: fondamenti biblici e presup- 
posti platonici dell'esegese origeniana (101-138); 3. La «doppia creazione» di Adamo e il 
tema paolino dei «due uomini» nell'esegesi di Origene (139-155); 4. Restaurazione dell'im- 
magine del celeste e abbandono dell'immagine del terrestre nella prospettiva origeniana 
della doppia creazione (157-192); 5. Le sordes (/rhupos), il rapporto genesis-phthorà e le 
motivazioni protologiche dell'enkrateia in Origene (193-252); 6. Variazioni esegetiche 
sulla parabola del Buon Samaritano: dal «presbitero» di Origene ai dualisti medievali 
(253-314); 7. Influssi origeniani ed elementi basiliani nell'antropologia delle Omelie 
«Sull'origine dell'uomo» (315-366). 
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ANTIAQPON I, Hommage à Maurits Geerard pour célébrer l'achéve- 
ment de la C/avis Patrum Graecorum. Wetteren, Cultura, 1984. 


F. Winkelmann, Annotationes zu einer neuen Edition der Tricennatsreden Eusebs und 
der Oratio ad sanctum coetum in GCS (CPG .3498.3497) (1-7); L. Leloir, Premiers renseig- 
nements sur la Vie d'Antoine en éthiopien (9-11); F. J. Thomson, The true Origin of two 
Homilies ascribed to Ephraem Syrus allegedly preserved in Slavonic (13-26); A.-M. Malin- 
grey, La tradition manuscrite du De sacerdotio de saint Jean Chrysostome à la lumiere du 
«vetus interpres latinus» (27-32); P.-P. Verbraken, Deux anciennes versions latines de 
l'Homélie sur l'Aumóne CPG 4618 attribuée à Jean Chrysostome (33-45); J.-P. Bouhot, 
Ancienne version latine d'un sermon De loseph et de castitate d'un Pseudo-Jean Chry- 
sostome (47-56); F. Rilliet-Maillard, Une homélie sur le début du jeüne attribuée à Màr 
Jean (57-72); B. Outtier, Notule sur les versions orientales de I' Histoire Philothée (CPG 
6221) (73-79); R. Schieffer, Der Brief Papst Leos d. Gr. an Theodoret von Kyros (CPG 
9053) (81-87); M. Minniti Colonna, Prolegomena a una nuova edizione del Panegirico per 
l'imperatore Anastasio di Procopio di Gaza (89-99); G. Dorival, Nouveaux fragments 
grecs de Sévere d'Antioche (101-121); A. Van Roey, Un traité cononite contre la doctrine 
de Jean Philopon sur la résurrection (123-139); K. Treu, Stücke aus Maximus Confessor in 
Zeitz, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. 66 (141-143); R. Riedinger, Kuriale und Unziale in der latei- 
nischen Überlieferung der Akten des VI. oekumenischen Konzils (680/81) (CPG 9416- 
9442) (145-167); F. Halkin, Saint Théodote de Chypre. Sa Passion BHG 2437 dans le mé- 
nologe impérial (169-175); J. A. Munitiz, A Clavis to the «£lorilegia on the Eucharist» at- 
tributed to John of Oxeia (177-200); J.-M. Sauget, Un homéliaire copte en arabe pour le 
Caréme et la Semaine Sainte: le Vatican arabe 75 (201-240); A. Labate, Nuove catene ese- 
getiche sull'Ecclesiaste (241-263). 


H. J. W. Drijvers, East of Antioch. Studies in Early Syriac Christia- 
nity. Variorum Reprints, CS198. London 1984. £ 28.00. 


Contents. Preface. SyRIAC CHRISTIANITY: East of Antioch. Forces and Structures in the 
Development of Early Syriac Theology; Edessa und das jüdische Christentum; 
Rechtgláubigkeit und Ketzerei im áltesten syrischen Christentum; Hellenistic and Oriental 
Origins; Die Legende des heiligen Alexius und der Typus des Gottesmannes im syrischen 
Christentum; Facts and Problems in Early Syriac-Speaking Christianity. Opss or Soro- 
MON: Die Oden Salomos und die Polemik mit den Markioniten im syrischen Christentum; 
Kerygma und Logos in den Oden Salomos dargestellt am Beispiel der 23. Ode; The 19th 
Ode of Solomon: Its Interpretation and Place in Syrian Christianity; Odes of Solomon 
and Psalms of Mani. Christians and Manichaeans in Third-Century Syria. BARDAISAN OF 
Epsssa: Bardaisan of Edessa and the Hermetica. The Aramaic Philosopher and the Philo- 
sophy of his Time; Bardaisan von Edessa als Reprásentant des syrischen Synkretismus im 
2. Jahrhundert n.Chr.; Mani und Bardaisan. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des 
Manicháismus; GNosTICISM: Quq and the Ququites. An Unknown Sect in Edessa in the 
Second Century A.D.; The Origins of Gnosticism as a Religious and Historical Problem; 
The Persistence of Pagan Cults and Practices in Christian Syria. Index. 
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Le Christianisme est-il une religion du livre? Actes du Colloque orga- 
nisé par la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l'Université des Sciences 
Humaines de Strasbourg du 20 au 23 mai 1981. Strasbourg 1984. 


Table de matiéres. E. Jacob, Formation et signification du canon de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment (5-19); A. Benoit, Formation et signification du canon biblique pour l'Église ancien- 
ne (21-38); G. Siegwalt, Le canon biblique et la révélation (39-56); E. Jones, Le róle de la 
Bible dans la Tradition orthodoxe (57-64); H. Meyer, Le probléme «Écriture et Tradition» 
dans le protestantisme (65-78); Ch. Wackenheim, Écriture et Tradition dans la Théologie 
catholique depuis le concile de Trente (79-93); E. Trocmé, Le Triomphe de l'esprit histori- 
que. Trois siécles de combats autour de la critique biblique (94-110); F. Bovon, Le dépas- 
sement de l'esprit historique (111-124); P. Bonnard, Y a-t-il une révélation biblique. Re- 
marques d'un exégéte (125-129); M. Meslin, La bible est-elle un livre à part? (131-143); G. 
Vincent, Critique philosophique du concept de «révélation» (145-158). 


E. Lucchesi et H. D. Saffrey (ed.), Mémorial André-Jean Festugiére. 
Antiquité paienne et chrétienne (Cahiers d'Orientalisme, 10). Genéve, 
Patrick Cramer, 1984. XXXIV, 292 p. 


Préface de l'éditeur. Portrait de A. J. Festugiére par H. D. Saffrey. Bibliographie de A.-J. 
Festugiere. 

G. Roux, Euripide témoin de Delphes (3-12); J. Irigoin, La Parodos des Héraclides 
d'Euripide (13-21); S. G. Daitz, The Call of the Hoopoe: Aristophanes, Birds 227-262 
(23-26); G. Luck, A. Stoic Cosmogony in Manilius (I, 149-172) (27-32); P. Hadot, Marc 
Auréle était-il opiomane? (33-50); J.-P. Mahé, Fragments hermétiques dans les Papyri 
Vindobonenses Graecae 29456 r? et 29828 r? (51-64); H. D. Saffrey, Le «Philosophe de 
Rhodes» est-il Théodore d'Asiné? Sur un point obscur de l'histoire de l'exégése néoplato- 
nicienne du Parménide (65-76), G. Troupeau, Un épitomé arabe du «De contingentia 
mundi» de Jean Philopon (77-88); M. Harl, Un groupe de mots grecs dans le Judaisme 
hellénistique: à propos d'éuzacyuóc dans le Psaume 37,8 de la Septante (89-105); G. Dumé- 
zil. La parabole du Semeur et la parabole de l'Allumer de feu (107-112); C. Spicq, 
L'amour de charité se refroidira (Mt. XXIV, 12) (113-117); Z. Stewart, Greek Crowns and 
Christian Martyrs (119-124); H. Chadwick, Oracles of the End in the Conflict of Paga- 
nism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (125-129); J. Fontaine, «Dominus lucis»: un 
titre singulier du Christ dans le dernier vers de Juvencus (131-141); C. Kannengiesser, Les 
«Blasphémes d'Arius» (Athanase d'Alexandrie, De synodis 15): un écrit néo-arien 
(143-151); B. Wyss, Gregor von Nazianz oder Gregor von Nyssa? (Greg. Naz. epist. 249 
Gallay/Greg. Nyss. epist. 1 Pasquali) (153-162); J. Paramelle, Une Catéchése baptismale 
inconnue du début du Ve siécle (163-186); E. Lucchesi, L'Oratio I «De laudibus S. 
Mariae» de Proclus de Constantinople. Version syriaque inédite (187-198); M. Aubineau, 
Proclus de Constantinople, In Illud: «Et postquam consummati sunt dies octo» (Lc 2,21) 
(199-207); O. Gigon, Überlegungen zu Augustins Soliloquia (209-223); L. Regnault, Le 
vrai visage d'un Pére du désert ou Abba Jean Colobos à travers ses apophtegmes 
(225-234); A. Guillaumont et M. Albert, Lettre de Dadisho Qatraya à Abkosh, sur l'hésy- 
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chia (235-245); P. Petitmengin et B. Flusin, LE livre antique et la dictée. Nouvelles recher- 
ches (247-262) t J. Grosdidier de Matons, Les Miracula sancti Artemii: note sur quelques 
questions de vocabulaire (263-266); F. Halkin, Les moines martyrs du Sinai dans le Méno- 
loge impérial (267-273). Appendice: Du christianisme par A.-J. Festugiere (275-281). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this list, which contains all books received 
by the editors, does not guarantee its subsequent review. 


Albert Gerhards, Die griechische Gregoriusanaphora. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Eucharistischen Hochgebets (Liturgie-wissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, 65). 
Münster, Aschendorff, 1984. XXIV, 262 S. 2 Tafeln. Kart. 78.— DM. 

P. G. J. Post, De haanscéne in de vroeg-christelijdke kunst. Een iconografische en 
iconologische analyse (La scéne du coq dans l'art paléochrétien. Une analyse 
iconographique et iconologique). Avec un résumé en Frangais. Diss. Utrecht 1984. 
Schryen-Lippertz bv., Postbus 23002, 6367 ZG Voerendaal. 

Joseph Paramelle, avec la collaboration de Enzo Lucchesi, Philon d'Alexandrie, Ques- 
tions sur la Genése II 1-7. Texte grec, version arménienne, paralléles latins. Interpréta- 
tion arithmologique par Jacques Sesiano (Cahiers d'Orientalisme, 3), Genéve, Patrick 
Cramer Éditeur, 1984. 270 p. 8 planches. 

Annali di storia dell' exegesi 1(1984). Atti del 1? seminario di recerca su «Storia dell" exe- 
gesi giudaica e cristiana antica». Idice di San Lazaro (Bologna) 27-29 ottobre 1983. Edi- 
zioni Dehoniane, Bologna. 312 p. 

Holmes Rolston, III, Religious Inquiry—Participation and Detachment. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1985. 

Maria Ko Ha Fong, Crucem tollendo Christum sequi. Untersuchungen zum Verstándnis 
eines Logions Jesu in der Alten Kirche (Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie, 52). 
Münster, Aschendorff, 1984. 

Paul Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis 
(Studies and Texts, 71). Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984. 178 p. 

Histoire «Acéphale» et Index syriaque des Lettres Festales d'Athanase d'Alexandrie. 
Introduction, texte critique, traduction et notes par Annik Martin, avec la collaboration 
pour l'édition et la traduction du texte syriaque de Micheline Albert (Sources Chrétien- 
nes, 317). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1985. 378 p. 310 F. 

Calendario Siciliano. Il testo del codice messinese greco 107. A cura di Lucio Melazzo 
(Le Edizioni Universitarie, Jaca, 5). Milano 1984. 80 p. Lire 11.000. 

The Book of Enoch or I Enoch, A new English Edition, with commentary and textual 
notes by Matthew Black, in consultation with James C. VanderKam, with an appendix 
on the astronomical chapters (72-82) by Otto Neugebauer (Studia in Veteris Testamenti 
Pseudepigrapha, 7). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1985. 468 p. 180.— guilders. 

Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. Edited with Introductions, Translations 
and Commentary by Menachem Stern. Vol. 3 Appendixes and Indexes. Jerusalem, The 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1984 XIII, 159 p. 

Otto Hiltbrunner (Hrsg.), Bibliographie zur lateinischen Wortforschung. Band 2: Adeo— 
atrocitas. Bern-München, Francke Verlag, 1984. 324 S. SFr. 42.—. 
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D. Justin Schove, Chronology of Eclipses and Comets AD 1-1000, in collaboration with 
Alan Fletcher. The Boydell Press, PO Box 9, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1984 356 p. 
£ 19.50. 

Jean-Michel Poffet, La méthode exégétique d' Héracléon et d'Origéne, commentateurs de 
Jn 4: Jésus, la Samaritaine et les Samaritains (Paradosis, 28). Fribourg (Suisse), Édi- 
tions universitaires, 1985. XXX, 302 p. broché, Fr.s. 58.—. 

Pierre Yousif, L'Eucharistie chez saint Éphrem de Nisibe (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
224). Pontificium Institutum Orientale, Piazza S. Maria Maggiore 7, 00185 Roma. 
437 p. 

H. Le Bourdellés, L'Aratus latinus. Étude sur la culture et la langue latines dans le Nord 
de la France au VIIIe siécle. Université de Lille III 1985. 110 FF. 

J. Dorre (ed.), Ethique, religion et foi (Le point théologique, 43). Paris, Beauchesne, 
1985. 336 p. 135 F. 

L'expérience de dieu et le Saint-Esprit, Immédiateté et médiations. Actes du Colloque 
organisé par les Facultés de théologie et le Centre d'études oecuméniques de Strassbourg 
(Le point théologique, 44). Paris, Beauchesne, 1985 216 p. 120 F. 

Albert Verwilghen, Christologie et spiritualité selon saint Augustin. L'hymne aux Philip- 
piens. Préface de A.-A. La Bonnardiére (Théologie historique, 72). Paris, Beauchesne, 
1985 556 p. 354 F. 

Pierre Jay, L'exégese de saint Jéróme d'apres son «Commentaire sur Isaie» (Études 
Augustiniennes). Paris, 1985. 496 p. 

Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 32-37. Introduction, texte critique et notes par Claudio 
Moreschini, traduction par Paul Gallay (Sources Chrétiennes, 318). Paris, Les Éditions 
du Cerf, 1985. 340 p. 282 F. 

Gervase Corcoran, O.S.A., Saint Augustine on Slavery (Studia Ephemeridis «Augusti- 
nianum», 22). Roma, Institutum Patristicum «Augustinianum», 1985. 102 p. 

E. P. Meijering, Die Hellenisierung des Christentums im Urteil Adolf von Harnacks. 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen. Afd. Letterkunde, 
N.R., dl 128. Amsterdam/Oxford/New York, North Holland Publishing Company, 
1985. 150 p. Fl. 80.—. 

Les Constitutions apostologiques, tome I (Livres I et II). Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction et notes par Marcel Metzger (Sources Chrétiennes, 320). Paris, Les Éditions 
du Cerf, 1985. 356 p. 260 F. 


Announcement 


On Friday 14th and Saturday 15th of March 1986 a Congress — in the 
Dutch language — will be held at the Catholic University at Nijmegen, 
The Netherlands, on the Beginnings of Christian Hagiography. The ad- 
dress for further information and application for membership is Mrs. 
drs. M. H. Stoelinga-Kruse, Kwakkenbergweg 13, 6523 MJ Nijmegen, 
Tel. 080-222372. 


